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Mr. BODEN HA My 


NN. L. wiſheth increaſe 3 
of happineſs. , 


2-1, 


Hat you ſeriouſly begun long ſmcs 
\ and have always been very ca 
full for the full perfe&ion "of, "Wl 


- |- /ength thus finiſhed, although perhaps not * 
14 well to your expettanign, 1 preſent you m_ 
"| one before all moſt worthy of the ſame ; bo 

reſpe# of your earneſt travel therein, and | 
87 ear defgre you have continually' had for ft 
age! eral profit. humble defire is, that yo 

would take into kind proteFion this” ola: 
| nd new burthen of Wit : new in its for 

title, though otherwiſe old, and of great a . 
Igeity, as being a methodical colletion - the t 

 chozcs and ſelett Admonitions* and Sentench 4 
crompentiouſly drawn from . infinite va 

Divine, Hiſtorical, Poetical, ery og 
yd Humane, As ſor the wt | 
Y <nrious, they ſnall the leſs en - 
ghs there is ls” in gy Val ws 


953984, 


wir. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ge# to the Erinnys of ill-diſpoſed perſons, whoſe 
Falice i is as fatal as the Darts of Cephalus, 
#9 Paris ſhaft, which neither a ſeven- fol ela 
j- nor Vulcan's cunning COP. nor Pallas 
KF Zpgis can avoid. Thus humbly craving par- 
E Jon for my boldneſs, beſeeching God daily to 
| Increaſe the affeition you bear to learning, 1 
F take m leave, 


Yours moſt aſlured 


to command, 


N. L. 


To the Reader. 


; Ourteous Reader, being encouraged 
( by thy kind acceptance of ſeves' 
A ral Impreſſions of Wits Commotis! 
wealth, T have once more adventured to pre=' 
, {F ſent thee with this new Edition. Solent prims 
fetus rerum horriduli eſſe & inſuaviores, ſts 
ament magis & grati ſubſequaces. SOMewWnat: 
new I have inſerted, pur out many things 
d | where I found it neceſſary, and eſpecially oF 
Examples, for that I intend, by God's graC 
the next time to publiſh the fourth part oF 
Wits Common-wealth , containing onely- Exp: 
amples. Then from your gracious acceptanc 
and cenſure let this part draw her perperti 
privilege, that, like Alcinous fruits, 1t may; 
ſtill flouriſh in the fair Summer of thy gets 
tle favour; and every one of them triumpa®} 
in deſpight of Envie's raging Winter, 


dl 6 


N. L-4 
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7 1 In Politeuphuian Decaſtichon. 


£ MP7 qui ſo>hie, culte qnadrantia vite, 
. Ingenii vario florcs rimaris & ardes, 

E iIntemerata legas hijus monumenta laboris, 

In quo ferventum meiris ſedabis orexin. 

| Hoc duce Mercurio, ealefti numine plenus, 

Pertice ſublimi feries avcana polorum, 

F Et facile rapidas fancts vitabus Averni, 

Oumia ſunt in hoc ; Muſis aptiſſima ſedex, 
Virtutis mordmque Pharos, Cynoſura waganti, 
Ingenii, genii, mentis, rationis acumen, 


A.R 


[ 


' E T him who in defire Wii's Wealth embraces, 
b Here ftand and gaze, where well behold he may 
” heavenly troop of matchleſs Nymphs and Graces, 
> Their falver arms in ſacred Founts diſplay ; 
"b/c parts all fair and equal to their faces, 
Make their nak'd beauty their moſt rich array. 


CC 


MW Nor :Eink I lead him with a vam ſuppoſe, 

s Iwviting him unto his reſting place; : 

* Whencte flows a river of ſmooth running Proſe, y 

*-” hoſe fireams conceits (like Virgins) imterlace, 

= Amengf} green leaves ſo prows the Damask-roſe ; | 

So.Diamoua's golden Tablets do enchaſe, F- 
M. #. 


- 


' things to come : for if he had preſcience of his p ” 


-- Wherewith he hath created them. 


— 


Wits Common=Wealth, 2 
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_ Of God. habe 

Defin. God, the beginning of all thirgt, the Wea! dnid 
pattern of all good,us that Almighty —_ 4 
wanteth beginning and ending; which, being made of 
none, hath by his own power created all things. 


Here God putteth to his hand, there 

\/ \ / no men ſo mighty, no beaſt ſo fierce, na 

| ſea fo deep, that can reſiſt his power. 
As a Prince will not ſuffer that another be called 
King in his Realm : ſo likewiſe God will not perm 
= any other in this World ſhould be honoured 

e onely, Fs 

Without the underſtanding of the Will of God by 

his Word, our ſight is but blindneſs, our unders 
ſtanding ignorance, our wiſedom fooliſhneſs, and on 

devotion devilliſhneſs. oo. 
God will not ſuffer man to have the knowletge d 


ſperity, he would be careleſs; and underſtanding of 
his adverſity, he would be ſenſeleſs. Augnft. + 3 

God, who hath made a}}'mortal things, hath aus 
thoricy to diſpoſe thenyeven with-the ſame power 


As much do we owe unto God forthe dangersf 
which he delivereth us, as for the great wealth 
dignities whereunto he hath always raiſed-us. 5-7; 
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/ Wits Chmmon-wealth. 


Where Vertue doth raiſe to honour, there God 
ils not to eſtabliſh the dignity. 
18 God is called a Well, both becauſe he hath all good 
\Shiogs from himſelf,and alſo for that he doth commu- 
from thence with his creatures without an 
| terance to himſelf: for God miniſtreth to all, 
13 ing nought, and receiving nothing of any man. 
| in his Church is a moſt bright Sun, which ri- 

+ upon ſuch as fear him, and goeth down from. 
zem that are careleſs and profane. 

'The treaſures of vices are in us, the abundance_of 
yoodneſs in God. Jerome. 
The greatneſs of God is more ſeen in mercy than 
ng puniſhment. ; 
$ uſeth us not as our offences deſerve, but as his 
mercy willeth.. | 
. God deals in one ſort with the ſinner, in another 
manner with the juſt : to the ſinner he pardontth his. 
en 7 and fromthe juſt he takes away the occaſions 
> S 111, 
. AEripur King of Arcadia, for breaking-up of Nep- 
wne's Temple was ſtricken blind. 
= Merdorus ſpoiling Circe's Temple, was ſtricken. 
Kamad, .with all his Soldiers. 
= Aev#ander's Soldiers, ſeeking to ſpoil the Temple 
FT of the ſame Goddeſs, were ſlain with lightning. 
*_—- Brennys, the Captain of the French, entring the. 
Temple. of 4po/lo, and ſpoiling it, was ſtricken with, 
*wad:inefs, and flew himſelf. 
. Scipio's Soldiers that robbzd the Temple at 7vloſa. 
ted all miſerably. 
> As it 3s impoflible with one and the ſame eyeto be- 
old Heavenand Earth : ſo it is as impoſſible with one. 
ardinate will t6Jove God and the World. Auguſt. 
" Like as God ſtirmounteth all other creatures, to the 
membrance of bim ſurmoyngeth all other m_—_ 
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Wits Common-wealth. 
God is high : if thoulift thy ſelf upon him, he fly 
eth from thee - but if thou humbleſt thy ſelf int 
him, he cometh down to thee. IS 
God's Do&rine is the rule of Prudence, his Me: 
the work of Juſtice, and his Death the Standard: 
Patience. Bern. _ 
The Reſurre&ion of Chrift-to the Dead is Life,” 
the Saints Glory, to Sinners Mercy. ; 
Simonides, the more he ſtudied to know what Ge 
was, the harder ſtill it ſeemed unto him. : 
If God help, he is mercifull ; if not, we muſt ac 
think him unjuſt. 

Divinity cannot {be defined. 2 
The operation of God is threefold ; Creation, Fox 
mation, Conſummation. L 
God is Eternity, and- therefore not found but « 
ſuch as continually ſeek him. 
Godalthough he be omnipotent, could never mals 
a creature equal to himſelt. | 3 
The Lord of Hoaſts is called God the Father, thy 
Son is the image of the Father ; the Father and th 
Son known, the Goodneſs of then both, which is th 
Holy Ghoft, is made manifeſt. Auguſt. | 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides quacunque moveris. Oyidi 

Quz Deus occulta eſſe voluit, non ſunt ſcrutands ; 41 
autem manif:ſta fecit non ſunt neganda: n# & "in illig 
illicits curioff, Of in iſtis dammabiliter inveni after itt= 
grati. Ambiol. ©. 


25168 
Of Heaven, ys: 

Defin. Heaven is generally taken for that pare af th 
world which is over our heads, a place full of 'Divin 
reſidence, and the Land where the faithfull after thi 
Life expe their portion and inheritance. : 
Eaven is the ſeat of God, and the Earth is þ 

: Footſtool. . 


Wits Common-wealth. 
: Heaven is the ſeat"of Glory, the habitation of An- 
jels, the .refting-place of the Faithful}, far beyond 

pught, and glorious beyond reporr. 
mea . 
We deem it hard to know the things on earth, and 
g the obje&s of our eyes with toil ; but who can 
rch the ſecrets of the Heavens? Baſil. 
eaven is neither infinite in form nor figure, but 
zein nature. 
Heaven, as it had its creation of nothing, fo it 
Wha!l be diflolved to nothing. 

# The diſpoſition and places of the Heavens are not 
wer to expreſs our good or bad fortunes. 
* As Hell is the place of all horrour, ſo Heaven is 
tie haven of all reſt. * | 
+ Heaven is the habitation of the Ele&, the throne 
& the Judge, the recejr of the Saved, the ſeat of the 
amb, the fullneſs of delight, the inheritance of the 
uſt, and the rewazd of the Faithfull. - 
= From Heaven our Souls receive their ſuſtenance 


Mivine. 

4 Heaven is the Church of the Ele&, the Soil of the 
oſt, and Field of the Faithfull. 

is moſt miſerable that is denied to ſee the Sun 
ne ; and he is moſt accurſed to whom God denieth 
Sheavenly favour. Greg. 

"It is hard to live well, eafie to die ill ; hard to ob- 
jin Heaven, eaſie to keep from thence. 

"None knoweth better how great is the loſs of Hea- 
en, than-they that.are judged to live continually in 


A good life begetteth a good death, and a good 
FYeath a glorious inheritance in Heaven. 

_ way to Heaven is narrower than the way to 
Un cleria celefti mirs ſerenitas, plena ſecuritas, eterng. 


18 Efque 


mw bas Ro 


of his children. 


' they want not, in beholding their Creatour. 4mbr. 


. dom to inſtru men, and-grace to preſerve men. 


Tits Common-wealth. 


Eftque Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & acer, - 
Et calum, & wirtus ? ſuperos quid quarimus ultra 


Of Angels. 

Defin. Angels are of an intelleFual and incorporeal 
ſtance, always moveable and free, the Divine meſſin 
gers of the'will of God, ſerving him by grace and ni 

by kind,and are partners of immortality. , 
Ag at all times, and in all places, behold' tt 

face of our heavenly Father. ' | 

Self-love, the ruine of the Angels, is the confuſion 
of men. 

Angels are carefull of mens ations, and prot 
Qours of their perſons. 

Angels were created of God immortal, innocent,” 
beautiful!, good, free, and ſubril, of the eſſence of 
God himſelt. Auguſt. 

Angels have their habitation in Heaven, their eyes 
fixed on the Majeſty of God, their tongues formed) > 
his praiſes, and themſelves onely in him. = 

Every one's Angel that hath guided him in his life,; 
ſhall at the latter day bring forth him he hath gc 
verned. ” 

Angels intend two things; the firſt is the glory and 
ſervice of God, the ſecond is the health and ſalvarifn' 


Angels are the comforters, inſtruQers and refors- 
mers of men. | 
Angels are-Tutours of the Saints, Heralds of Hem 
ven, and Guardians of our Bodies and Souls. Fs 
The Angelsexceed not in deſire; deſirenor, becauſe: 


The = have charge to condut men, wiſes 
Angels were the firſt creatures that'ever God mac 


Angels, whereſoever they are ſenr,. do. always bi 
hold the face of God. > I 


Wits Common-wealth; 


; There are nine Orders of Angels ; Angels, Arch. 
els, Vertues, Powers, Principalities, Dominions, 


Thrones, Cherubins, and Seraphins. 
The divine nature of Angels ſuffereth neicher 
tange nor end: for they are immutable and divine. 
Angels are ſwift meſſengers to execute the wrath of 


z0d againſt his enemies. 
TE Every true Miniſter is a true Angel, and their 
{Ftongues bear the Embaſſage of the moſt high God. 


- A<ngeli ſic foras exeunt, ut internis contemplationis gau- 
dis non priventur. Greg. 
1 Apoſtate Angelo ſimilis efficitur homo, qui hominibus 
18 aſe fimilis dedignatur. 
9 | Of Vertue. 
& Defin. Yertue is a diſpoſition and power of the reaſonable 
part of the ſoul, which bringeth into order and atcency: 
=O the unreaſonable part, by cauſing it to propound a con- 
" wenient end to ber own affetions and paſſions, where- 
= 6» the ſoul abideth in-a comely and decent habit, exe- 
” cuting that which ought to be done according to rea- 
i ſor: briefly it us a proportion and uprightneſs of life 
® in all points agreeable to reaſon. 
LIE that deſireth to be called Vertuous, it is firſt 
ELF requiſite that he be good : therefore in the ac- 
'@ repetiarion, it is more worthy to be called 
= Vertuous, than Noble or Reverend ; for that the one. 
ti deſcends together with Dignity, and the other is 
he reward of the work which we uſe. Sothatit falls. 
out in good experience, that this title of Vertue is of 
*many men deſired, but of very few truly deſerved. 
* Vertue maketh a ſtranger grow natural in a ſtrange 
puntrey, and Vice maketh. the natural ſtrange uy, 
this own Countrey. 
Vertue is health, Vice is ſickneſs. Petrar. . 
Verrue is a ſtranger upon earth, but a citizen in 


KAEaVEN. 
| bs Take : 


Fe, 
, : 
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- 
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Tits Common.wealth. 


Take away Diſcretion,andVertue will becomeVic 
Vertue is the beauty of the inward man. 
Vertue laboureth like the Sun to lighten the 
To forgive is no leſs Vertue i in Princes when thez 
be offended, than revenge is a vice in the comme 
fort when they be wronged. 
Vertue goes not by birth, nor diſcretion by years 
for there are 01d Fools, and young Counſellers. Gutvy: 
Vertue is the Queen of Labourers, Opinion tl 
Miſtreſs of Fools. Vanity the Pride of Nature; and 
Contention the overthrow of Families. gs 
Vertue maketh men on the Earth famous, in their/ 
Graves glorious, and in the Heavens immortal. Ghz 
Vertue is not obtained in ſecking ſtrange Coun-\ 
treys, but by mending of ol 
Vertue 15 the more acce 
more it is placed -ina beautifall body. , 
Pythagoras compareth Verttie to the Letter” Y, 
which is ſmall at the foot, and broad at the head; 
meaning, that -to attain Vertue is very painful), but” 
the poſſeſſion thereof paſſing pleaſant. 
A good man,though in appearance heſeem needyy 
yet by Vertue he is rich, 4 
Vertue isa thing that prepareth us olmmenally 
and makes us equal in the Heavens, Socrates. 
The-firſt ſtep to Vertue is'to love Vertue 'in- ano» 
ther man. 
Vertue, while it-ſuffereth, overcometh; 
Vertue cannot perfe&ly be diſcerned without her: 
contraries, nor ablolutely perfe& without adverſity. 
He that remembreth his Vertue hath no Vertueto: 
remember ; ſeeing he wanteth humility, which is the! 
Mother-vertue of all Vertues. 
Vertue is better and more certain than any Art. + 
The Attions of Vertue do ſo much aff:& the be»: 
holder, that he preſently. admiceth _ and defi»: 
reth to follow them, A man 


Wits Common-wealth. 


je a Engeed with Vertue, meriteth more favour 
Jan a mat 


: I 
: 
: I 


much wealth. 

45nd leſs vertue to keep things after they. be got- 
knz*than to get them. Ovid. 

E Vertue in general is a caſtle impregnable, a river 
lat needeth no rowing, a ſea that moveth not, a 
eaſure endleſs, an army invincible, a burthen ſup- 
onable, an ever-turning ſpie, a ſign deceitleſs, a 
ain way failleſs, a true guide without guile, a balm 
that inſtantly cureth, an eternal honour that never 

tt "Marc. Auxel. 


-* 
: 


; wm eligit libertas, non inducit neceſſitas. 
i. —irtus medio jacet obruta cans ; 
Nequitia claſſes candida wels ferunt. 
| | QF Peace. 
WDctin: Peace is the quiet and tranquillity of Kingdoms, 
= burying al ſeditions, tunalts, uproars and fattions, and 
planting eaſe, quierneſs and ſecurity, with all other 
=  fouriſhing ornaments of happineſs. 
& F \Ear and onprofitable is the peace that 1s bought 
, with gviltleſs bloud. 

* They juſtly deſerve the ſword of War, which wil- 
= *$6)!y { the conditions of: Peace. 
F Peace flouriſheth where Reaſon ruleth ; and Joy 
| —__— where Modeſty direCeth, 

\ Peace. is the end of War, Honour the joy of Peace; 
Zand good Government the ground :f them both. 
” Peace is of moſt men delired. 
| Concord in a City is like Harmony ia Muſick. 
7 Concord of many maketh one. - 
FF As the living members of the body united together 
F maintain life, and divided haſten death : ſo Citizens 
FF in a Common-wealth by their Concord maintain the- 
FE State, but by their Hatred deſtroy it. 
mo True Peace is tohaye Peace with Vertue, and War 


l 
. 


. 
- 
= 


L 


= Laudd faftam ge neceſſitate virtutem ; ſed pls laudo- 


[ ; with Vice. Peace- 


"Þoppreſt by the coveteouſneſs of the Magiſtrates ;/an : 


_ ble violence. 


« Et cives aquare potenr —=Sil, Ital. 


Wits Common-wealth. 9 * 

Peace asketh no leſs wiſedom to conferve it than - 

aliantneſs to obtain it. IK > 3 
The colour of Peace maketh the War more ſecure : 7 

or who ſuſpett leaſt are ſooneſt preventell” OleauſMag.. 
Archidamia, the SpartanLady, ſeeing her Ce wW - 


Pyrrhus, trinmphing in their miſeries, entred the Yew, 
nate-houſe with anaked ſword in her hand, an@& us 
the name of all the Ladies" chid * the heartlefyKords, 
for ſuffering themſelves to live, their Countrey | 
overthrown, and they like to loſe their liberty..; 
Pyrrhus entring Sicily, poſſeſſed with ſome- hopes® 
of Peace, afterward ſurpriſed their Countrey, and eng © 
thralled the Inhabitants thereof Amy by _— 
Peace from the mouth of a Tyrant rigs 
miſed than performed. Plato. * © | 
The countenance declareth'a man's inclination to 


. 
_- 


Peace; and the auſterity of Marin;'s co Ance, 


"ximg an infant, was Gminous to Rew#in his age. © 
It is a point of godly wiſedom, to.be at Peace with. 
men, at War with vices. 
To rule an Eſtate is a heavy burthent; but'to un» 
dergoe Peace is an eafie carriage. [ 
Concord maketh ſmallthings mightily to increaſe : / 
but Diſcord maketh great rhings ſuddenly to decay. 
To fly from Peace, which we ſhould earneſtly pur 
ſue, is ro follow Diſcord and our own deſtruMon. 
Thar thing is more eſteemed which is obrained 
peacefull words, than that which is gotten by . 


Nemo wires ſuas in pace cognoſcit : fi enim bella deſunit 
virtutum experimenta non proſunt. | G 
Pax optima rerum : "& 
Quas homini noviſſe datum eft-: pax mma triumphis 
Iunmeris melior : pax cuſtodire ſalutem, 4 


= 


Fo Wits. Commen-wealth, 


OC Truth. 
- Defin. Truth is that certain and infallible Vertue whit 
 - bringeth forth all goodneſs, revealeth the Creation 
- - the World, the power of our Creatour, the eternal Crou 
- of* Bliſs we hope for , and the puniſhment allotted for our 
> © wmiſavings : it is a wertue through which we are incls. 

. ned to ſpeak no otherwiſe with our tongue than we think 
With our heart. 
"TI" Ruth ſtands not upon the tongues of men, nor 
2 - honour upon the frowns of Authority. 

' There is nothing ſo ſecretly hidden, but time and 
"truth will reveal it. 

* Truth may be oft blamed, but never ſhamed : and 
reſſed. by Slander, will at laſt appear with 


| Vercve, 
” The ni. of adoubrtis the finding of the truth, 
» Truthisthe i of Arts. 

: Tonk gat twochampions, Wiſdom and Conſtancy. 
F'9 


| the-meſſenger of God, which every man 
t to reverence for the love of her maſter: 
, Truth onely among all things is privileged in ſuch 
” wiſe, that when time ſeemeth to have broken her 
| wings, then as immortal ſhe taketh her force. 
© "The pureſt Emerald ſhineth brighteſt when it hath 
; a foil: and Truth delighteth moſt when it is appa- 
relled worſt. | 
* The endof Grammar is to ſpeak aptly and agreea- 
-bly ; and the end of Speech, Society ; of Rhetorick, 
3t0 carry all mens minds to one opinion; of Logick, 
to find out truth amidſt many fajſhoods. All other 
Arts do likewiſe tend to Truth. 
-* Four very good Mothers have four very bad Daugh- 
ers : Truth hath Hatred ; Proſperity hath Pride-; 
Security hath Peril ; and Familiarity hath Contempr. 
'* Pharamond the fuſt King? of France was named 
rmend, which ſignifieth 'T ruth, wr 
rut 


:Wiſcovereth ſecrets. 


; Þierced, a flower that never dieth, a ſtate that feareth 


F-7 9 reus oft : ille, quia prodeſſe non wults, ifte,"quia © 
Jpocere defiderat. Auguſt. A 


IVits Common-wealth. 11 
Truth feareth nothing, more than to be hid, ſhe ca- 


th for no ſhadow, but iscontent with.her own light. "» 
Truth is a vertue that ſcaleth the heavens, illumi- 3 


ateth the earth, maintaineth juſtice, ; __ 
ove, 


ommon-weals, killeth hate, nouriſheth 
Truth is a. ſure pledge not impaired, a-ſhield never 


o fortune; *and a port that yields no danger. Cigers. .. 

Truth is health that is never ſick,-a life that hath 
ever end, a falve that healeth all ſores, a fun that 
ever ſetteth, a moon that is never eclipſed, an herb 
hat is never withered, a gate that is never locked, 
nd a voyage that never breeds wearinefs. | 

Truth is ſuch a vertue, that withpur itour ſtrength 
weaknels, our juſtice tyrannous, our humility trat- 
erous, our patience diſſembled, our chaſtity vain, 
bur liberty captive, and our piety ſuperfluous. 

Truth 1s the Centre wherein all things repoſe, the 
ard whereby we fail, the Wiſedom whereby we are 
ured, the Rock 'whereon we reſt, the Lamp that” 
ruideth us, and the ſhield that defendeth us. 

Truth is the ground of Science, the ſcale to Chari- 
y, the type of Eternity, and the fountain of Grace. 

By truth the innocent ſmileth before the Judge, 
nd the Traitorr is diſcovered before he is ſuſpetted, 

Truth is a good cauſe, and needs no help of Orato« 

y : and the ]zaſt ſpeech diſcovers the beſt credit. 
Qui veritatem occultat, & qui mendacium prodit, ws" 


Nan bove mattato celeſtia numina gaudent : 
Sed que praſtanda eft & ſine teſte fide. 
Ot Conſcience. 
Defin. Conſcience generally is the certain and aſſured te> 
fimony which. our ſouls carry about with them, bea= 
"7 ring, 
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ring witneſs of what we ſpeak, think, wiſh, or do: it 
is to the wicked an Accuſer, a Judge, a Hangman, an 
@:Rope ; to the godly s Comfort, Reward, and Aid 
|. - gainſt all adverſities, 

A Guilty Conſcience is a worm that biteth, 

- never ceaſeth. * 
The Conſcience once ſtained with innocent bloudſe 
15 always tied to guilty remorſe. In 

Conſcience:is a-worm that frets like Seres Wool, ſe. 
cretly and deeply; eaſily gotten, and hardly worn out 
Where the confcience is drown'd with worldly pomplg 
and riches, there wiſedom is turned to fooliſhneſs. 
Conſcience is the Chamber of Juſtice. Orig. 2 
- Hs that frameth himſelf outwardly to doe that 
which his Conſcience reproves inwardly, wilfully re{y 
ſiſteth the Law of God. b 
4 
a 


The Conſcience is waſted where ſhipwreck is madg 
. of Faith. 
A good Conſcience is the only liberty. 
The Conſcience is a book wherein our daily fing 
are written. 

A good Conſcience is a continual quiernefs. 
Although the Conſcience of many t:em to be ſea 
red with an hot iron, as if it were void of all feeling} ] 
of fin ; yet at the point of death ir is awakened, yea 

and it driveth the miſerable ſoul to deſperation. 
| We ſhall carry nothing with us out of this life, but 
 gither a good or bad Conſcience 
= Diſcern diſcreetly and praQtiſe reverently thoſ 
things that are good, that thine own Conſcience ma 
| be clear, and others by thy doings nor offended. Greght 
A clear Conſcience needeth no excuſe, nor fearetl 
any accuſation. / 1 
&:. None is more guilty than he whoſe Conſciency | 
 Yorceth him to accule himlelt. 
To excuſe one's {elf before he is accuſed, is tohng y 
a foul crack in a falſe Conſcience. Cong | 
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Conſcience beareth little or no ſway where Coin -- 
brings in his plea. : NS 
The Conſcience loaden with the byrthen of fin is 
his own Judge, and his own Atcuſer. ' +...) 
Whenas any offence is committed through igno-.- 
rance, or any other violent motion ; the conn 
Jloudſencreaſe the ſame being cut off, tence and re- 
Imorſe of Conſcience preſently follow. | 
l, fe-} The Philoſophers count thoſe men incurable, whoſe 
1 Ut Conſciences are not touched with repentance for thoſe 
Domplſins which they have committed. ; - :13h 
1s. There is no greater damnation than the doom of 
a man's own Conſcience. | 
that} The violence of Conſcience cometh from God, 
ly 1%] who maketh it ſo great, that man'cannot abide it, 
{bur is forced to acelina himſelf. | '4 
made} A wicked Conſcience purſueth his Maſter athis heels, 
and knoweth how to take vengeance 1n dye time. . 
Nulla pena gravior pens Conſcientie : vis autom nuns - 
y fine} quam efſe triſftis ? bene wive. Iidor. c 
Heu quantum pane mens conſcia donat !. 
Sua quemque premit terrorss imago. 
> fea Of Prayer. 
ling] Defin. Prayer (as ſome Divines affirm) is to talk wit hGod, 
, yell craving, by interceſſion and humble petition, either thoſe 
things neceſſary for t he maintenance of this life, or fay= 
2, but * +=,» { thoſe ſins which through frailty we commit. | 
HE juſt man's Prayer appeaſeth the wrath of Goda 
thoſ Prayer muſt be freely given, and never fald. 
may} Prayer is the oblation of a thankfull heart, and the® 
Gregg token of a contrite and penitent mind. 
aretly Prayer is not to be attempted with force and vio- 
Pence of heart, but with ſimplicity and meckne6 of 
1ence ſpirit. Aug. Pee vl 
Happy is that man, whom worldly pleaſures can. 
0 104 not draw from the contemplation of and whoſe 7 
Con fe is a continual Prayer. Prayer - 
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- © Prayeristhe wing wherewith the ſoul fliesto heaven 
and Meditation the eye wherewith we ſee God. 4mb.® 
Prayer kindleth,inflameth,and lifteth the heart unts 
God ; & the incenſe of medication is pleaſing in his eyes} 
The Prayer of the poor afflicted pierceth the cloud 
— Prayer 15 a vertue that prevaileth againſt tempt: 
tion, and againſt all eruel aſſaults of infernal ſpirits,Þ 
againſt. the delights of this lingring life, and againf 
e motions of the fleſh. Bernard. : 
Prayer day 9 a confidence in the ſoul ; confi 
"dence eng th peace and tranquillity of conſcience 
Faith joyned with Prayer maketh it more forcible 
but hunulity coupled with it maketh ir beneficial andJC 


| 


Vertnous and godly diſpoſed people do daily prayf? 
unto God for the cleanſing of the impurity of the 
heart, and do watch it with all diligence that they can 
and labour to reſtrain it that the corruption theredt 
burſt not out either to the hurt of themſelves or ocher 

The Romans upon certain high days prayed for er 
creaſe of wealth to the people of Rome + which Sci 
pio, being Cenſor, changed, ſaying, That it was ſufy” 

| ficient, and tat they ought onely to pray unto God} - 
 rtopreſerve itſuch as it was. 

- Thy Prayer is thy ſpeech to God: when thou reab 

? &cſt; God ſpeaketh to thee ; and when thou prayeſt, 

+ thou talkeft with God. Auz. 

4 #:5Ler Prayer aſcend, that Grace may deſcend. 

He that knoweth how to pray well, knoweth hoy 

to live well. 

þ Where the mercy of the giver is not doubted, tt 

* negligence of him that prayeth is to be reprehendedy V 

rayer muſt be accompanied with the exerciſe off 0 

® mortification. . 

7 No Prayer can tie the Will of God unto us, excepyy *: 

firſt of all we renounce and conquer our 6wn wal e 
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| Pray in thy heart unto God-at the beginning of all 
ky works, that thou mayſt bung them to a 
Concluſion. Socrar. 


ill give to every man unasked : but pray that thou. 
mayſt be contented and fatisfied with that whick he 
viveth thee. 


I5 © 


Pray not to God to give thee ſufficient, for that he _ 


Heaven ſhall ceaſe to be, when it ſhall ceaſe torun: . 


and men ceaſe to proſper, when they ceaſe to pray. 
The wrath and love of God foliow each other ; 


FÞut the former is mitigated.by prayer and repentance. 


Prayer and Repentance bring peace to the unquiet 
conſcience. 
Orans conſiderare debet quid petit, quem petit, ſeipſum 
qu petit. Bern. 
FleFitur iratus voce rogante Deus. 


OF Bleſſedneſs. 
Defin. Bleſſeaneſs 
his benefits bount ifully beſtowed on them that ſerve 
him, and keep his commandments. 
Rue Bleſſedneſs is hid from mortal eyes, and left 
* 'aS an obje& to the purer ſpirits. | 
That man cannot be truly ble 
hath no place. 
A man that » Viſe, — he -_ - Taagas 
poverty, yet is he very rich and great ; 
Bleſſeclaeſ 1s an ic Avec xicmels iſt 
Bleſledneſs afar off beginneth from humility. 
A Bleſſed man cannot err. Fe: 
There is no truer happineſs in this life thanthat” 
which beginneth everlaſting happineſs ; and-no -truer 
miſery than that which leadeth to everlaſting miſery. 
The firſt felicity that godly men have after this life 


the immortality and glory of their bodies. 


elſed in whom vertue 


0r Beatitude is the grace of God, and A 
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their ſouls in Chrift ; the ſecond ſhall.be 
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This is perfeQion and happineſs, even for ever 
* . thing to attain the epd for which it was created, an 
therein to reſt and be bleſſed. 
 * Harefull and hapleſs is that happineſs that trainet! 
| men from truth to inſolence. 

Since in every thing the "exceſs is hurtfull, the 

abundance of felicity 1s moſt dangerous. 
© Ir isno true bleſſedneſs which hath an end. 

If thou knoweſt all that ought to be known, thoy 
art truly bleſſed. 

- ©" They: are to be accounted bleſſed, to whom fortune © 
hath equally weighed the good with the evil. f 
AIll things truly belonging to bleſſedneſs do chiefly 

in the noble vertue of wiſedom. is 

True bleſſedneſs conſiſteth in a good life and hap" 
py death. Solon. þ 

Not the rich, but the wiſe avoid miſerv, and bs 
come happy and bleſſed. 

They that think riches the cauſe of happineſs, de- 
ceive themſelves no leſs than if they ſuppoſed that f 
cunning playing upon the Lute or Harp cam: from 
the Lu and not from Arrt. 

Thoſe men be truly bleſſed whom no fear trou- 
bleth, no penſiveneſs conſumeth, no carnal concupi-| 
ſcence tormenteth, no deſire of worldly wealth affli 
Qeth, nor any fooliſhneſs moveth unto mirth. | 

True felicity conſiſteth in the good eſtate ofthe ſor 

Felix anims, que, ſpreto turbine ſeculi pertras 
eorporis clanſtra, illius ſummi © incomprehenſibilis luck 
poteſt aliquo illuſtrari radio. 

4 w—felix cui vita voluptss 
- Terga dedit, longi-quem non fregire dolores. 
| Of Love 


* | Defin. Love x themoeſt excellent efe8t of the Soul,wherebyt”* 
man's heart hath no fancy to efteem valuegr þ 
thing in this world, but the care and ſiuay #0 


ueis, 
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weth: and this love is heavenly. There is alſo a love na» 
| tural and that is a poiſon which ſpreadeth through eve- 
ncul »y vein, it is an herb that being ſown in the entrails 

mortifieth all the members ; a peſtilence, that through 
I melancholy killeth the heart ; and the end of all vertues. 


OVE is the Maſter of boldneſs and confidence. 
Niphus de pulch. | 

Love is an unreaſonable exceſs of deſire, which 
ometh ſwiftly, ar:d departeth flow]y. 

Whoſoever loveth is deceived and blinded in that- 
-of hich he loveth. ; 
; The love that a man getteth by his vertue is moſt 
han P*rmanent. t 

Love is full of ſpeech, but never more abundant 

be. herein than in praiſe. : ; 
| A friend loveth always, a lover but for a time. . 
The love of beauty is the forgetting of realon.  * 


tc 


de- : : - 
Love begun in peril favoureth of greateſt delight 
thatk, hen iris poſſeſſed. 


| Love inchanteth the hearts of men with unfic fan- 

ron. £155, and Jayeth beauty as' a ſnare to intrap vertve. 

a; Love is a fading pleaſure mixed with bitrer paſſions, 
#:þnda miſery temper'd with a few momentany delights. 

All bonds are little enough to hold love. 

'M Love is a yertne if jt be meaſured by duritull choice, 

nd not maimed with wilful chance. 

4 Lawleſ-love never endeth without loſs ; nor doth 

he nuptial bed defiled eſcape without revenge. ** - 


Þloſſoms of yourh. nds | 

| Love is not to be ſuppreſt by wiſedom, becauſe 

{Mor to be cam hands with reaſon. WEIS, 

$ Hot love is ſoon cold, and faith plighted with an: 

dulterous vow is tied without conſcience, afid bro- 

<a without care. | " "49 
B ' Lavye 


r) neither is i idle, but worketh to ſerve him whom be lo- 


Fancy is a worm that bireth ſoreſt the flouriſhing "1 
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-Love as it 1s variable, fo it is mighty in forcing e 
feQts without denial. wi _ 
Cupid is not to be reſiſted without courage, bi 
entertained with courteſie. 

Love vanquiſheth Tyrants, conquereth the mali 
of the envious, and reconcileth mortal foes unto pe 
f& friendſhip. 

Love is a heat full of coldneſs, a ſweet full of bity' 
terneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs, making thi! 

thoughts have eyes, and hearts ears, bred by deſir 
nurſed by delight, weaned by jealouſle, killed by dil 
{:mbling,and buried by ingratitude. 
_ That which with the heart is loved, with the hear 
Ix lamented. 

Love is a worm, which commonly lives in the eye 
and dies in the heart. 

To be free from love is ſtrange, but to think ſcor 

* to be beloved is monſtrous. 

Love and Royalty can ſufter no Equals. 

Love being honeſt may reap diſdain bur not diſgracy , 
He that feeds upon fancy may be troubled 1n tt 


digeſtion. _ 
Lov without his fruitislike a piture without afact 
ve never took thought but near her life's end 
and hope of heaven bad never fear of hell. 
; b4-e.. immortal are not fubje& to afieQtion. Her. 
AﬀeCtion bred by inchantment is like a flow 
wrought in ſilk, in colour and form moſt like, 'bt 
-nothing at all in ſubſtance and favour. 
Love gotten by witchcraft is as unpleaſant, as fi 
-Caken with medicines is unwholeſome. 
Love is a Chameleon, which draweth nothing1i 
the mouth bur air, and nouriſheth nothing in the} 
' .dy but the tongue, 
.Love breaketh the brain, but never bruiſeth. 
brow ; conſumeth ghe heaze, bur never toucheth t 


{ 
| 
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ing kin ; and maketh a deep ſcar to be ſeen befere any 
und be felr, 1 J : ' 
A man hath choice to begin love, but not toendit. ©? 
8 It is meet for lovers to prefer manners before mo- 2: 
malieney, and honeſty before beauty. | 
0 pelli Lawleſs love without reaſon is the very loadſtone 
'Fto truth and ruine. "A 
of bitY Love isnot ſatisfied with gold, but only payed with 
5 love again. Pythag. 
delirj Love covereth a multitude of ſinful offences; and 
2y Gf Loyalty covereth a world of infirmities. | 
Love-knots are tied with eyes, and cannot be un- 

: heaff ried with hands, made faſt with thoughts, not to be 

unlooſed with fingers. 
* To have a fair miſtreſs in love, and want gold to 
maintain her; to have thouſands of people to fights 
T and no peny to pay them ; maketh your Miſtreſs wild, .- * 
and your Souldiers tame. | 

True love is never idle, but worketh to ſerve him 
whom he loveth. Aug. | 

As Ivy in every place ftudeth ſomewhat to cleave 
unto, ſo Love is ſeldom without a ſubje&. 

- Love 1s threefold : the firſt only embraceth ver- 
ndf tue; "the ſecond is infamous, which preferreth bodily 
pleaſure; the third is of the body and ſoul: nothing 
| more noble than the firſt, than the ſecond nothing {! 
vg more vile, the third is equal to both. Plate. ( 

S Loveis acruel impreſſion of that wonderfull pak. *: 
ſion, which to be defined is impoſſible, becauſe no 
words reach to the ſtrong nature of ir, and only they 
know .it which inwardly do feel it. Aurel. 

He that maketh his Miſtreſs a Goldfinch may per- 
haps in time find her a Wagrail. | 

e aſſaults of love muſt be beaten back at the 

firſt ſight, leſt they undermine at the ſecond. Pythag. 

He that looketh to have clear water, muſt dig 
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4 deep ; he that longeth for ſweer muſick, muſt iraigf; 


art to the higheſt ; and he that ſeeketh to win 'hi 
love; muſt ftretch his labour, and hazard his life. 
s It falleth our in love as it dorh with Vines ; for the 
& young Vines bring the moſt wines, but the old is beſt 
x Birds are detained with ſweet calls, bur they are 
caught with broad nets: Lovers are allured with fair 
= 4 and entangled with diſdainfull eyes. 

— Of love mixed with mockery foHoweth the trath 
of infamy. | 

He that hath foreeyes muft nor behold the candle; 
nor he chat would leave his love, fall to the remem- 
brance of his Lady : for the one cauſeth his eyes to 
- ſmart, and the other procureth his heart to bleed. - 
Like as the fire waſteth the wood, ſo ſcornfulnefs 

Love can never be fully fixed, when in him that's 
b /oved the:e wanteth merir. | 

It is convement in love to be diſcreet, and in hatred 
provident and adviſed. 

Love is a frantick frenzy, that ſo infeQs the minds 
of men that under the taſte of NeQarthey are poiſons 
ed with the water of Styx. | 

Love brings on lewd looks to command by power, 
and to be obeyed by force. - 

Love and Fortune favour them that are reſolute, 

Lovers oft-times proceed. in their ſuit as Craft 
whoſe paces are always backward. 

' As affeQtion in a lover is reſtleſs, ſo if it be perfe 
x 4 endleſs. -. 

Love 1s a ſweet tyranny, becauſe the lover en» 
dir.th his -torment willingly. Niphuz, | 

The mind of a lover is -not-where he liveth, but 


| Where he loveth. 


Love fix d on vertue increaſeth ever by continuance. 


The paſſionate Lover if he ſai), love is his Pilot; 
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Inffif he walk, love is his companion; if he ſleep, love iS 
his pillow. 

Love isonely remedied by love, and fancy muſt be 
cured by affeGion. Pyth. . 

. Sophocles being demanded what harm he would 
wiſh to-his enemy ; anſwered, That he might love 
where he was not fanked. 

Love ts moſt fortunare where courage is moſt reſolute. 

AﬀeQtions are harder to ſuppiels than enemies to 
ſubdue. | 
Lovers oaths are like fetters made of glaſ;, that gli- 
em-y ſter fair, but couple na conſtcainr. | 
S tof Love maketh a;manthart isnaturally addiQted to vice 
, © to be endued with vertue,forcing him to apply himlzIlf 
Ine to a!l Jaudable exerciſes, that thereby he may obtain | 
his lover's favour coveting to be skijfall in good [et» 
at's lers, that by his learning he may allureher ; to excell 
'F in muſick, that by his melody he may intice her; to 
tred}] frame his ſpeech in 2 perfe& Phraſe, that by his lJearn- 
 "F ing and eloquence he may perſwade her : and what 
indsF nature wanteth, he ſecketh ro amend by art: and 
on-ff the only-canſe of rhis vertuous d;ſpoſirion is lov. | 
Love, be it never fo faithfull, is bur a Chaos of care - 
very 2nd fancy ; though never fo fortunate, is but a nzat3 
of miſery. Chile. | 
te, Love is to be driven out by reaſon, not to be thruſt 
ds & our by force. 
Amidſt the natural paſſions of man, love is the 
fountain of all other. | 
The Lover knoweth what he doth delice, bur he 
eg knoweth not whar he ſhould delire. | 
FH Love may wither by little and little, but the 100t 
will not be-removed cn a ſudden, 
It is a profic for young men, and a fault far old men 2 
to be in love. _—_ 

' The beſt Phyſician to cure love is ſhe that gave 

wound. B 3 he 
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The firſt ftep to wiſedom is, not to love; the 


cond, ſo to love that it is not perceived. Plate. . 
Secret love burneth with the fierceſt flame. - 
As a King is honoured in his Image, ſo God in mane 
3s both loved and hated : he cannot hate man who lo.Þ;; 


veth God, nor can he love God who hateth man Bery 
He that gathereth Roſes myſt be content to prick 
his fingers : and he that will win a woman's S_ will 
myſt be content with ſharp words. 
There are ſix properties in love : Self-love is th 
ground of miſchief ; Laſcivious love, the root of re; 
morſe ; Wanton love, the cowards warfare ; Punk 


love never ſaw the face of fear ; Pure love's eye 
pierce the darkeſt corners ; Pure love attempteth the! 


- . $r=ateſt dangers. 
Libertas quoniam nulli jam reſtat amanti, | Cc 
Nallus liber erit, fs quis amare velit. th 

==-o—==» Hey quantum mentes dominatur it aquas. th 
Tuſta Venus 4 af 

th 

Of TJealovſie. ( ir 


Deſin: Jealoufie is @ diſcaſe of the mind, proceeding i ſe 
from a fear that a man hath, that that thing is com«|} a: 
enunicated to another which he would not have common, | x1 
but private to himſelf : it is alſo bred of that love c. 

. which will not ſuffer a partner in 4 thing beloved,  }\ n 


E that is pained with the reſtleſs torment of Jea« 
louſte doubreth and miſtruſteth himſelf, being} c 
always frozen with fear, and fired with ſaſpicion.Her, 
Jealouſie is ſuch a heavy and grievous enemy to r 
holy eſtate of matrimony, and ſoweth between 
married couple ſuch deadly ſeeds of ſecret hatred and 1 
- contention, as love being once raſed out with di-Jj { 
| Nruſt thereof, through envy inſueth bloody revenge: 
A jealous man is {uſpicious, evermere judging th 


worſt: 


' 
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+ for if his Wife be merry, he thinketh herim- 
| oe if ſober, ſullen; if Neafunt, unconſtant;; 
F ſhe laugh, it is lewdly ; if ſhe look, it 15 lightly : 
Sea, he is till caſting beyond the Moon, and: watch- 
Sch as the crafty Car over the filly Mouſe. 7 

Love as it is divine with loyalty, ſo it is helifh with 
alouſie. 

Jealouſie proceedeth from too much love. 

The heart being once infefted with Jealouſie, the 
$ theWlzeps are broken , and dreams prove unquiet ; the 
f re ight is conſumed in flumbers, thoughts and cares, 
PunEnd the day in wo?, vexation and miſery. 
ya The Jealous man living dyes, and dying prolong! 
| theZour his life and paliion worſe than death; none look» 
eth on- his love, but ſuſpicion ſays, This is hs that 
covets to be corrival in my favours; none knocks at 
the door, but ſtarting up, he thinketh them to be 
the Meſſengers of fancy ;none talk but they whiſper of 
affeGion. If ſhe frown, the hates him, and loves 0« 
thers ; if ſhe ſmile it is b{cauſe ſhe hath had ſucceſs 

L in herlove : if ſhe look frowardly on anyMan ſhe diſe 
ing} ſembles ; if he favour him with a gracious eye, thet 
mJ as a man poſſe{]:d with a frenzy, he crieth out that - 
vol ©} neither fire in the ſtraw, nor love in xa woman's looks i 
oveF can be concealed. Thus doth he live reſtleſs, and * 
 - F maketh love, that oft is ſweet, to be in taſte more bit»" , 
ter than gall. | 

Jealoutie is a hell ro the mind, and an horrour to the 
conſcience, ſuppreſſing reaſon, and inciting rage. 

As there is no content to the ſweernel jn Jove ; fs 
there is no deſpair to the prejudice of Jealouſic. | 
As a ſhip in a tempeſt, ſo is the mind roſt by Jea- 
Jouſie : the one ſtill expefteth- his wreck, the other 

ſeeketh his own ruine. 


Jealouſie maketh the coward ſtout, the baſhfull au- | 
dacious, the babler ſilent. | 
. be B. Gaz. He 
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He that is jealous is like'him that is ſick of an ague 
and poureth in drink to augment the chilneſs ot hi 
fickneſs. Hip. | 

There can be no greater Tyranny than jealouſ 
whereby a man continually murthereth himſelf living 

Jealouſte begetteth revenge, revenge nouriſhet 

jealouſie. . 

Love is married to jealouſie. 
= Suſpicion is the mother of jealouſje. ' Dionyſcus. 
| T hree things breed jealouſie ; a mighty ſtare, a rich 
© $reaſure, and a fair wife. 
©, Jealouſie is a hell-born fiend, that peſtereth the 
hind with inceſlant paſſions. 

_ Jzalouſic in ſecking death contemneth it ; in find- 

Ing it repineth thereat ; not forenduring it, but be. 

cauſe it ſuffereth him not to out-live revenge. 

As the Crow thinks her own birds faireſt, ſo the 
jealous man thinketh his own choice excellenteſt. 

OF little Brooks proceed great Rivers, and from 
ſmall ſparkles of jealouſie ariſe great flames of diſtem- 
rature. 

” # To trouble a jealous man with counſel, is to aug. 

ment his pain with ſuſpicion. 

”  Matrimoniam ita demum tranquilleexigi puteſt, ſs ux« 
& caca maritus autem ſurdus fiat. Famineum genus 24- 
litypiz oft obnoxium, & hinc oriuntur rixa & querim« 

” mia: rurſus mari:o obnoxia eft uxoris garrulitas ; qui 


moleltid cariturus eſt fi ſurdus ſit. 


Of Hate. 

De:fin. Het, or Envy, is agrief ariſing of another 
man's proſperity, and malignity is moſt commonly joyned 
with it ; whether it be the foundation of it, as ſome 
ſay, or one part thereof, as 0: hers would have it. This 
walignity or common hate is a delight and pleaſure ta- 
ken in another man's harn, alt ho' we receive no prof 

- 3 Beres 
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20ul thereby ; and it ſeemeth to be accidental, that is pro 
fl cured by a hatred orill will, ariſing of ſome evil aff e« 
- ron which one man beareth to. another. 
uf TH E greateſt floud hath the ſoone!t ebb, the ſo- * 
ving reſt rempreſt the ſuddeneſt calm , the hotteſk 
love the coldeſt end ; and from the deepeſt defireoften- 
rimes enſueth the deadlieſt hate. '3 
Hate thirſterh to ſalve his hurts by revenge. 
Envy is a ſecret enemy to honour. 
rich} There is nothing that more ſpicerh a man, than to- 
receive an injury before his enemy. 
bf Hatred is the ſpiric of darkneſs. 
Hatred is blind as well as love. Plutarch. 
14. Envy is imagined of the Poets to dwell in a dark 
cave, being pale and lean, looking aſquint, abounding 
with gall, her teeth black, never rejoycing but in 
he {| Others harm, ſtill unquier and carefull, and continu- 
"I ally tormenting her ſelf. 
Envy in this point may be diſcerned from hatred; 
the one 1s ſecret, the other 1s open, 
The envious man is fd with dainty meat, for he 
doth continually gnaw upon his own heart. 
"| Hate hath ſundry affeCtions, as contempt, anger, 
debate and ſcornfulnefs. 
Envy ſhooteth at others, and woundeth her ſelf. 
Sicthan Tyrants yet did never find 
Than Envy greater torment of the mind. PD 
A wile man had rather be envied for provident: - 
ſparing, than pitied for his prodigal fpending. : 
Bavins are known by their bands, Lions by their 
claws, Cocks by their combs, and Envious men by - 
© their manners. | : 
| Envy nevercaſteth her eye low, and: ambition. ne- 
ver points but always upward. | 
Revenge barketh onely ar rhe Stars, and: pight 
{purns at that ſhe cannot reach. 364 + 045M 
Bs Envy © 


i 
Ht, 
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Envy braggeth, but draweth no bloud ; and the. 


* malicious have more mind to quip than might to cur, 
Envy is like lightning that will appear in the dark- 


- eſt fog. en 
* Very few dare ſerve or follow ſuch as the Prince 
© doth hate. ne 
' Much ſtrangeneſs breedeth hatred, and too much 
familiarity breedeth contempr. Fl 


The grudge, hatred and-malice of them that be evil 
* juſtifieth the juſtice and ſentence of them that be good. || þ« 
_ Ir js better to be fellow with many in love than to, 
be a King with hatred and envy. 
* Envy1is blind, and can do nothing but diſpraiſe Þ ;+ 
, vertue. Solon. to 
Envy is ſo envious, that to them that of her are 
| moſt' denied, and ſer fartheſt off, ſhe giveth moſt } », 
 ervel ſtrokes with her feet. 
ruſt conſumeth Iron, ſo doth envy the hearts of | © 
the envious. Anaxag. re 
envious man waxeth lean with the fataeſs of his 


neighbour. L n 
It is a'ſcab of the world to be envious at vertue. 
'Envy is the companion of mightineſs. 7 
” T do not allow of (envy ; but for good, ſauh Euri- 
3-4es, I would be envied. 2 


| Envy is che daughter of pride, the authour of mur- 
- her and revenge, the begirfner of ſecret ſedition, and & r 
| pgs tormenter of vertue. 
vy is the filthy ſlime and impoſthume of the ſoul; F « 
| - copy torment to him in whom it abideth; a 
| ome, a poiſon, or quick-filver, which conſumeth 
- ahefleſh,and drieth up the marrow of the bones Socrar; | | 
» Take away envy, and that which I have is thine: 
- tet there be noenvy,and that which thou haſt is mine. 
- © The envious man. thinketh his Neighbour's loſſes Y | 
_ bg, be_his gain, of 
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Of Vices Envy is the moſt ancient, Pride the grea- 
teſt, and Gluttony the fouleſt, 
The injured man doth oftentimes forget, but the 
envious man doth never ſpare to perſecute. 4 
Envy isa ſickneſs growing from other mens happi» * 
neſs. Mar. Aurel. : ; 
If any man be good, he is envied ; if evil, himielf 2 
15 envious. | 
The envious bury men quick, and taiſe up men- | 
being dead, | 
Hidden hatred is more dangerousthan open enmity. * 
It js an evil thing to hurt becauſe thou hateſt: bur” * 
it -"__ wicked, becauſe thou haſt hurt, therefore 
to hate. ' 
Malice drinketh up: the greateſt part of his own+ 
oiſon. Socrat. 4 
That hatred is commonly moſt deadly- which hath 
once been buried, and: afterwards through Injury is--* 
revived. ; 
The Injury of a friend is more grievous than the- : 
malicious hatred of an Enemy. .9 
Envy is always ready to ſpeak what cometh next to- 
mind, and not that which ſhe ought to ſpeak. _ 
Like as grief is a diſeaſe of che Lady: oy is malice- ' 
a. ſickneſs of the ſou]. 
Envy is nothing elſe by grief of the mind at othes< 
mens proſperity. Amb: « 
Debate, deceit, contention and envy are the fruity»: 
of evil thoughts. / 
Envy doth always wait at vertue's elbow. 
Glory-in the end ereterh that which envy -in. the 
beginning ſeemed to depreſs. Y 
Paſcitur in vivu livor, poſt fata quieſcis.. 
Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam ſunt quam ts" 
rum qui genus ac fortunam ſuam animis 10% 4aquant, aut 
virtutem & alienum. bonum oderunt... 
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«Of Women. 
* Defin W.men being of one and the ſelf-ſame ſubſiance 
with man, are what man it, onely ſo much more 1mper. .p0 
- ett, as they are created the ky veſſels. | 
£ Omens ſorrows are either roo extreme, not'to Þ ye 
' be redreſſed, or elſe tricked vp with difſt- he 
{ molation, not to be believed. lo 
Who finds gonſtancy in a woman finds all things 
+30 a woman. ly 
'* Women are to be meaſured, not by their beauties, | be 
' "bur by their vertues. to 
Women in their wills are peremptory, and in their 
* anſwers ſharp ; yet like Falcons they will ſtoop to a 
. gaudy lure. be 
* * Womens tongues pierce as deep as their eyes. a! 
Wainens eyes ſhed tears both of ſorrow and difſi- Y de 
" mulation, 
-- * Women ars wonders of nature, if they wrong not  w 
" Mature. 
© Women are admirable Angels, if they would not | w 
drawn with Angels to become Devils. 
A woman once made equal with man becometh I} ec 
. hi ſuperiour. Secra?. ir 
Women zre of rigit tender condition; they will 
comp! ain for a ſmall cauſe, and for leſs will riſe vp 8 © 
Into great pride. tl 
- © Like as 30 man can tell where a ſhoe wringeth him 
| berter than he that wears it; ſo no man can rellawo«. © n 
- mans diſpoſition better than be that hath wedded her; F 
”; f Fare Aurel. c 
”* There is no creature that more vefireth bonous, 
, «nd worſe keepeth it, than a woman. { 
Beauty in the faces of women, and folly -in cheic 
| heads, be two worms that fret life and nk goods. , = 
” Women for a little goodneſs look for great praife ;, ;Y { 
hut for much evil go chaſtiſement. 
DG Aa? 
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A fierce beaſt a Dy to the Comes” 
woman ; for the is of much. 

wer to do great harm. Euripides. = 
The Eagle, when ſheſoareth neareſt the Sun, ho- - 
vers for a prey; the Salamander is moſt warm whea®? 


monwealth is a wic 


he lieth from the fire ; and a woman moſt heart-hol- 
low when ſhe is moſt lip-hol 


Though women ſeem chaſk yet they may ſecret- ] 


ly delight in change ; and though their countenance 


be coy to all, yet their conſcience may be courteous -7 


to ſome one. 
Women in miſchief are wiſer than men. 


Women by nature are more pitifull than-men ; but * 


being moved ro anger they become more envious than 


deceitfull than the Devil. Socrat. 


Women that are chaſt when they are truſted, prove 


wantons when they are cauſleſlly ſuſpe&ed. 


It is the property of a woman to covet moſt that 


which is denied her. 


ſo hard in the bud that it ſoundeth like ſteel, and be- 
ing ripe, put forth, is nothing but wool. 


As 1t is natural to women to deſpiſe that which is. 


offered, ſo it is death»to them to be denied rhat which 
they demand. 


Womens hearts are full of holes, apt to receive, but 


not to retain. 


He that can abide a curſt wife need not fear what * 


@.% 


company he liverh in. 


Like as to a ſhrewd horſe belongeth a ſharp bridle, 


fo ought- a curſt wife to be ſharply handled. Plate, 7 


cloſets of woments thoughts are ever open, 


and the depth of their hearts hath aſtring that 


ftrerchkeh co their tongues end. 


Py 
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a Serpent, more malicious than a Tyrant, and more- * 


- 


Vigſns hearts are like Cotten-trees, whoſe fruit is 


« © 
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"open are like to Fortune ſtanding ujot 
£58 lobe, 
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- Globe, winged with the feathers of fickſeneſs. 


 _Therule for aWife to live by is her Husband, if he 
be obedient to the Laws publick. ou: 


© . The eyes of women are framed by art to enamour, 

> and their tongues by nature to enchant. ly 

& Womens faces are lures, their beauty baits, their 
looks nets, and their words inciting charms. me 


A -hard-favoured woman, renowned for her Chaſti- 
| ty, is more to be honoured than ſhe that is inconſtant, | de 
"Hough never ſo famous for her beauty. Mar. Aurel. I © 
”  Sophocles being asked, why, when he brought in the- © W! 
- perſons of women, he made them always good, 
- whereas Euripides made them bad ; Becauſe I (quoth I A 
he) do repreſent women as they ſhou!d be, Euripi- 
' des ſuch as they are. 
> A fair woman unconſtant, may be reſembled with I *0 
* the counterfeit which Praxiteles made of Fora ; be- 

fore the which. if one- ſtood direfly, it ſeemed. to I ©© 
| weep; if on the left ſide, ir ſeemed to laugh ; if on I ** 
+ the right fide, to fleep. 

Womens wits are like Shefield knives, which ſome. | 
times are ſo ſharp that they will cur a hair, and other. I 77 
while ſo blunt that they muſt go to the grindſtone. H 
If Women be beautiful, they are to be won with 
- praiſes; if coy, with prayers ; if proud, with gifts; W © 
© if covetous with promiſes. by 
” A woman of good life feareth no man with an evil. I | 


- e. 

4 omen often in their loves reſemble the Apothe- 
caries in their Arts, who chuſe the weeds for their 
Hams when they leave the faireſt flowers in the I ? 
- garden. * 7 


* The wiſer ſort of women are commonly tickled: ” 
With ſelf-love. «4 

The aff:Qions of women are always fettered, et | 
- ther with outward. or inward beauty. | 
Womens- 
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Womens hearts and their tongues are not relatives. 
: Afair woman with foul condirions is like aſumptus«- | 
ous ſepulchre full of rotten bones. | 

A woman that hath been married to many can hard-" * 
ly pleaſe any. | « 
r An honett women being beautifull killeth young +> 
men with her countenance. Guevar. 4 
R A woman's mind is uncertain, it hath azmany new 2? 
devices as atree hath leaves : for ſhe is always defi- 
rous of change, and ſeldom Ioveth him heartily wit 
whom ſhe hath been long converſanr. 

Truſt zor a woman whetft ſhe weepeth, for it 1s hex * 
nature to weep when ſhe wanteth her will. Socrat. 

Silence in a. woman is a ſpecial vertue, 

A woman that hath no dowry to marry her, ought 
; © to have vertue to adorn her. ; 
; A woman in her wit,is pregnable; in her ſmile, de-. 7 
, | ceivable ; in her frown, revengeable ; in her death, 

acceptable, 

A fair, beautifull and chat waman is the perfe& 
workmanſhip of God, the true glory .of Angels, the 
rare miracle of earth, and fole wonder of the world; 
Hermes. 

| That man that is marred to a peaceable and ver. * 
tuous woman, being on earth hath attained heaven, 
being in want, hath attained wealth, being in woe * 
| WW hath attained comfort. | 

Famina nulla bona eft ; wel ſs bona contigit ullt, 
Neſcio quo patio res mala fatta bona eſt. 
- Niſt Jermonum ovtims ſemins mulieres ſuſcipiant, &* © 
BY parcicipes eruditionis virorum fiant, abſurda multa pre« 
waque confilia atque cogitationes & affettus males pa» 
riznt. Plutarch. . : 

: Of Beauty. 


Defin. Beauty is @ ſeemly compoſition of all the meme | 
bers, wherein all the parti with. a ctrtain grace agree 
zoget hers 
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toget her : but beauty and comlineſs f the mind it a 
convenience meet for the excellency of a man, and that 
wherein his nature doth differ from other living Crea-' 
- Fires : and as the outward beauty moveth and re. 

Joyeeth the eyer ; ſo this ſhining in our lives by god i 1. 
= order and moderation, both in deed and word, draw. "i 
E eth unto us the hearts of thoſe men amongſt whom we | _. 
= Cine. 

Buy is ſuch a fading good, that it can ſcarce be 
poſieiſed before it be vaniſhed. a1 
Inty tameth the heart, and Gold overcometh 

auty. 
* The greateſt gift that ever the Gods beſtowed upon 4 
man 1s Beauty ; for- it both delighteth the eye, con- 
= tentetli the mind, and winneth good will and favour lj. 
» of all men. Anacharſis.. 
| Beauty is a Tyrant for a ſhort time, the privilege Þ ;,- 
* of nature, a clofs deceit, and a folitary Kingdom. 
\. Itis ablind man'squeſtion,to ask thoſe things 
_ are loved which are beautifull. | 
* The beauty vf the body withereth with age, and is Þ 1 
| impaired by ſickneſs. | 
6 e beauty of the ſoul is innocency and humility. 


Greg. 
8 The faireſt creaturethat God made was the world. 
- Womenthatpaint themſelves to ſezm beautifull do 1 
= elean deface the Image of their Creator. Amby. 

* A beautifull countenance is afilent commendation. K g« 
z* Beauty cannotinflame the fancy ſo much in a month, 


EE) 


Zasridiculous folly can quench it in a moment. of 
| Beauty, vertue, and wealth, are three deep perſwa- 
- ſions to make love frollick. Y 


The more beauty is ſeen, the more it is admired: * 

In all things diviſible there is ſomething more, ſotne- _: 

* thing leſs, ſomething equal, more or leſs; what carr 

| be then more equal than beauty or wit? 4-iF. Ke . 
| e. / 


14 
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The Scorpion, if hetouch never ſo lightly inveno- | 
meth the whole body, the leaſt ſpark of wild-fire ſets 
4 whole houſe on flame, the Cockatrice killeth men. * 
with his ſight, the ſting of love and beauty woundeth 
deadly, the flame of fancy ſets all the thoughts on | 
fire, and the eyes of a Lover wounded with beauty 
are counted incurable, \, 4 

He that is an enemy to beauty 1s a foe to nature. 

Beauty without honeſty is like poiſon preſerved #2 
a box of gold. 

Beautifull women. be dangerous marks for young 
men's eyes to ſhoot xr. 

Chuſe not thy wife by her beauty, but by her ho- 
neſty : for good deeds will remain' when age hath ta» 
ken her beauty from her, 6 

Pravam facit miſturam cum ſapientia forma: Neg» © 
leFa decoris cura plus placet, &* hoc ipſum quod non orna= 
mus ornatius eft. Amb. . | 


Of Diſſimulation. 


Defin. Diſſimulatiagds an e0i4-humonyf the miley wa T. 
contrary io honeſty}, it 1s a Tountenante ever tjateas 


's imagination, and a mari 
wogefteth. | ; Foe 7 
n in ſhew prove ofcen the hoMe 
naeart. Plotin 
The tip of the rongue ſaundeth not always the 
depth of the hearr. g 
Where there isthe greateſt flouriſh of vertue, there 
oft-times appeareth the greateft blemiſh of vanity. 
A counter feit diſeaſe 1s ſometimes taken away with » 
a falſe ſyrup. | 
It is better to have an open foe than a difſembling 
friend. Pxthagerar. 4 | 
Subtile Sophiſtry perverteth true Philoſophy. 
He which dwelleth next to a Cripple will on 
- rn 


ing from the 20 6 
in whatſoe vt; 
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' Jearn to halt : and he that is converſant with an hy. 

pocrite will ſoon endeavour to difſemble. 
Diſſembled holineſs is double iniquity. 

; The more talk is ſeaſoned with fine phraſes, the 
- Teſs it ſavoureth of true meaning. 

' Hethat diſſ:mbleth ſinneth nor of ignorance , but 


 deceiveth by a colour which ke himſelf knowerth robs 


falſe. Origen. 

Diſſemble not with thy friend either for fear to 
diſpleaſe him, or for malice to deceive him. Plato. 

It is far better to ſpeak the truth*in a few words, 
than to keep ſilence with deep difſimulation. 

Diſſembling courtefies are like Circe's charms, 
which can tum vain-glorious fools into Aſſes : glut- 
tonous fools into Swine, pleaſant fools into Apes, and 

d fools into Peacocks. 

Deecitdeſerves deceit, and the end of treachery is 

to have no truſt 


F*.5 hath need of cloaking, whereas truth is ever 
n s . 


mbler, willcant give him credit when he bring- 
-true take. Plato. x 


unto miſ- hap. 
The mind of a crafty diſſembler is hardned more 


by praCtice, than the hands of an Artificer by great 


labour. 
* Impia ſub dulci melle wenena latent, 


Herea:s fletus ſub perſona riſus eſt, 


Of Folly. 
Defin. Fly, or intemperancy in our ations, is an over= 


flowing in voluptwouſneſs, forcing and compelling all rea 
ſen in ſuch ſort, that no conſideration lofs or hin ate. 3 


tharh often been deceived with the Ties of a 


The flattering of an enemy is like the me!ody of Fc 
the Syrenes, who ſing not to ſtir wi th, but allure 
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by rance i able to ay or keep back him that i thro" long 
cuſtome ed with wvice.from betaking himſelf of ſet 
purpoſe to the execution of all his deſires and luſts, as 
the} þe chat placeth his ſole and ſovereign good therein, © | 
ſeeking for no other contentation in any thing, but only \_ * 
-_ in that which bringet h to his ſenſes delight andpleaſure. 
2 D8 { 
ATE wit and unfruitfull wiſedom are the next ? 
to neighbours to folly. Nb? | 

There can be no greater vanity in the world, than 
to eſteem the world, which efteemeth no mar ; and 
to make little account of God, whoſo greatly regar- 
deth all men. Auguſt. . | 

There can be no greater folly in man, than by 
much travel to encreaſe his goods, and with vain 
pleaſures to loſe his foul. Greg. DE ER? 

I is folly ro attempt any wicked beginning, in hope 
ff a good ending. +: FM 
He that is vainly carried away with all things, is 
never delighted with one thing. 

It is a common imperfe&ion to commit folly, but 
an extraordinary. perteCtion to amend. 

The importunate and the fool are brothers chil 
ren. Marcus Aurel, q 

To be wanton without wit is apiſhneſs, and to be 
witty without wantonneſs is preciſeneſs. | 

Fire is to be quenched in the ſpark, weeds areto be - 
rooted out in the bud, and folly in the bloſſome. 

Follies paſt are ſooner” remembred than redreſſtd. 

He that makes a queſtion where there is no dotbt, 
muſt rake an anſwer where there isno reaſon. | 

Few vices are ſufficient to darken many vertues. 
UIatarch. 

He that lendeth. to all that will borrow, ſhewerhs © © 
Wreat good will, but little wiſedom. | 
le | Marriage leapeth into the ſaddle, and repentance- 

©£91. the crouper. Guever. Vanity 
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| Vanity is the Path wherein youth marcheth, anu!! 

* folly the Page that waitsattendant upon their aQtiondſ- / 

Pygmalioen carved a Pifture with his hand, and doffor: 

* © ted upon it with his heart. y 

F > Hethat makes curioſity in Tove will ſo long ſtraigh 
courtefie that either he will be counted a ſolemn ſui 

ror, or a witlefs wooer, 

Too much curiofiry ſavoureth of ſelf-love ; ani} 7 
ſuch as are too familiar run into contempt. Yuci 

Folly refuſeth go!d, and frenzy preferment : wiſe} $ 
dom ſecketh after dignity, and counſel looketh fagper 
gain. 

To make the thing proper to one which befor 
was common to all, is atrue note of folly, and a bePef 
ginning of diſcord. ; | - 

The riotous that ſickneth upon ſurfeit, and the foolff 0: 
that feedeth adverfiry,can very hardly be cured. Solnfj 7: 

The fool wanteth all things,and yer if he had thenff / 
could not uſe one of them. 

' Some be fools by nature,and ſome be crafty foolst 
get themſelves a living ; for when they cannot thrinfpit] 
by their wiſedom, then they ſeek to live by folly. | E 
| Among the fooliſh, he is moſt fool that knowetiÞner 
little, and yet would ſeem to know-much. 4ug. 

To be overcome with affeQions is an evident rokenl F 
of folly. u 

It is a great folly for a man to muſe much on ſuc 1 
þ 


things as paſs his underſtanding. e 
 - Folly is the poverty of the mind. þ 
”  __ Awell-favoured and fair pezſon that is a fool 15 lar 
a fair houſe and an evil Hoſt harboured therein. Dingo] 
sf, = 
It is mere folly to hate ſin in another, and ſeeki 
to corre it, ro fall into a greater ſin thy ſelf. I E 
A fool that from baſe poverty is raiſed up to xichaſÞ 
and world]y proſperity is of all men moſt forgrt 
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anSu!!, and unfriendly to his friends. 
on} A thing .done fool knoweth ; but a wiſe man 
doforeſeeth things before they come to paſs. 
The more riches thata fool hath, the fooliſher he is. | 
rail The heart of a fool is in his mouth, but the mouth i 
fuilbf a wiſe man is in his heart. 
Inſtru&ion given to fools encreaſeth folly. ; 
an Inter cetera mala hoc quoque habet ſtultitia, Sempet 
\ncipit wivere. Seneca. 
riſell Sicut nec anris eſcas, nec guttur verba copnoſcit : it 
ec ſults ſapientiam ſapiemis intelligit. 


tor Of Flattery. | 
Defin. #lattery is a peſtilent and noiſome vice : it is hardly 
zo be diſcerned from friendſhip : becauſe in every mott« 
on and affetion of the mind they are mutually mingled 
roget her ; but intheir ations, they are mere contrarier, 
for flattery diſſenteth from what it ſeems to intend. © 
E is unwiſe that rather reſpe&eth the fawning 
words of a flatterer, than 'the true love of a 
iichful friend. Aurel, Wl 
Flattery reſembles Swallows, which in the Sum- 
er-time creep under every houſe, and in the Win« 
r leave nothing behind them bur dirt. y 
Flatterers blaze that with praiſe which they have 
uſe to blaſpheme with curſcs. 


2 
4 
\ 


To flatter a wiſe man ſhews want of wiſedom itt - 


he Alarrerer. 


y "As no Vermine will breed where they find no* 


rarmth, no Vultures haunt where they find no 
o Flies ſwarm where they ſee no'fleſh, no Pilgrims 
reep where there is no Croſs ; fo there is no Paraſite 
ll lurk where he finds no gain. | 
He that ſecketh by a plauſible ſhadow of fla 
chefÞÞ ſeduce a mind from chaſtiry to adultery, inn 
rgegainſt the law of nature, in defrauding aman - his 
| ue 
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due, his bonour, and his reputation. Laan. 
Little things catch light minds,and fancy is a wo 
that feedeth firſt upon fennel. G 
- Whiteſilver draweth black lines, and ſweet word 
© breed ſharp torments. 
| Ft is better to fall among a ſort of Ravens, than 
monegſt flattering companions : for the Ravens nee 
eat a man till he be dead, but flatterers will not ſpa 
to devour him while he is alive. Plutarch. 

Flatrery is like a golden pill, which outwardlyg 
vech pleaſure, but inwardly is full of bitterneſs. 

Flatterers are like Trencher-flies, which wait mon 
for lucre than for love. m 

Endeavour diligently to know thy ſelf, ſo ſhallt 
flatterer deceive thee. Bias. 

The flatterer diligently applieth himſelfto the time 
and frameth his ſpeech to pleaſe his maſter's humour., 

Like as a Chameleon 6x all colours ſave whute 
ſo hath a flatterer all points ſave honeſty. 

The wood maintaining fire is conſumed-by it ; ar 
riches, which nourilh flatteries, by them come to ot 
thing. Srobeus. hi 
G He that truly knows himſelf cannot be deceivedlt 

attery. 

Flattery is like friendſhip in ſhew,but not in fruit 

To chide or flatter thy wife publickly, is the ne 
way to make her do 11I privately. 

Adulatio apertis & propitiis auribus recipitur, in| 
cordia ima deſcendit : venit ad me pro amicoblandusi 
wicws. Senec. | 

Sicut ſumenda (unt amara ſalubria, its ſemper vit 
aa eft amara dulcedo. Cicero. 

Of Suſpicion, 
Defin. Suſpicion is @ certain doubrfull fear of the mi 
det aining the heart timorouſly with ſundry affeti 
and uncertain proceedings. | 
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T is hard to blind ſuſpicion with a falſe colour, e- 
0 ] ſpecially when conceit ſtandeth at the door of an 
enemy. Aurel. ; 
Su —_ heads want no Sophiſtry to ſupply their. 
miſtruſt. \- 
Let not thine heart ſuſpe& what neither thine eyes 
ſee by proof, nor thine ears hear by report. _ x 
That man that is feared of many hath cauſe like» 
wiſe to ſuſpe& many. Socrates. | 
Miſtruſt no man without cauſe, neither be thou 
credulous without proof, 
mor Suſpicion is a vertue, where a man holds his ene- 
my in his boſome. 
ed is hard to harbour belief in the boſome of miſ- 
eruir. 
Where the party is known for a profeſſed foe, there 
aſpicious hate enſueth of courſe. 
It is hard to procure credit where truth is ſuſpeQed. 
Suſpicion 1s the poiſon of true Friendſhip. Auguſt. 
[rc is better to ſuſpe& too ſoon,than miſlike too late. 
Small acquaintance breeds -miſtruſt, and miſtruſt 
hinders love. 
Suſpicion may enter a falſe ation, but proof ſhall 
never bring in his plea. 
Where vertue keepeth the fort, report and ſuſpici- 
neon may aflail, but never ſack. | 
Suſpicion engendreth curioſity , backbiting, unqui- 
tnelſs, faQtions, jealouſie, ahd many other mhief, 
Open ſuſpeQting of others cometh of ſecret con» 
lemning our ſelves. $. P. S. 
| Where hatefull ſuſpicion breedeth enmity, there 
_t 1s hard with painted ſhadows to procure amity. 
He that feareth nothing {uſp2Qeth nothing. 
Fools ſuſpe& wiſe men, and wiſe men know fools. 
When we ſuſpe&t our ſelves to be moſt miſerable, 
then 15 the grace of God moſt favourable. Bernard. 
Beauty 
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Beanty 1s the true glaſs of divine vertue, and ſuſpi 
* cion the mirrour in which we ſee our own noted dan. 


ers. 
® Y Suſpe& the meaning, and regard not ſpeeches. Soo. ſ. 
> Baniſh from thy heart unworthy ſuſpicion, for it ;, 
7 polluteth the excellency of the ſoul. + 
'To ſuſpe& where there is cauſe, is ſufferable ; but 
to ſuſpe& without cauſe, is intolerable - 
_ He that lives without offencenever needs to ſuſpes 
reproof. 

Cauſeleſs ſuſpicion is the next way to make him doefs | 
evil, which always before did carry a conſtant mean 
ing. Bias. - Yrat! 

Ofavius Auguſtus domum ſu am non ſolum crimine, ſelfple 

ſuſpicione criminis, vacare voluit. Þ 1 
Sicut difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur malum qui bonus eft 

ſoc arfficilt aliquem ſuſpicatur bonum qui ipſe malus efſTh 

Cicero. \ 

Of Thoughts. hit 

Defin. Thought generally is all the imaginations of owfſbut 

brain, which, being a propoſed objeft of the heart, 1 

keth it continually revebve and work pon thoſe conceitipnc 

Houghts of love the farther they wade,the deeperf<!d 

KL they be ; and deſires ended with peril ſavowſf Ii 

of greateſt delight. 
Carry-thy thoughts ſealed up with ſilence. vel] 
Thoughts are bloſſoms of the mind, and word" 

the fruits of deſires. Hermes. F2b 
There is nothing that more ſhortneth the life « 
men than vain hope and idle thoughts. be 

To muſe and meditate is the life of a learned ma o 

ry 


Cite. 


Cogitations and thoughts are the movings and tr 


vels'of the ſoul. Arif. Go 
here are no colours ſo contrary as white ang, 
black, no elements ſo diſagreeing as fire and wateqſ"%s 
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nos any thing ſo oppoſite as mens thoughts and their 
-J words. ; : 


Think from whence thou comeſt, bluſh where thou 


art, and tremble to remember whither thou {halcgo. 


The mind is the Touch-ſtone of conrent.. : 
ul Thoughts are nor ſeen, but the face is the, Hergld | 
of rhe mind, ot Ou) ICSD 
et Who thinks before he does, thriveth before herhinks. 
| Thoughts and conceits are theapparel ef: rhe mind n 

ws P.S. 96.00 10 22 2H56 
af He imployeth his thoughts' welb char vſferh- them 

rather to teſtifie his vertue than to nouriſh his . diſs 

ſel pleaſute. 97 Pa 3. 
'Y Let a Prince be guarded with : Souldiers,' attended 
ef:$Þy Counſellors, and ſhut up! in Forts; yet: af. his 

ST houghts diſturb him, he is: miſerable, Plutarch; 1' 4 

Mens thoughts are like Courtiers' Cloaks;i den 
( _ and never \more impatient than:whewnhdy art 
hi j $4, | 3:34 % 212] avis} bits 
are mere 
j 2 the min at 15 red with car 
= eldom thinks on Lt happinefs;.: . ; 11 
ould It is an ancient cuſtome in the fancy of mantdhotl 
ig ba well done but that which -he-rhinketh 
xell of, although it be evil ; and to <ſtetm -nething 
1For evil. but that which be hdteth, although - ir! be 


- 1 _- , 


ight good, T {142018 322003008 
of When death is at the door remedy.is too late yam 
Bonne is happened thought of pievertcion' 
els. TE ew C052 1182 
Cogitationes vages & inutiles, & velut ſono fahiles, 
teal} 14012107; quibur fi animum them obletiarecrisy! quiin 
ia diſpeſueris teſtis 'iremanebir,, ,, 111 lf? 
Cogitationes ſunt improvidi animi reſpeFns, &f ad 
agationes prone. | ONES SIE 
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"Of Wir. jo 1n 

-Defin. Wit & the firſt. and: principal part of the Sou F 

' © wherein tht mind, the wiiderſtanding, and the memay| 
are contained, which are moſt neceſſary for the —_ 


01 of all good” wid wertuous afions. to 
.of: wit is a ſpark that ſooneſt inflangch 
deſire. Chilo. 1 P! 


+ One-rhan's will-is another man's wit.' || 
{. The oritechents of witare much more fair than the 12 
hat es of —_— 
bond-marits'ice hath no power to rule other mea ch 


bi hiziown wit. 1! 14.7 pa 
Strength wanting wir and policy to rule, ove 

throws at ſelf Honpce: to 
 +4i/That-which-man's ſtrength cannot bring to x 


wit 3hd poticy. will foon diſpatch. cnc 
Agr vat ſuch a'whetftone for wit, that if it be oftall the 
thereon;//It will quickly grind. all rae ſteel out ſo 


por” ſcarce leave a back where it found an edge. - ||} 9! 
!/ Thete be three things which argue a'good wity'k ' Bi 
Findion, conceiving and anſwering. / x 


Wir doth not-commonly bend where Will at 

amoſtforce. /  ' e 

119A _— 1ll-/imployed i dangtrons in omg © 1 
"Demos. 


mon-wealrh. 
:/ He thatin theſe days ſceketh to yet cet? by the 
without friends, is like unto him that thinketh tot ha 
neat in the market without money. * 
a1cifs the Sea- crad- ſwimmeth always againſt /t 
ftream, ſodoth wit Tanc'y againſt wiſedom. Py 
vb : AS a Bee is ofteritimes wet With His own toney 
A& wit: inot; -with his own concen | 
it without learning 1s tike 'a tres without D 
trifle - vn 33ad\s KK \ a 
Wit though it. bath been cater with the rank 


CONC 
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Þ conceit, and frerred with the ruſt of vain love, yet be- * * 
'J ing purified in the-Still of wiſedom, and” tried in the 
Fire of zeal, - will ſhine bright, and ſmell Fweet in the 
noſtrils of all young novices. 
'Wiſedom cannot be profitable to a fool, nor wir 
to him that ufeth it nor. Us | 
The wit of man is apt to all goodneſs, if it be ap. ; 
plied theteunto. Diogenes. | : ; 
| Man's wit ismadedull through grofs and immode- 
nte, feedihg* © OI 
Many by wit ger wealth, but note by wealth pare 
_ hoy wit ; yet. both wit and wealth agreein the {ym- 
_—_— ad. | 
76 5 ſeemeth to be moſt ignorant that truſteth moſt - ? 
to his own wit. Plats. 
By how much the interiour ſenſes are- more pre» 
1$cious, andthe gifts of che mind more-excellent than 
off the exteriour organs and inſtraments of the body, the 
,uth {0 much the more is wit to be preferred before; by 
” enryprd. proportion of lineaments. ' weaker. 
inf) © He beſt perceiveth his own wit, who, though his 
| knowledge be great, yet thinketh himſelf to under» 
a ſtand little. Plato. 
As empty veſlels make the londeſt ſound, ſo men 
odd of leaſt wit are the greateſt bablers. by 
4 | Recreation of wits ought to be atlawed : for whe 
| they have a little reſted, they ofiertinhs pfove ore 
3u Herp ang quick. Seneca. ns OT ENS 
— Words wittily ſpoken do awake atd revive the 
judgment ; but great and manifeſt examples per» 
ſwade the heart, << 
"Wir in wornen is like oil in the flame, and either 
kindleth. too great vortus, or too extreme vanity. 
Wit gotten by induſtry, though it be very hard in 
conceiving, yet 1t 15 not haſty in forgetting. 
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Quid non ingenio voluit naturs licere ? 
Nit non mortale tenemas, 
PeFori; exceptis ingeniique bouts. Ovid. 
Wiſedom. | 
Defin. Wiſedom is a general wertue, the Princeſs 
ide g all yn _—_ and that wherein the 
e of our ſoveraign good and the end of our life te 
Pfteth ; as alſo the choice of thoſe =—y by " 
Way come unto it. 
' I n_ ſhineth in the midſt of anger. 
| It is wiſedom to think upon any thing 
before we-execute it. Plot inus. 
By others faults wiſe men corre& their own offer 
CES. 
He is wiſe that is wiſe to himſelf Euripides. 

As it is great wiſedom for a man to be Secretary ta 
himſelf : ſo it is meer fooliſhneſs to reveal the i 
ward ts of his heart to a ſtranger. i A 
© .It.is wiſedom to look ere we leap ; and folly | 
| no caule is. | 

It is more wiſedom to lament the life of the Wick 
ed than the death of the Juſt. © 

. All is but lip-wiſedom that wanteth experience 
s,P.S. 

In many'injuriesthere is more ſecurity and wiſede 
todiſſemble a wrong than to revenge ir, Alex. Severy 

There can be no greater triumph, or token | 
wiſedom, than to conquer aff-Qions. 8 

To the wiſe it is asgreat a pleaſure to hear counk 
Mixed with mirth, as to the fooliſh ro have ſp 

- mingled with rudeneſs. ip; 
"'Wiſedom is great wealth, ſparing is good gettir 
and thrift con not in gold, but in grace. _- 
” _ . Wiſedom provideth things neceflary, not ſuperiit 
|, <Qus. Solow. A ms = I; 
He that enjoyeth wealth without wiſdom poſlelie 
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are for himſelf, envy for his neighbours, ſpurs for 
his enemies, a prey for thieves, travel for his perſons 
\Bangviſh for his ſpirit, a ſcruple for his conſcience, 
peril for his love, woe for his children; and a curſe 
tor his heirs : becauſe although he knows how to 
oaher, yet he wanteth $kill to diſpoſe what he bath 
zorren. 
He that is too wiſe is a very fool. 
8 True wiſedom teacheth us as well to doe well as to 
nBſp:ak well. 

Sapience is the foundation and root of all noble and 
eMFlaudable things : by her we may attain a happy end, 
and learn to keep our ſelves from everlaſting pain. 

It is a point of great wiſedom to know to what 
purpoſe the time beſt ſerverh. 
Wiſedom is a tree that ſpringeth from the heart, 
Y-nd beareth fruit in the rongue. 
Ss A wiſe man is never lels alone than when he is a» 
- \Wone. Ambr. 
SW The firſt point of wiſedom is to diſcern that which 
$ falle : the ſecond, to know that which is true. La#. 
Wiſedom is the food of the ſoul. | 
A wiſe man's Countrey is the whole world. 
Wiſedom garniſheth riches, and ſhadoweth pover- 
y. Socrat, 
 Liberalicy knoweth nor the circumſtances how to 
ve, if wiſedom bend not the courſe by a right 
ompaſls. | 
on A valiant miad, forward in wit, and not guided by 
v1{edom, runneth into many inconſiderate ARtions. 
Wiſedom is wealth to a poor Man. 
Many things imperfe& by nature are made perfe& 
dy wiſedom. 
+ Of all the Gifts of God, wiſedom is moſt pure: ſhe 
verb goodncls to = people, ſhe pardoneth the 
Wicked, the maketh the poor rich, and the rich honou- 
| C 3 rable, 


A 
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rable and ſuch as unfeignedly embrace ther ſhe 
keth like unto God. 5am - 
Juſtice without wiſedom is reſolved into cruelty 


temperance-into fury, and fortitude intotyranny. Cj 

* — Wiſedom'reformeth abuſes paſt, ordereth thing C 
: preſent; and foreſceth things to come. | 

. We can in no ſort behave our ſelves more prudent] ,, 
Jy, than by conſidering how we may deal prudently 
A mir of pert:& wifedom is immortal, and one 

an in-ſeeing underſtanding ſhall abound in wealth P 

fo that a wiſe man ſhall live ever to purchaſe, andfff q 


purchaſe ever to live. | 
It rs not poſtible for that man to obtain wiſede I: 
and knowledge which is in bondage to a woman ;, 
Marc. Aurel. "f 
Wiſedom was begot by nature, nouriſhed by expel] t; 
>  Tience, and brought forth by learning, who like 
Midwife putteth nothing in the mind, bur deliveretlf} ,; 
2nd enfraachiſeth the over-burthened memory. 
Pow.r and magnanimity in a young Souldier il cc 
£onbated by old age, and taken priſoner by wiſedonl 5: 
The only mother of extreme miſchief, and firſt or 


inal of wars, was worldly wiſedom. " 
Wiſedom js like a thing fallen into the water; whic! 
no man can find except he ſearch ar the bottom. | ,;. 


Occulorum eſt in nobis ſenſus acerrimus, quibus tamt 
ſapientiam non cernimus : quam ille ardentes amores exfþ ex 
citaret ſui fi videretur ! Cicero. " 

. Primus ad ſapientiam gradus eft, ſeipſum noſcere.: q 
* ut omnium difficillimum eſt, ita longe utilifimum. 
f Sermons. | 
Defin. Sermons are ſpeech or talk commonly uſed of di 
anatters and holy Scriptures, conferring either w 
God, or of God. X | 
Ermons are teſtimonies of obedience, and obediens 
' to the Word of God is the mother of all verti 


— 
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Sermons conſiſt of three heads, Reprehenfion, Ad- * 
monition and Comfort. WTTIESN 
Sermons are the utterance of Angels from. the 
mouths of good men. | I_— 
A good man's: Sermons are Lances to.a bad .mans- 
Conſcience, and balm to a penitent. Sinnex. .. .1 
Honeſty is the true beauty” of the ſoul, and Ser- 
mons the excellency of a good tongue. 
Four. things iſſue from Sermons ; Prudence, Teqg 
perance, Fortitude and Juſtice. 344th rem | 
Orations did ever prevail amongſt the ignorant,i ſo + 
ſhould Sermons amongſt Chriſtians, | : 
2rmons gilt with words,and not, matter, | are 
Images, that painted ſeem fair, but: being. looked th- 
to are found earth. ! -:45#455 6 
Sermons adorn men with wiſedom, and give them - 
knowledge of things paſt and things to come. ,; 
Sermons rain down knowledge and:underſtanding, *© 
and bring to heaven thoſe which follow them. .  * 
A'] the life of man which expreſſeth a worthy nd 
conſiſteth in contemplation and /aCtion,. hearing; of 
Sermon? and imitating them. nave 
The vertue of wiledom proceedeth .from knaws- 
ledge, and reaſon is gotten by hearing of Srmong, 
The knowledge of good and evil cometh by. hae 
ring the word of.God preached. Bad. ..' c 
Science is a dead knowledge of things, and cannot 
exchange the will to follow the known good : bue 
zermons are beams procceding from that true $ 
which dorh nor only 1}Juminate the anderſiandjng,bat 3 
alſo kindleth the fire of zeal in men's hearts., Amb, - 
like 4 
ey 


The vertue of Sermons among other vertues is 
the vertue of Sight among the five Senſes. .;;,;... ..... 
Sermons have three eyes ; Memory, Underſtanding - 
and Prudence. | Caeſar 


8 — Pity ConMlieweatth. 
| "Preachers in their Sermons reſemble Heralds decl. 


rip the meſſage of their Maſter. 
- © Rwanto wagis-quiſque in ſacris eloquiis aſſiduus fuerit, n 


Fonto ex eix uberiorem intelligentiam capit. Bern, Ir 
* T-Grmia Junt hominum ſubito fluitantia motn, | 

"lag ps in aternim vox" viret una Dei, 0 

Of Memory. tc 


Defin. M-mory is that which preſerveth underſtanding, b 
and keepeth faſt thoſe things heard and learned; ity 
. the mother of the Muſes, the treaſure of knowledge, the 
hearing of deaf things, and the ſight of the blind. ” 
HE Memory of man is like a net, which hold. 
I Jeth great things, and Jetteth the ſmall come || *) 
throvet, Solon 
*PBtfore thou ſleep apparel remembrance with what 
- thoy haſt ſaid and done waking. 
+ +} No man ought to make his memory rich by ſearch- 
© ing out the ſecrets.of God. Bernard. 
| Srhere is a Divine Memory given of God, in which | ” 
Cixker the Jewels-of wiſedom and ſcience are lockt. 


[' 

” Memor is the Mother of the Muſes. fu 
- Ir is folly to remember that by which we forget C 
| our ſelves. , 
Themifto:les was of ſo great Memory, that he de- D 
fired to be taught the Art of forgerfulneſs. | 
We are falhioned by Wir, Knowledge and Memo-« 

ry; bur ſtudy conceits, and wed them together, I 


qo 


Boalt nor of the remembrance of ill, but rather 
be rry for bearing that load in = Memory. 
22 tory is an enemy to reft, and the chronicle of 
- our misfortunes. Aurel 
” Remembrance of good things is the key which ed 
unlocks happy Memory. 
'* Mcmory is the foul's treaſury, and thence = 
Ws . 


ti 
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hath her garment of adornation. = 
' Never trouble thy head with remembrance of idle” * 
; words, but apply thy wit to underſtand deep means. 
10gs. | | 7 oy 
| Writing is the tongue of the hand, and the Herald" 
of Memory. Y 
Whatſoever thou bequeatheſt to Memory, ſuffer it 
to ſleep with her ; after employ it, and it will have 
ne better ability. 
4 | Surfeits and cold confound Memory. Galen. 
:h | The beſt remembrance is to think well, fay well, 
and doe well : all other are ſuperfluous. 
14. 4 Memory doth temper proſperity, mitigate adverſi» 
ty, keeps youth under, and delights age. LeaFan. 
The remembrance of our ola iniquities ought to- 
work new repentance. 
It is great w iſedom to forget other mens faults, by 
k. | remembring our own offences. Socrar. | 
The firſt Leflon that Socrates taught his Scholars+ * 
< | was, R-miniſcere. 3 
re | Memoria non eft futurorum, nec praſentium, ſed pre» 
teritorum ; unde ſenſus eft preſentium, opinto ſeu fide 
futnrorum © memoria prateritorum. Arilt. 
ret Memoria eſt fignatarum rerum in mente wveſtiginms, 


Cicero, WY 
" Of Learning. >) 
Defin. Learning is the knowledge and underſlanding of © 
ol the Arts and Sciences ; ſhe is alſo the mother of wertue * 
and perfeFion. 
ec | JF a Governour or Captain be void of wiſedom and 


L learning, civil policy cannot be maintained, mar- | 
of © £12! diſcipline wanteth her greateſt ſtay, and courage 
proveth raſhneſs. 
Learning in a Souldieris an atmour of never-taint-* 
ed pore and a wounding dart unreliſtible. Fegerius. ' 
arning was the firſt An of weals rn 
5 


#@-,- 
Til- 4 


-. 
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*agd. the firſt Crown of Conqueſt. 
Learning addeth to Conqueſt perpetuity, when 
| Fortune's Sun ſetteth at the firſt ſhining. 
> He that laboureth to inſtru& the mind with good 
and Jaudable qualities, and vertues and honeſt diſci- 
Epline; ſhall purchaſe praiſe with men, and favour with 
God. Auguſt. : 
Learning is the diſplay of Honour, and Humili 
3s ſiſter unen pro Nobility : the latter being as 
" Fall. in a houſholder, as the other in a man of atms.is 
* proficable. ” | | 
\ Ir neither ſayoureth of learning, nor can be appro. 
| ved of wiſedom, to: give over. much credit to things 
> Which ſtand without reaſon. 
* The conqueſt of Timotheus wone by Oratory and 
* fweert words was good ; ſo were the viQtories of De- 
” mocritas effefted with the ſword : but in anabſolute 
Comenander let both the one and the other be refi- 
| 41 | 
* _. Inallthy conqueſts have ſovereign regard to Lear- 
© ning, for therein was Alexauder renowned, who in 
. his conqueſt of Thebes ſold all the free-men (Prieſts F | 
© onely excepted) and in the greatneſs of the Maſſacre 
= not onely gave charge for the ſaving of Pindarus the 
Z Poet, but alſo himſelf ſaw both him, his houſe and 
- family undamnihied, | 
Learning is the temperance of youth, the Comfort 
- of old age, ſtanding for wealth upon poverty, and " 
| ſerving for an ornament to riches. Czcero. 
| The moſt learning and knowledge that we have 
1s the leaſt part of that we be ignorant of Plate. 
Thoſe men are ina wrong opinion that ſuppoſe Þ x7 
learning to be nothing available,;to- the government 
of the Common-wealth. 
 Sleep-and labour are enemies to learning. 
Jr is leſs pain to learn in youth, than to be ieve. 
Sant 1 agg. Solon. ans 
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Man's underſtanding ſeeth, heareth, andliverh; al 
the reſt is blind. and deaf, wanting reaſon: Plate. « 

He is age tie os t A, 1s, good! 
bringing up addeth vertue, wiſedom-and. learning..”” 
Id Fife DeQine is the leproſie of the; mini bh nd 
Cle "7 0087 
th Be ſober and chaſt among young; tolk, that the 
may learn of thee; and and among old folk, that thox 
maiſt learn of them. FT I mn. 
vo Nature without learning 1s blind. Plato, 
2 A man cannot be better accompanied, than, amang | 
1.18 . q « 42» | 
| ky + nor better ſpend his time than es | 
"2 of ks. . MN ACINECT is | . | 
- If thou deſire to. be good, endeayour thy ſelf to ” 
B F learn to know and to follow the. et for he. that 1s | 
1d ignorant therein, and will not legrn, can; never be 


4 


) good. Cicere.. - p-r part t | go 
s Learning maketh young men. ſaber, and comforty 
5 eth old men ; it is wealth. to the: poor, agd: txea | 
"| tothe-rich. af. - -; ;-;:-- 11 51s ns arr ti 
It is no ſhame for a man to learn that he known '2 
7" } not, of what age, ſever he be. Ifcrarey,.. ..-..,.,x.. * 
fy Of all things the leaſt quantity.is.ro be born,lave of | 
learning and knowledge ; of which the more that 
i} a man hath, the better he may rn + ach 
1 Learn by other men's vices how filthy thine ownare, . 
An opinion without learningcannot be good. Sexy * 
Doefring radices amare, frufus aulces. ow a 1 
I Vita homins ſine literis mors eſt,  &* yavi hominis fav - 
0 fultura, Cicero, ive 


yy | , Of Knowledge. — 


© Defin. Knewledge j ch we hawe *: 
; ge is that underſtanding which we hays * 

i both of _ Creator, and of be male cogagit aut ” 
our own ſelves ; it is the ſtorerheuſrof all wiſedown, rangh. ® 

the begining of our [alvasion..: W | = Ivofb rs 
Knew: 
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% Nowledge is of ſuch a quality, that the more « 
F FN. man knoweth, the more he encreaſeth his de- 


A 


Ire to know. | 
; Fhe knowledge of all things is profitable, but the 
uſe of any thing is uncomely. $ 


>To know and-not be able to perform, is a double 
m1 hap. 'Se/ox. n 
Experience with inſtruCtion is the beſt way to per- 


0 
V 
pz P 
 t'3s more to, know how to uſe the vitory, than to Iſl ( 
 &vercome: © 0 
V 


He that wanteth knowledge, ſcience and nurture, 
js but the ſhape of a man, though never ſo well beau. ll 1 
© tified with the 'gifrs, of nature. 
Alexander the Great made 'ſo great account of 8 t 
> knowledge and learning, that he was wont to ſay, he Il 1 
* Wis more bound ro Ariferle for giving him learning,  t 
ife ; fit t 


| tHan to his Father Pþ:lip for his h the one way 


| aennry, and the other not to be blotred our with 
* , Learning and knowledge is of good men diligently 


- 


hr for, and carefully kept in their boſoms, to 
3 d that thereby they may know ſin, an eſchew 
* the ſame, and know-vertue, and attain unto it :- for 
- #f'ir be nor applied rhereunto of them that have it, 
= the leaveth in them her whole duty undone. Plato. 
'| Perfe& hearing is agreat help in a mian to cbrain 
knowledge. 1ſocrave-. 
 » In war Tron is better than Gold ; and in man's life 
" knowledge is to be preferred before riches. Socrates. 
' The Zgyprians accounted it a moſt intolerable cala» 
_ to ... 2 but for three days the darkneſs which 
| ſent unto them by Moſes : how much more: 
ought we -to be afraid when we remain all our life 
- Infthe-night of ignorance ? 
\ - Doubtfulneſs and Uatruth are the "7 


> 
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Above all things we ſhould have a care to keep the” 
body from diſeales, the ſoul from ignorance, and the 
City from ſedirion. Py: hag. £”& 
the The beſt knowledge is for a man to know himſelf, © 
Socrates. Sy 
ble He that well knoweth himſelf eſteemeth bur lictle © 
_ ÞE of himſelf ; he confidereth from whence he came, and } 
er-  whereunto he muſt go ; he regardeth. not the vain 
pleaſures of this brittle life, bur exrolleth the law of 
to God, and ſeeketh to- live in his fear. Burt he that 
knoweth not himſelf is ignorant of God, wilfull iy ; 
re, | wickedneſs, unprofitable in his life, and utterly grace * 
we Bf lefs at his death. Macros. 
The underſtanding and knowledge of vain men is 
of © but beaſt-like to thoje that are po with the hea- 
he I venly Spirit, which are ſecret and hid ; and when as 
1g, a; &, pezk and utter their knowledge, all other ought: | 
ro 


Yay filent. > 
th Knowledge ſeemeth to be > thing indifferent both» 
to good and evil. 


ty Socrates thanked God onely for theſe three things : 
to if firſt, that he had made him a man, and not a woman; 
ww HF ſecondly, that he was born a Grecian, and not a Bare 
or WM barian ; thirdly, that he was a Philoſopher, and not 
it, Þ unlearned: eſteeming the gifts of Nature and For» * 
1, & rune of no value, unleſs they be beautified with the * 
in W gifts of the mind. 

Experience is the Miſtreſs of Age. 
if © - Cunning continueth when all other worldly wealth 
; 1s waſted. | 
Jas He that knoweth not that which he oughtto know 
h WY is a brure beaſt among men: he that knoweth no 
ef more than he hath need of, is a man among. brute 
fe Y beaſts: and he that knowerth all that may be known; . 
of 
Ve. 


is a God among men. Pyt bag. 
He is ſufficieatly well learned that knoweth how: 
ro; 
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| w do well: and he hath power enough that can re- 
 frain from doing evil. Cicer. ! 
* 7} Tolack knowledge is a very evil thing ; to think 
* feorn tolearn, is worſe : but to withſtand and repugn 
” the truth againſt men of knowledge teaching the 
—eruth, is worſt, and fartheſt from all grace. 
{ No ſcience is perfeCt that is not grounded on infals 
lible principles. 
. - Solon, who was taught by much experience and 
+ reading, wrought many things for the profit of the 
 weal publick. 
> - Aman that is rich in knowledge -is rich in all 
- things, for without it there is nothing ; and with it 
what can be wanting ? Solon. 
Endeayour thy ſelf to do fo well, that others may' 
* rather envy at thy knowledge than laugh at thy igno» 
 rance 


F Licet omnes ſcientia mbiles ſunt, tamen diving eſt ths, 
© bilior, quia ejus ſubjeFnm eft nobilius. Arilt. 

5 Of Eloquence. 

{ Defin. Eloquence or Oratory is an art which teacheth 
 - the laudable manner of well-ſpeaking ; it is the ornas 
” . ment of the brain, and the gilt ſometimes to an evile 
, ted matter. 

**T'H E ſpeech of aman-is a divine work,, and full 
-+*Þ& of admiration : therefore we ought at no time: 

to pollute our tongues with vile and filthy talk. 
revity 15a great praiſe of Eloquence. Cicero. 

* - Speech is the nouriſhment of the ſou], which one- 
by becomes odious and corrupt by the wickedneſs of 


men. 1ſocrates. 
Fr is a ſpecial vertue to ſpeak little and well, 


*  Silence1s a ſweet Eloquence : for fools in their 
- dumbneſs are accounted wiſe. 
Many through Elogquence make a good matterſcem 


| bad, and a. bad mattes ſeem good, 
2 Eloquence. . | 
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Eloquence hath a double fountain : the one inter. 
nal, proceeding from the mind, called - the Diving * 
guide ; the other external, uttered in ſpeech, called 
the meſſenger of conceits and thought. Cicero. ? 

Internal Oratory aims at friendſhip towardsa man's: ; 
ſelf, reſpe&ing only the mark of vertue, through.the»7 
al F inftruQtions of Philoſophy: 

'S External Eloquence aims at friendſhip towards o- 
and MF thers, cauſing us to ſpeak and teach whatſoever is 
the B fruitful and profitable for every one. - it 

al Internal ſpeech maketh a man always agree with + 
T himſelf, it cauſeth him never to complain, never to. *? 

Ui repent ; it maketh him full of peace, fall of love and 

MW contenration in his own vertue, it healeth him of e« 
1 WF very rebellious paſſion which is diſobedient toreaſon,, / 
10 and of all comentions between Wir and Will. ; 

External carrieth with it all the force ang efficacy 
"i to perſwade. 4 

Eloquence is made by air, beaten and framed with. ? 

articulate and diſlin& ſound ; yet the reaſon thereof 


| I't+ 
hink 
ngn 


| tlis 


""F i; hard to be comprehended by humane fenſe. Quin. 
ms Words are the ſhadows of works, and-Eloquence: 


ken ens bw fet El ed 
the Lips of perfe& Eloquence are opened, 
UN we behold, as it che in'a Temple, the goodly fimili« 
i  tudesand images of the ſoul. ; hs 
le is not ſo neceffary that the Oratour and the Law: 
ſhould agree in one and the fame thing, as itisre= } 
© quiſite the life of a Philoſepher ſhould beconforma» 
"& ble with his doQtrine and ſpeech. | 
Eloquence is a profeſiion of ſerious, grave andk 7 
| weighty matters, and not a play conſtantly uttered to- 
© obtain honour onely, | 
All Oratory oughtto have a reaſon fora foundation, 
 & and the love of our neighbour for amark to aim at. - 
The rongue is a ſlippery inſtrumeat, and bringeth: - 
great 
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- great danger to thoſe that either negle& or defile ir, 
& = If Eloquence be direfted with a religious under»; 
ppoding, it will ſing us a ſong tuned with: all the 
| concords of true harmony of vertue. et. 

I —_ ought to be hke gold, which is then of 
greateſt price and value when it hath leaſt droſs init, | * 
A dry and thirſty ear muſt be watred with Elo. De 

quence, which is good to drink: and that Elequence, 
| ond upon reaſon onely, is able to content and | ( 
tisfie the hearing. ion 
The goodlieſt aſſembly in the world is where the N | 
q 


7 Graces and Muſes meet together. 

'  Unprofitable Eloquence is like Cypreſs-trees, which 

- are great and tall, but bear no fruit. 

+  Babling Oratours are the thieves of time, and com- 

+ pared to empty Veſſels, which give greater ſound than | | 
* they that are full. f 
 Thetongue by Eloquence ſerveth both to perfe& \ 
© and igſtrutt others, and likewiſe to hurt and corrupt 


- There be two onely times for a man to ſhew Elo- {wt 
* quence: the one, when the matter is neceſiary ; the Eh 
- other, when a man ſpeaketh that which he knoweth. | 
| Great men ought to be conſiderate in their ſpeech, Khe: 
and to be eloquent in ſententious words, of another; ma 
phraſe than that of the vulgar ſort; or elſe to- be fi- Re 

, wanting the vertue of Eloquence. Guewar. - 
Men ovght to be more conſiderate in writing than 

in ſpeaking, becauſe araſh and indiſcreet word may. 
be correCted preſently ; but that which is written can 
no more be denied or amended but with infamy. 

Oratory is the ſpur to arms ; for the eloquent O+- 

| ration of Jſocrstes was the firſt trumpet that gave Phi+, 

Tip analarm to the 4fan wars, which Alexander his ſon 
without intermiſſan ended... | 


Ot. 
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it. Y Ut hominis decus eft | ingenium, fic ingenii lumen eft | 

1 eloquentia. Cicero. 

he Orationis facultas pracipuum nature humane bonum 

#. 

of | 

tf. Of Poetry. | 

0- EDefin. 4 Poet was called Vates, which is as much as 

e, | Dime, Fore-ſeer , or Prophet: and of this word © 

d Carmina, which was taken for Poefie, came this word 

= Charm, becauſe it is as a divine inchantment to the 
ie Þ ſenſer, drawing them by the ſweetneſs of delightfull 
ji numbers to.9 wondrous admiration. The Greeks derive 

h | & Poe! from this word Poiein, which fignifieth ro makey 
and we, following it, call a Poet aker : which 

- name how preat it is, the ſimpleſt can judge; andl 

n | Poetry Ariſtotle calleth an art of imitation, or, ts 
ſpeak metaphorically, a ſpeaking pifure. 

& Itty Poems are fit for wiſe Heads, and exam- 

Pe ples of honour for ſuch as triumph in verrue. 
Think thy ſelf to be a good Oratour and Poer, 

> (when thou canſt perſwade thy ſelf ro doe that which 

e thou oughteſt. | 

. A King ought now and then to take -pleaſure in 

1, Ybearing and reading of Comedies; becauſe thereby he 

r 


X Fmay perceive and hear many things done in his 

i- Realm, which otherwiſe he ſhould not know. Jew. 
Poetry quickneth the. wir, ſweetneth the diſcourſe, 

and tickleth the ear. 

, Poetry applied to the praiſes of God knirteth the 

ſoul unto him, ſounderh the ſenſes, moderateth 

priefs, and tempereth hatred. Gueva. 

Fe taught by Art, but Poetry onely 'is the gift 


Poetry dividing a man from himſelf maketh kim 
vorthily his own admirer. 


As the ſeal leaveth the impreſſion of his form in _ 


Wax 5 
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wax; ſo the learned Poet engraveth. his paſſions 

- perfeAly in mens hearts, that the hearer almoſti 

transformed into the authour. 

©” A corrupt ſubje&t defraudeth, Poetry of her « 
praiſe. - 

> A true Poet in -his lines forgetteth profane ple. 

# fure, bur approveth do&trine. « 

- Love heateth the brain, and anger maketh a Pe 

Fuvenal. 

Poetry is another nature, making things ſeem bet. 
ter than they are by nature. | 
- Impions Poets make Chilo a Thais, Helicon a bro 
thel-houſe, an themſelves contemptible. - 

\ Painting-1s5 # dumb Poelte, and Poeſie a ſpeaking 
Painting, 

It was written of Socrarecs that he was il!!-brought 
up to Poetry, becauſe he loved the truth. 

He which firſt invented the Tambeck verſifying, to 


bite and quip, was the: firſt that felt the ſmart there 
Eaſe is the nurſe of Poetry. $- P. S. 1 
Poets are born, but Oratours are made. 
O. ſacer & magnus vatum labor ! omnia fate. 

' Eripis, & donas populis mortalibus avum. 


, , fn . 1 Y 
Carmins anem triburnt, #5: .; Dovennicor't, 


| Of Admiration. 
Defin. Admiration is a paſſion of the ſoul which by a ſit 
apprehenſion exalteh the powers, and makes them at i 
# trance ſleeping in judgment of the preſent #bj 
thinking all things to be wonderf +l! that it beholdeth. 
Tf are unfortunate Princes thar neither will t 
taught to admire themſelves, nor wonder at thei 
faults. Pet. | 
In vainishe fortified with terrour that is not guas 
del with love and admiration. | 
They ſhould lift ro doe leaſt that may do wt 
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ne Y they will, either in art or admiration. 6 
oft He that will loſe a friend to be rid of a foe, may 
be admired for his policy, but not for his charity. | 

Princes, for all their admirations, buy their quiet”. 
with wrongs. pf 

r is better for a few eyes to make a little river, Þ 
than for all ſights to infer an admiration. - 

Realms ger nothing by change, bur perils and: ad- 
miration. 

Depth of words, height of courage, and largeneſs 
of magnificence, get admiration. 

Thoſe which wiſh for Princes, endure them like 
wonder's, nine days. ' ns” 

Some by admiring otner neris v2:7ues become ene- 
mies to their own vices. Bias. . 

 Wiſedom doth prefer and admire 'the unjuſteſt 
peace before the juſteſt war. | 

It is a ſign of a malicious mind, not to admire the 
man that-is worthy of admiration. Marc. Aurel. 

He that from a man of ſtrength and admiration 
takes away his right, augmenteth his ſtrength, and 
gives him more right. 

Over-ſhadowing providence blinds the ſharpeſt and 
moſt admired counſels of the wiſe, that they cannor- - 
diſcern their nakedneſs. Hermes 

Admire with loye, and love with joy in the midſt of 
acay woe. S P.S. Le 
= | I!l-perſwading want, wronged patience, looſeneſs 
Gr ms orce, are the breeders of Civil wars and admirg- 
er0-Y tion. | 
Il b ..-y wholly uſed to war wonder at the name of * 

oy peace. - ' 
They which are brought up in admiration arid 

uaryy blood think it beſt fiſhing in troubled waters. | 
The weather-like vulgar are apt to admire every 

"oY bing, and ready toturn as often asthe tide. Socra. in 
e 


TS 
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It were a wonder beyond wonder, if injuſtice ſhoul] 
what impiety hath gotren. 

An eaſie-yielding zeal quickly is overcome with ad: Þ| ©? 

- mitting of gravitie's Eloquence. 

Tris no wonder that the armed power doth eithe; || © 

& find right, or make right ;' for what may he no 
that may what he will ? ref 

Our knowledge muſt be terrour, and our $1 | 5%! 

. fearfulneſs, to admire the work of him which made fl - * 

1 things. Mu 

= MHamiratio peperit Philoſophiam. | 
Aamiratio-que magna eft nm paret verbs, (ed film = 

tium. 

| OF Schools. tea 
Defin, 4 School is t be nurſery of learning, or the fore 
houſe from whence the mind fetcheth inſtrufions and lea 
riches, adorning the Soul with mental vert ues and di- Þ . * 
wine knowleage. . 

7 Rona is vile in a School-maſter : for youth e 

ſhould rather be trained with courteſie than ® 


compulfion. | al 
Becauſe youthiþy nature is wild, therefore ſhould } ®* 
School-maſters them by gentleneſs. Ve 


Thar child is groſ&witted, which being throughly 
School-tanght continues hill barbarous. . 
' Women prove the beſt School-maſters, when they |?" 
place their delight in inſtruCtions. 
- Women ought to have as great intereſt in Schools 
as men, though not ſo ſoon as men; becauſe their 
$xirs being more perfe&, they would make mens r&7* 
” putations leſs perfeQ. 
Two things are to be regarded in Schools and by 
- School-maſters : firſt, wherein Children myſt be 
- taught ; next, how they ſhould be taught. 
A School ſhould contain four principal rudiments; 
that is, Grammar, Exerciſe, Muſick and Painting. 
þ Grammwa 
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Grammar is the door to Science, whereby we learn 
to ſpeak well and exaQtly. "4 
Education 15. a ſecond nature, and the principles 
learnt in Schools the beſt education. h 
The nature of 'man is like a pair of Balance, guid» © 
ed by School-rules and cuſtome. E 
If the royalleſt-born creature have not his nature Þ 
refined with School-rudiments, it is groſs and barba» 


rous. | g] 
A Phyſician's ſtudy is the School of Philoſophy. 
Muſoni us. [1 
ature not manured with knowledge bringeth forth 
nothing bur thiſtles and brambles. 
Nature in ſome ſort is a School of decency, and 
teacheth rules of honeſt civility. 
The beſt wiſedom is to know a man's ſelf: and 
karning and Schools firſt bring that knowledge. 
Man's nature, being the inſtin& and inclination of 
the ſpirit, is berter by School-rudiments. 
The want of School doQtrine is the firſt corruption 
of nature. 
Lions are tamer than men, if Do&rine did not bri- 
dle them. 
Schools tame Nature, and tamed Nature isperfe& 
Verrtue. bac. 
aouy good beginning cometh by nature, but rhe 
progreſs by School-education. - 
urage and greatneſs is as much aſpired to in 
Schools as from Nature. 
Educatio eft prima, ſecunds, tertia pars vite : fine 
que mms doftrins eft veluti armata injuftitis. 
— Nunc adhihi puro 
Peftore verbs, puer, nunc te meliorihus offer. 
_ Quo ſemel eft imbuta recens, ſervabit odorens 
Tefta dis. Horat. IR FE 
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- Of Ignorance. | 
; Defin. Ignorance is that defeFrwhnich cauſeth a a mm 
* © Judge of ovil things, to deliberart worſe ; not to ky 
| how to take the advantage of preſent good things,bit 
.t0 conceive ill of "whatſoever is good in man's life. (7 
JT proceedeth of a light jud ment to credit M; 
things that a man heareth, 'and' to doe all thin 
that he ſeeth. Socy ae. | 
Ignorance hath always the boldeſt fice. 
o abound in all-chirigs, und nor''to know'h, 
uſe of them, is plain penury. 
Tgnorance i is a madnefs of the mind. | 
It is agreat ſhame for an'old'man to be ignorant 
the knowledge of God's law. 
| Taleneſs.engendreth ignorance, and Ignorance 
reth errour. 
There is nothing worſe than 'to live 'beaſtly, 
bat of honeſt order : and the e greateſt and moſt a 
dent cauſe thereof is the fin 6f 1 NOTAance, which's 
utter enemy to knowledge.” P/ato 
Through want of wit cometh much harm, ial | 'F 
means of ignorance much good 1s left undone. 
Where there is,no Capacity, there pre 
in 5 DS. , , 
t is better teaching the Ignorant, ex 
than the learned by irifedom. f perl 
© _. To xule without regard, to urge withvut 
and"to laugh immoderarely, are manifeſt f 503.0 
; orance. 
Ignorance in adverſity is a bleſſing, in proſpe 
a ſcorn, in ſcience a plague. 
He that knoweth not how much he ſeeketh, c 
not know whien to fird that which he lacketh. 
There'thn bE*no greater ignorance than þ 
tion. 
Ignorance 1s no excuſe for faults, fith we | 
power 6f knowled ge. 
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| Tt is Getter tb be unborn than untanght : for 1gno« 

ance is the root of misfortune. Plato. +. 

Ignorance is never known to be ignorance, tilFitbe 

"matched with knowledge. . 
| The ignorant man hath no greater foe than his own |! 

a ;gnorafce, for it deftroyeth where it liveth. Laan. Y 

PI He is an ignorant Muſician that can ſing bur one 
.. {ſong ; but he is more accurſed that knoweth no vertue. 

the Ignorance is a dangerous and fpirirual poiſon, 

{which all men ought warily to ſhun, Greg. 

"'$ Ighorance is a fickneſs of the mind, and the occa- 

: fron of all errours. 

"OY The ſoul of man receiving and comprehending the 
{divineunderſtanding conduteth all-chings rightly and 
*Fhappily ; but ifſhe be once - py with 1gnorance,ſhe 

worketh clean ccatrary ; and the' underſtanding is 

unto the ſoul as the ſight to'the body. 4uguf. 

V'Y From their ſewd mother ignorarice ' iſſue two 

*Yeanghters, Falſhood and Doubr. * AneS— q 
«| It is reported that Pope Celeftine the fifth, depoſed 

himſelf by reaſon' of his 1gnorance. 

Ignorance believeth not what ir ſeth. | 

| e that is ignorant in the truth, and led about 

.Ivith opinions, muft needs err. | 

TS Ignorance is a voluntary miisforturte. 

a Ignorance is the mother oF errour. .*..; 

” he haxder we receive our health, becauſe we' were 

S, Jo «os para ny og . wy Yu 5 

rom {mall errours, no let at the beginnin prin ing 

dit-times greatand mighty miſchiefs. F SA . 

The chiefeft cauſe and'be ==> error 15, wher 
men imagine thoſe thirtge'td pleaſe God, which'pleaſe 

"Wt T elves,/and thoſe thmgs to difphafeGod * 

with they themſelves ar6Ufcontented, of E2 -2 

An errour begun is not to be, oyercom# With vids .--* 


enc \ but with . 
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_Caſtome, though never ſo ancient; without truth fvert 

© Is but an old errour. Cyprian. ; 
- _, Hethaterreth before he knows the truth ought the} \ 
ro be forgiven. Cyprian. ver 

A wilfull-minded man is ſubje& to much erroue, | 1 
 Unicumeft bonum ſcietia: © malum imicum igny(that 
* rantis. | I 
Imperitiam comitatus temeritas. 


Of Goodneſs. 19 
Defin. Geodne/s is that which includeth in it ſelf adi 
nity that tec of = and bf works, having 4 
perpetuity edfaſineſs of godly ſubſtance. 
(Sodnce in " PR ,-_ think th 
ſtrength of vertue in another, whereof they f: 
* the aſſured foundation in themſelves. P/s:0. 
As oft as we do good we offer ſacrifice. 
It-is too much for one good man to want. 
A man may be too juſt and too wiſe, but nev 
to0 . Socrat. ! 5 
humour of youth is ever to think that goal: 
whoſe goodneſs he ſeeth not. 7 
There is no good unleſs it be voluntary. 
A. good- man's with is ſubſtance, faith and fame;FDel 
Glory and grace according to the ſame. | F 
A man 15 not to be accounted good for his Ml 
but for his charitable aQtions. | » 
He may worthily be called good who maketh othy 
men fare rhe better for his goodneſs. p jo 
Thou canſt not be perfe&ly good when thou hate 7 
thine enemy ; what ſhalt thou then be when thou bygfor 
teſt him that is thy friend ? Socrates. _ I 
/ There is no greater deleQation and comfort. to L 
good man, than to be ſeen in the company of gome 
men. Plazo. No | on ( 
The farther a good man is known, the £ mac by 
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ertues ſpread, and root themſelves in mens hearty” , 

Land remembrance. 8 
the} Whatſoever is right and honeſt, and -joyned with 
vertue, that. alone is onely good. joy 

ur, | He that is mighty is not by and by good; but lv2 4 

ea6 [that is good is preſently mighty. /ſocrares. 

The goodneſs that proceedeth from an ignorant 
{man is like the herbs that grow upon a dunghill. © 
Riches will decay, proſperircy may change : but -- 

11} goodneſs doth continue till death. | | 

fe The more our gracz and goodneſs doth increaſe, 

r 4 the more our ſouls addreſs themlelves to God. Bafil, * 
: As God isall goodnels, ſo loyeth he all good things, 7 
he as Righteouſach and Vertue ; and hateth Vice and - 
Wickedneſs. ; | | 

The goodneſs of the ſoul is the moſt principal and 
chiefeſt goodneſs that can be. Plats. 
Vir bonus C9 prudens (qualem wvix reperit un 
Millibus  cunftis hominum conſultus Apolls) 
Judex ipſe. ſui totum ſe explorat ad unguem. 
Difficile eſt hominibus perſuadere, bonitatem propter 
ip/ſam diligendam. Cicero. 
Of Comfort. 
neYDeſin. Comfort is an eaſe, hep, or conſolation in our 
rroubles and advcrſities, which disburthening the mind, © 
reſtores it to calm and quiet patience. h 
Omfort in extremity healeth many wounds, pa-. * 
. o—_ the diſcontented heart , and governeth 
the mind. | | 
Troubles are but ifſtruftions to teach men wit 
vr by them thou mayſt know falſhood from fairh, 
and thy truſty friend from thy traitorous foe. : 
Deſpair not when all worldly means are done: for” 
dd will raiſe thee, if thou truſt in him. Auguſt, * - * 
Grieve not at Affiictions, for they are the rods 
werewith God beateth his children. 
| D There 
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|. There is nothing grievous, if the thought make j 
© -not fo. ; pl 
” > Art thou backbited ? rejoyce, if guiltleſs ; if gulf © 

 -&y, amend / A 

” Be not diſcontented at the loſs of children, forthe 

were born to die. | 

* __ There is nothing the world can take away, becauſe] c, 

” the world giveth nothing : fame periſheth, 1ONour 

* fade, wealth decayeth ; onely true riches is our cond] cc 

*  Mancy in all cafvalties. Aurel. if m 
All things are vaniry which are under the Sun off hi 

things continual labour and travel : what hath at 

to mourn for then, when-all things he can loſe inthll f, 

life are but fading and miſerable ? W 
That comfort 1s vain that taketh not away 1 

grief. P/ato. log 
To a mind afflited with ſorrow the beſt remedy; 

to defer counſel until the party be more apt tot 

. conſolation. Mare. Aurel. 

-- . Let not forrow over-much moleſt thee ; for whalll D, 
thou haſt wept thy worſt, grief muſt have end, 
Wrong is the trial of thy patience. 

| Sickneſs is the priſon of the body, but comfort t 
liberty of the foul. Plate. 

The beſt comfort to a Miſer is to behold the ove 
flow of his wealth. MY 
© The ſuſpeQleſs, the temperate, and the wiſe n 
are never uncomfortable. ; 

By ſorrow the heart 1s tormented ; by conf 

-when it is half dead it is revived. | 

Sad fighs write- the woes of the heart ; and ki 
ſpeeches comfort the ſoul in heavineſs. | 

* ©: Affurance puts away ſorrow, and fear poiſons ct 

” fort. Stobaw. - | 

' - »Hethat will be truly valiant muſt neither let 

\ Nor grief overcome him : for better not to be, 

to bs a bond-ſlave-to paſſion. 
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the i He that.coveteth comfort without ſorrow muſt ap» 
of ply his wit in following wiſedom. þ 
pulf* "To friends afflicted with ſorrow, we ought to give 
| remedy to their perſons, and conſolation and com- 


we fort ro their 4 
The multiplying of comfort is the afſwaging of © 


cares. Solon. 

IS In the midſt of all thy cares let this be thy chiefe 

4 comfort : hard things way bs mollified, ſtrait thi 
1{ may be looſened, and little things ſhall never grieve * 
s UN him that can handſomely bear them. | | 
nay Sorrow ſeldom taketh place in him that abſtaineth 
wi from four things :- that is, from haſtineſs, wilfull fro- 

wardneſs, pride and ſloth. 

Mala de te loquuntur homines, ſed mali : non de te 
"Nl loquuntur, ſed at ſe. | 
y Fiebile principrum melior fortuns ſequuts eſt, 


Of Patience. - XZ 
Defin. Patienca is an habit that confpfteth in ſuſtaining". © 
foutly all labours and griefs for the love of honefty : 18 ©: 
is that excellent good thing that keepeth the tranquil» 
lity of our ſpirit as much as maybe in adverſitics, and | _ 
not to complain of that which 15 uncertain. 'A 
Atience is a voluntary adventuring of hard things* * 
D —— of vertue. Socrates, F I 
r y of injuries continual patience to. 
o__ to war them. Pb. 3. 
e 18 W to coun COUrageOous, ſtrong 5 
and ſtour, who doth not onely with patience ſuffer * 


injuries, rebukes and diſpleaſures done unto him, but 
alſo doeth good againſt thoſe evils. vip. = 


wy Better it is to offer thy ſelf in triumph, than to be - 

"Mm 

”y It is a ſpecial ſign 0 ical imity to 

bat calpile hight wrongs, and nothing to regard meanad- 
ventures. G 2 Te 
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© Ir is good to forbear to talk of things needfefs: tx 
- be ſpoken : butir is much better to conceal thin 
dangerous to be told. 
> Patience isſo like to fortitude,that it ſeemeth wel 
; eitherher ſiſter or her daughter. 
The common ſort do take revenge for their Jn” 
but noble minds forgive for their vertue. 
þ #Patience without comfort brings peril of con- 
þ famprion. 
It is a pleaſant tarrying that ſtayeth from C 


' doin 
The end of patience is the expeQation of promily 
E "That is'to be born with patience, which cannc 
L edrefied with carefulneſs. n” 
” _ Ir isnot merit-to ſuffer piaſcations, if we ha 
_ patience therein. 
> Jr is more ſafety to forget an injury, than to, re 
- venge it. Auyel. 
3 he ſweeteſt ſalve for miſery is patience, and the 
., bnely medicine for want is content. 
 _ Patience is the beſt ſalve againſt love and for 
| Tune. 
"To ſoffer infirmities, and diſſemble miſ-hap ; the 
one is the office of a conſtant ſick man, the other 
”> a conſiantStates-man. 
| To be-diſcreer in proſperity, and patient in ady 
FF - ſiry, i is the true motion and cffeQ of ' a vertuous a 
valiant mind. Cicero. | 'X 
Ogintus Fabius, after he had been Conku diſdaigi 
nor to march underthe Enſigns of other Conſulls.” "Mons 
Patience being oft oo with injuries, & 
Keth forth at Jaft into 
It is good for a a good man 'to- wiſh the beſt; a is, ; 
think upon the worſt, and patiently to ſuſſer whit 
ever doth happen. Us 
Humility, patience and fair ſpeech are the ps 
ers of wrath and anger. 
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& vos He Teemeth to be perfe&ly patient that in his fury - 
Wh can ſubdue his own afteRions, "ED 

Patience and Perſeverance are two prop*r notes - 

he'uf] whereby God's children are truly known fram Hypos © 

I crites, Counterfeits and Diſſzmblers Auguſt. ! 
dit:Y In ſuffering of afflitions patience is made mors 

*'F ſtrong and perfeR. | OE 

The troubles that come of neceſſiry ought to be 
born with boldneſs and: good courage. 

The beſt way for a man to be avenged is to con» 
temn injury and rebuke, and to live with ſuch ho- 
neſty and good behaviour, that the doer of wrong ſhall 
uy at laſt be thereof aſhamed, or at the leaſt loſe thx + 
"© fruit of his malice ; that is, he-ſhall not rsjoyce, not 
ury have glory of the hinderance and damage. Plate. 

—-—Serpens, ſitis, ardor, arena; _ 
tl Dulcia wirtuti ; gaudet patientia pooaf p 
Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferenaum eff. 
the : Of Friendſhip. 3 
"RF Defin. Friendſhip © a perpetual community of will, rhe. ©: 
end whereof is fellowſhip of life ; and is is framed by 
the profit of a long continued love. Friendfh:'p it alſs 
an inveterate ard ancient love, wherein i: more plea. 
ſare than deſire. 
n—_— is a perfeQ conſent of things appertai® _ 
| ning as well unto God as ro man, with bznevo- : 
Wlence and charity. 

Friendſhip in good men 3s a bleſſing, and ftable- 
wconnexing of ſundry wills, making of two perſons 
"one, in having and ſuff:ring : and therefore a Friend 
oy is properly called a ſecond {=lf, for that in both men 

15 but one mind and poſſefhon; and that which more * 
18's, 2 man rejoyceth more at his friend's goal hap thaw © 
Woh doth at his own. £urel. ; 
F True and perfe& friendſhip is to make one keart 
Wand mind of many lt2arts and bodies. | 
| D 3; ſe 
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—» Iris the mrapereP of true friends to live and k 

k. to ny : bur teignee friends fly from a man in tiny 

: frial. 

> Friendſhip judgeth withour partiality, and affe& 

” on winketh at on. ae follies. Dee: FN hy 

| A friend's love cannot be recompenſed with riches 

whe for his friend he putteth his Jife in jeopardy. NN ** 

| Fo diſfſwadea man in a courſe of honour, were nel} 
the part of a friend ; and to ſet one forward in folly 

is no diſcretion in a man. 

Friends meeting after Jong abſence are the ſweet} 

- flowers in the garden of true affeQion. . | 


| The love of men to women is a thing common anf th 
* of courſe; but the friendſhip of man to man is ink 

” nite and immortal. Plate. _ I 
} The fellowſhip efa true friend in mifery'is alwinfl ]... 
* ſweet, and his counſels in proſperity are always forty fr 

© Nate. ; 

* _, Friendſhip, being an equity of reciprocal.good-wjl 
” bof three kinds; Be ha. of neighbourhood, the & for 
ther hoſpitality, 'the laſt love. Arif. tir 
Love 1s confirmed either by gifts, or ſtudy of ves 

tue : then groweth it from a paſſion to a perfe& lh» **< 
bit, and ſo.leaveth the name of Love, and is calldfl 
Friendſhip ; which no time can violate wh 
We eughtr to ule a friend like gold, to try him be rat 
fore we have need. -Þ fan 
1 Je is a true friend, whoſe care is to pleaſure his | 
friend in all things, moved thereunto by a mere goo <* 
” will which he beareth unto him. Arif: —_ 
” [cis no ſmall grief to a good nature to try Wl ©" 
- friend. Ewrip by 
” "To beg a thing at a friend's hands is to buy ir. * ſol, 
Perfe&t -amity conſiſteth in equality and agreeing *** 
_ of the minds. ** 


A friend vnto a friend neither hideth' ſecret nords 
 nieth money. The 
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The want of friends is perillous, but ſome friends 
ve tedious. £ 2 
The words of a friend joyned with true aff:Qtion) 
ive life to the heart, and comfort to a care-oppreſ+ | 
ed mind. Chilo. : 2 
| Friends ought always to be tried before they are: | 
' ruſted ; leſt ſhining like a Carbuncle, as if they had 
| fire, they be found when they be touched ro ube 
lly,f vichour faith. ine #7 ne - 5 | 
| Good-will is the beginning of friendſhip, which by 
+&}] uſe cauſeth friendſhip to follow. - _- 

" If thoudeſire tobe thought a friend, it is neceſſary 
aff that thou doe the works that belong unto a friend. 
6 Among friends there ſhould beno cauſe of breach; 

*Þ but with a difſembler no care of reconciliation. — 
nll He is a friend indeed that lightly forgetteth his: 
© friend*s offence. | 
: | © Proud and ſcornfull p:ople are perillous frierids.. 

Friendſhip ought to be ingendered of equalneſs: 
for where equality is not, friendſhip cannot long con» 
tinve. Cicero. F | 

Where true friends are knit in love, there ſorrows 
are ſhared equally. | } 

Friends muſt be uſed as Muſicians tune theirftrings, 2 
who finding themin diſcord do nor break them, bue 
rather by intenſion or remitfion frame them to a plea». -* 
© fant concent. 

In Muſick there are many diſcords, before they 
can be framed to a Diapaſon : and in contraQting of- | 
good-will, many jars before there be eſtabliſhed a + 
true and perfect friendſhip. 

A friend is in proſperity a pleaſure, in adverſity a- 
"8 ſolace; in grief acomfort, in joy a merry companion, 
J and at all rimes a ſecond ſelf. 4 | 

A friend is a precious Jewel, within whoſe boſome : - 
he may unload his —_ and unfold his _— 
| + 
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As fireand heat are inſeparable, ſo are the hearts 
WP bful friends. K, | 0 
7 He thar promiſeth ſpeedily, and is long in perfor 
E ming, is ber a ſlack fiend.” ods . 
& Like as a Phyſician cureth a man fecretly, he noefff ; 
ſeeing it : ſo fhould a good friend. help his friend-pri- fl « 
 Vily, when he knoweth not thereof. . 

The injury done by a friend is much more/gri 
yous than the wrongs wrought by an enemy. - || « 

Friendſhip 15s given by nature for a help to vertue fl « 
not for a companion of vices, E449 bl 

Friendſhip ought to reſemble the love between 
man and wife, that is, of two. bodies to be made & 


L c 
Will and Aﬀe&ion. | 

The prope of a true friend IS, to perform nor . n 
* than he promiſerh; but the condition of a diſſembler 
*. 1s, to promiſe more than he meaneth to perform,” | z' 


- Great profers are meet to be uſed to ſtranger 
and good turns to true friends, h 
It thou intend to provethy friend, ſtay not till need n 
and neceſſiry urgeth thee ; 1eft ſuch trial be not ons. 
ly vyprofirable and without fruit, but alſo hurtful y 
* and prejudicial. 
* The opinion of vertueis the fountain of friendſhip. t! 
Feigned friends reſemble Crows, that fly nor but 
toward ſuch places where there is ſomething to bl 


b fed upon : 
He chat ſeeketh after a ſwarm of friends, common- k 
by fall:zth imo a waſp's'neſt of enemies. = ic 


Friendſhip oftentimes is better than conſanguinity. d 
A biend!y admonition is a ſpecial point of true 

+ friendſhip | ſr 
” Fr i» beſt to be praiſed of thoſe friends that will nat 
* ſpare to reprentnd us when we are blame-worthy. . 
” "He tht will not hear the admonition of a friend, 
4s worrky to feel the correCtion of a foe, | } i 
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He which goeth about to cut off friendſhip, dorfi | 
even a5 it were go about to take the Sun from the. 
world. Cicero. - $2 

There is no more certain token of true friendſhip, - 
than is conſent and communicating of our cogirati%? 
ons with another. Cicero. ! | 

Unity is the eſſence of amity. - 

He that hath no friend ro comfort him in his*ng- | 
ceſſity, lives like a man in a Wilderneſs, ſubjeQ to 
every beaſt's tyranny. Bias. : , 

Believe after trial, and judge before friendſhip. 

The fiule which rhou ſuffereſt in thy friend, thow- * 
committeſt in thy ſelf, | | 

Shew faithfulneſs to thy. friend, and equity to all: 
. men. Protag. : 

No wiſe man will chuſe- to live without frienc 
2!:hough he have plenty of worldly wealth. | 
' Though a wiſeman be contented and ſarisfied with® 
himſelf :- yet will he have friends, becauſe he wil: 
not be deſtijcute of fo great a vertue. -4 

There be many men that want not friends, and»? 
yet lack true friendfhip. / 4 

Never admit him for thy friend whom by force:© 
thou haſt brought into ſubjeRion. ; - 

He is not meet to be admitted fora faithfull friend; © 
who is ready to enter amity with-every one. = 

Admir none to thy friend, except thou fuſt know: 
how he hath dealt with his orker friends before : for. © 
look how he hath ſerved rhem, fo will he likewiſe” 
deal wrh thee. | 4 

The agreement. of:rhe wicked is eaſily. npon a 
ſma}l occaſion broken, bur the friendſhip of+ the ver. * 
tuous continueth for ever. Hermes. | 

As mighty flouds;by how much they arebrought in. + 
to ſmal] rivers, by ſo much rhey loſe of their ſtrength : ® 
it friend!ip cannot be among ft many wirhour abating. 
the force ihigreot, Plare. Ds Ba. 
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; Be flow to fall into friendſhip ; but when thou a 
in, continue firm and conſtant. Socrates. 

 * IlWud amititie quondam venerabile nomen ; 
: / Proſflat, © im quaſtu pro meretrice (jus. " 


Of Temperance. | 
Defin. Temperance is that light which driveth away 
' © about her the darkneſs and obſcurity Ned Yor 
of all the wertues moſt mholeſame .; 
both publickly and privately huwane ſociety, iv lifieth 
#p the ſoul miſerably thrown down in vice,and reftoreth 
* her agam into her place, It is alſo @ mutual conſaw 
of the parts of the ſail,cauſing all d1ſorder and unbrit. 
lid fl fions to take Reaſon for arule and direftion., 


{rp Emperne calleth aman back from groſs affeQtin I fo 
b ons and carnal appetites, and ha him not to w 
, exceed, neither 3 in fooliſh nor in ungodly ſorrowing, 


- A young man untemperate and full of carnal ab 
® fftion quickly turneth the body into age. and feeble 
b- infirm ties. Anaxagoeras. 

- Hecannot commend temperance that delighteth 
In pleaſure, nor Jove government that 1jketh rior. 
_ Conſtancy and temperance in our ations make 


hg my eit to live, and not live to et- 

In private families Continence is to be praiſed ; in 
—_—_ Offices, Di my 
Intemperance is the fountain of all our perturbs WU v; 


wions: 

The pride of the fleſh is to be curbed and reſtrais if b 
" med with the ſharp bir of Abſtinence. 4. 
' . The moderation of the mind is the felicity thereof. 
Frugality is the badge of diſcretion ; Riot, of i ny 
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He that is not puffed up with praiſe, nor afflited * 
with adverſities, nor moved by ſlanders, nor corrupted 
'& by benefits, is fortunately remperate. ... 2 
He that fixeth his whole delight in pleaſure can . 
1} never be wiſe and temperate. 4 
Temperance by forbearing to be revenged recon- 4 
cileth onr enemies, and by good government con» * 
quers them. A 
Temperance isrich in moſt loſſes, confident in all. 3 
perils, prudent in all aſſaults, and happy in itſelf. Hey. * 
It is net temperance which is accompanied with a * 
fearfull mind : but that is true Temperance where the. ** 
heart hath courage to revenge, and reaſon power to- | 
in the heart. | 
Trim not thy houſe with Tables and PiQtures, but: 
pe and gild it with Temperance: the one vainly. 
eedeth the eyes; the [other is an eternal ornament? 
which cannor be defaced. Epifetus. bo 
Temperance is ſo called, becauſe it keepeth a meany - 
in all thoſe things which belong to the telighting of | 
the Body. Arif. 

Temperance crieth, N# quid nimis. Solon; Iz 
The parts of Temperance -are Modeſty, Shame«” 
fac*dneſs, Abſtinence, Continency, Honeſty, Mode= 
ration, Sparingneſs and Sobriety. Plazo. 4 

Juſtice may not be without Temperance, becauſe- 
it 15 the chief point of a juſt. man to have his ſou-free- 
from perturbations. J 
| Heroical vertues are-made perfe& by the mixtureof- 
Temperance and Fortitude ; which: ſeparated become: 
*W Vitious, hk I 
A temperate marr whicl is not- courageous quickly - 

| benke coma ani] faint-hearted. . 
Temperance is the mother of all duty and __ a 

witlte 
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In Temperance a man may behold Modeſty | 
vut any perturbation of. the loul.. 
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-- Temperance compellerh men to follow reaſ 
-bring=th peace to the mind, and mollifierh the aſſes 
* Yon w:th concord. and agreement. Socrates. 
>>» Bets werthy to be called a moderate perſon who qu 
Ehimly governc<th and bridleth (through reaſon) the 
vice of ;znſuatry, and all other groſs aff:Etions of the iſ ce: 
mind. Aurel, - 
N;bil reperiri peteſt tam eximium, quam iſtam virta | tic 
' term maeratricem animi, temperantiam, nonlatere intens 
© bris, neque efſe abditam,. ſed in Iute. Cicero. 'E un 
Non poteſt ten-perantiam laudare is qui ponit ſummin 
bynum in voluprate : eft enim temperantia libidinum int 
W214. " 


"ſj Of Innocency. dc 
=D: fin. Inmocency ir an affeflion of the mind ſo well 

. jramed that it will hurt no max either by word or deed by 
”..a4iower of braſs againſt [anderers, and the enely balm 

"= or Cure of a wounded name, ftrengthening the conſci« © ve 
” - ence, which by it knoweth its own purity. 

> *Y" Here can be no greater. good than Innocency, I pt 
4 4 .. u6r worſe evil than a guilry Conſcience. 

* The Innocent man is bappy, though he be in Phe If al 


E Joris Bull. Gicers, i cc 
| Great callngs are little worth, if the mind be not 
-tontent and innocent. & 
--- The heart pricked wirh deſire of wrong, maketh, 
-fick the innacency of the ſoul. c« 
” Riches and. honour are broken Pillars, but innos 
* Cency is an unmoving Column. Ir 


> » Irqccency and prudence are two anchors, that 


cannot be torn up by any tempeſt. - if c 
-» Funocency. to God is the chiefeſt incenſe ; and a 

= conſcience without guile is a ſacrifice of the ſweeteſh 

- favour. 441g. % F 


lanocency, being ſtopped by the malignant, takethf 


/ 


Oo 
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breath and heart again to the overthrow of her ene 
mies. Cicero. _ 

As fire is extinguiſhed by water, ſo innocency dork : 
quench reproach. 3 

OF all treaſures in. a Common-wealth, the i inn0-."7 
cent man 1s moſt to bee 

<+-;7 mg is in ſome ſort the effe& of Regenera« 
tion. 

Religion on _is the foul of INNocency, moving in ary 
unſpotted. 1ence 

Innocency is built upon Divine Reaſon. , 

Humane happineſs conſiſteth in innocency of the *' 
foul and uncorrupt manners. 

All innocency confiſterh in mediocrity, as all Viee: 
doth in excels, 


; 
D 
: 
/ 
. 


ho 
he 
he 
" 
7” 
b. 
- 


1 Innocency is a good which cannot be taken anay/} 

4 by torment. Marc. Aud. | 

ni lnnocency is the moſt profitable thing in the w 

i. >ecauſe it maketh all things elſe proficable. S 
Innocency, Palm-like, groweth in deſpite of op». * 

;  prefiion. 


Beauty is - py ſoon withered, health is ſoon,” 

» | altered, firengeh by: incontinence abated ; but inno- 
i cency is divine and immortal, | 

t Ry om, is an aſſured comfort, both. in life and, 
at 

l As length of time diminiſheth all things; ſo indo». . | 

cency and vertue increaſe all things. 

. The fear of death never troubleth the-mind of an : 

innocent man. Cicero. 

r Age breedeth no defe&. in innocency, but inno«. 4 

cency 1s an —— Age. 

ature, Reaſon and Uſe, are three neceſſiry things ; 

to obtain innocency by. LaFau 

Ut Nepenthes herba addita poculis omnem convuivil tris. © 

flitiam diſcutit ; ita boya mens nfl, ta nobis omnem vita | 

ſulieitudinem aboles. _ ' 
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X Of Kings. 2 
| Defin. Kings ave the ſupreme Governours and Rulers won 
States and Monarchies, placed by the hand of Gadi 
; 70 figure t0 the world his almighty power. If they by 
wertuous, they ave the bleſſings of the Realm ; if vitis 
ous, ſcourges allotted for their ſubjefts iniquities. 


> "HE Majeſty of a Prince is like the lightni 
-T from the Eaſt; and the threats of a King lit 
$ he: noiſe of thunder. . 

# - Kings have long arms, and Rulers large reaches. 
The life of a Prince is: the rule, the ſquare, the 
- frame and form of an honeſt life ; according to the 
ewhich their fubjeQs frame the manner of their lives, 
-aD __—_ _ _ _ rather from the lives of 
* Princes do ſubjeQs take their patterns and examples 
than from their Laws. - ; : 

-  Subje&s follow the example of their Princes, as 
* certain flowers turn*according to the Sun. Herace. 

> Princes are never without Flatterers to- ſeduce a) 
- them, Ambition to deprave them, and Deſires to cor- al 


| "ow them. Plate. 

* Tr belongeth to him that governeth to be Learned, I P* 
- the better roknow what he doth ; Wiſe, to find out I P? 
| how he ought co doe it ; Diſcreer, to attend and take, 

- opportunity ; and Reſolute in the a&tion of Juſtice, at 
without corruption or. fear of any. 
> - Ir is.neceffary for Princes to. be ſtout and alſo rich: | © 
| that by their ftoutneſs they may proteS their own,, 
> and by taeir riches repreſs their enemies. 

; Ir is better for a Princeto defend his own Country; 
* by Juſtice, than to conquer another's by tyranny. 
That Prince who is too liberal in giving his own; 
"is afterwards through neceſſity. compelled to; be & 
Tyrant, and to take. from others their right, as 


- 
4 
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8 As Princes become Tyrants for want of Riches, ſo. _ 
"Fithey become vitious through _ abundance of Treas. © 
Rc aa onthe u 
| When an unworthy man is ed to promotion, % 
he is preferred to his own ſhame. | J 

The Prince that is feared of many muſt of neceſſi= © 

'Bty fear many. h 
The word of a Prince is faith royal. | 
FA Princes muſt not meaſure things by report, but by 

the way of conſcience. Socrar. 

It behoveth a Prince or, Ruler to be of ſuck zea- 

ks ous and godly courage, always ſhew himſelf - 
ne if £0 be a ſtrong wall for the defence of the truth. _ 5 
sf The Prince's palace is like a common fountain or” ©” 
of ſpring to his City or Country ; whereby the common, © 
"1 Law 
2s 
e 


by the cleanneſs thereof be lon preſerved in 54 
honeſty, or by the impureneſs thereof are with ſyn. ./ 
dry vices corrupted. « 

A King ruleth as he onght, a Tyrant as he lifteth x; ©: 

a King to the profit of all, a Tyrant onely to pleaſure” 

a few. Arift. | p 

A King ay to rofrain the company of virious. 

F perſons : for the evil that they commit in his com». 
4 


pany 15 accounted his. Plate, F- . 
Rulers do fin more grievouſly by example than by 
at ; and the greater governances they bear, the'grea= 
ter account they bave to render, if 1n their own -pre»- 

cepts and ordinances they be found: negligent” 

Not onely happy, bur alſo moſt fortunate, is that 
Prince that for righteouſneſs of Juſtice is feared, and 
for his goodneſs beloved. | be 

The greater that a Prince-is in power above others, - 
the' mote he ought to excel in vertueabove others. > 

When Princes moſt greedily do proſecute vices, # 
then their Enemies are buſie in weaving ſome web of 


deadly danger. Qlavs. 


Princes. 
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© Princes by charging their Kingdoms with un ] 

| Trivu, procure from their SubjeQs a wilfull denii) ſell 
due and moſt juſt pa "JF ten 

x He that pollech an an Ecopir ire, and krnoweth al the 
how to defend it, may loſe his poſſeſſion. before 1 
knows who offended im, of | 
. - Ir lirtle profireth a Prince to be Lord of manyf| . 
+ Kingdoms, if on. the-other part he become bond- ok Fw 
I 


to M005 vices. 
| appertaineth unto Princes, as much. to = 
| na own pleaſures, as to give orders for ma 


ons.. of Kings are compoſed 'of precicf 
$477 to be ſeparated From the Sto ſort.. Plat. 
Malice and Vice taking their full ſwinge th 
> career of the power and liberty which wic 
Fri ield unto them, do puſh forward every vis 
ave fog make every little- © choler turn to mut” 
ther or baniſhment, and every regard' and love to 
3-5. and adultery , and covetouſneſs to confile 


* cion 
- tion 
4 A Kingdom 3 1s nought elſe- than care of aciocky 
i EE Antiochus 'told his fon Demetrius, that 


dom was a noble ſlavery. 1 

| pode love is not fit for Princes, nor Prid= an orna« 
{ ment meet for a Diadem. 

* Kings and Princes do loſe more inthe opinions 

hold, than in the reaſons they uſe. 

© is no leſs diſcredit to a Prince to live deſtroyet 

of his SubjeQs, than it is to a Phyſician to bark 

b led many of Patients. 

© Kings, as they.are men before God, fo are they 

Gods before men. LaZan. 

»— Tt is very requiſite that the Prince live accord: 

Fee that:-Jaw himſelf, which he would have' execute 


| upon others. Archi. | 
y 


Ir becometh a King to take good heed to his Coun». 
3 ſellors, in noting Who ſooth his luſts, and who in-" 
"JF tend the publick profit; for thereby ſhall he know** 


| the good from the bad. Plutarch. - 
| The ſtrength of a Prince is the friendſhip and love © 
"Þ of his people. | 


That King ſhall beſt govern his Realm that reign- 
' eth over his People as a Father doth over his Chil 
dren. 4gefil. | 
So great is the perſon and dignity of a Prince that 
in uſing his power and authority as he ought, he be- 
ing here among men pon earth, repreſenteth the glo- 
rious eſtate and high Majeſty of God in heaven. 4d. 
I is requiſite for all thoſe who have rule and go * 
vernance in a Common-weal under their Prince, to”: 
know the bounds of their ſtate, and the full effe&of* | 
their duty ; that by executing juſtice they may befear- -* 
ed, and by ſhewing mercy they may be loved. | 
It is requiſite for Princes to place ſuch men itt 
authority as care leaſt for it, and to keep them from 
government that preſs forward to it. | 
Except wiſe men be made Governours, or Govers - 
nours become wiſe men, mankind ſhall never live in. © 
quiet, nor vertue be able to defend her ſelf, Plate. 
He that would be a Ruler or Governour, muſt firſt 
learn to be an obedient ſubje&: for ir is not poſſible 
for a proud and covetous,minded ſubje&ro become a - / 
gentle and temperate Governovr. Alex. Severns. | 
When rule and authority is commitred unto a good” 
ran,. he doth thereby publiſh his. verrue, which be- 
fore lay hid : but being committed to. an evil man, it. - 
miniſtrecth boldneſs and licence to him, to doe that* © 
evil which before he durſt not doe. ' 3 
Animata image Rex putandus eft Dei. 
Nulls fides regni ſociis omniſque poteſtas 


Impatiens conſyrtis erit. — 


—— 7. 
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833 Of Nobility. \ 
. \ Pefin. Nobility is 8 glittering excellency proceeding 
>” Anceſtors, and an homour which cometh from antieu 
»” "Lineage and Stock: it is.alſo a praiſe that proceedeth 
from the deſerts of our Elders and Forefathers. Aud 
of this nobleneſs there are three ſorts : the firſt bred 
7 wvertue and excellent deeds; the ſecond proceeds 
rom the knowledge of honeſt diſcipline and true ſtiencts;Þ out 
the third cometh from the Scutcheons and Arms y 
our Anceſtors, or from riches. nig 
Obility is of more antiquity than poſſeſſions Y © 
Cicero. . * 
"The time of our life is ſhort, but the race of No- | kn 
| bility and Honour everlaſting. Cicere. ty, 
© © Nobleneſs of birth is either univerſal, or particy- 
* Jar : the firſt, to be born in noble and famous Cours © co! 
* Tries; the latter, to come of noble Progenitoun i} of 


Ariſt. ( 
I Nobility is beſt continued by that convenient if e/ 
Ex whereby it roſe. ne 
» He is not to be held for Noble that hath much, but I 4 
- he that giveth much. Ci, 
It is requiſite for him that. 1s Noble born to take 
. of Flatrerers; for they will be ready daily toat- 
” tend his perſon for profit's ſake. | 
Nobility is title quickly loſt: for if riches forſake I D+ 
* it, or vertue abandon it, it ſtreightway becomerh a+ | 
* i thing that had never been. 
| Wharſvever thy Father by his worthineſs hath ds | _ 
. ſerved belongs not to thee ; it is thine own deſeze that E 
” muſt make thee noble. . 
+ © Vertue and Noblenefs can never be ſeen in a man, 
+ except he firſt put away his Vices. - 
- He that defendeth his Country by the ſword 
” deſerveth honour; but he that maintaineth it in 
- peace meriteth more honour. The 


=}. At, 
3 
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The Nobility which we receive from our Anceſt- 
ours,becauſe it cometh not from gur ſelves,is { 
to be counted our own. O 


ed with noble qualities, is rather a defamation than 
a glor . 

Noble perſons have the beſt capacities : for-whe. 
ther they give themſelves to goodneſs or ungract- 


of the common ſort - of people can come any thing 
aigh mn. FE. I 
rue Nobility confi not in dignity, lineage, 
great revenues, lands or poſſeſſions; but-in wiſedom, 
qo e and open, which in man nun Nobilt» 
ty, and that Nobility bringeth man to dignity. _. ' 
True Nobility ignot after the vulgar opinion 
common people, bur is the onely praiſe and furname 
of vertue. 
Omnes boni ſemper Nobilitati fabemus, & quis utile 
eſt Reipublice nobiles homines eſſe dignos majoribus . ſuis, 


= 


de Reipublics meritorum memoria etiam mortuerutt 
Cicero. 


Nibilitas ſola eft atque nice virtue. 


Of Honour. 
Defin. Honour is a paſſion of the ſoul, a mighty deſire, 


ftaken, by unacquaint ance with wertue. 


| and. glory labour in miſtruſt, and are born 
Fortune's bond. ſlaves. Le" | 

Honour is the firſt ſtep to diſquiet, and dominion is 
attended with envy. Guevar. 


by honong and vertue. 
"= Honour 


Fu *.\& 
33- 


To come of noble parentage, and not to be endow- 


ouſneſs, they do in either of them ſq excell, as none -,. 


ofthe 


O& quia valere debet apud no; clararum hominum bene. 
naturally coveted of all creatiires, yet many times min * 


The faith of a Knight is not limited by value, but 


*s, 
. 
# 
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- - Honour 1 is the fruitof Vertue and Truth. 

£6 ur, Glory and Renown is to many ", 
2 more ſweet than life. - 

> Ir is the chiefeſt part of honour for a man to j 
| bo-his hi gh office and calling the vertue of affabili 


lowlineſs, tender compaſſion and pity : for ther 
he draweth unto him, as it were by CT 
hearts of the multitude. Olaus Magnus. - wb 
-- - The greater the perſons be in authority that ce 

>- Mit an offence, the more foul and filthy is the far 

It better b:xcometh a man of honour to pre 


” enemy, than his friend. 


* , Happy isthat Country whoſe _ are Gentls 
men, and whoſe Gentlemen are Ca ; 
- onour 15 no priviledge infiny. 
” _A man ought not to t denovrdss himſelfh 
4 hear or declare: the news of others, but that ott 
> ſhould declare the vertuous deeds of him. 
To attain to honour, Wiſedom is the Pole-ſki, 
» and to retain.it, Patience is neceflary. 

| The next way to live with honour, and die wit 
7 , 1s to be honeſt in our deſires, and temperate 
” 11 our tongues. 

The conditions of honour are ſuch, . that ſhe e 
quireth for him ſhe never faw, rynneth after him that 
- flies from her, honours him-that eſteems her not, de 
mandeth for him that wills her not, giveth to | 
that requires her not, and truſteth him whom ike 
knoweth not. 

Noblemen enterpriſing great things, ought not to 

employ their force as their own mind willech, but 
honour and reaſon teacherh. Niphus. 
 -. High and noble hearts which * feel themſels 
wounded, do not fo much eſteem their own pain, us as 
_ they are angry to ſee their enemies rejoyce. 

The Captain which ſubdueth a Country by in! 
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 rre: , deſerveth. more honour than he chat over-__ 7 


ometh it by barrel. 
Honour without quiet hurteth more than it doth | 


+ profit. % 
He that regards his reputation muſt ſecond all ; 


ings to- his. honour. 

Y The heavens admit but one Sun, and high al 
but one Commander. 

Men in authority are eyes in a State, according to. 

hate life every private man applieth his manner of 


[7 Ie not the place that maketh the perſon, butthe 
erſon that makech the place honourable. Cicero. 
B There is more honour purchaſed in pleaſuring a 
Ye, than in revenging a thouſand. injuries. 
= Where Hate bears Lrecalgnty, Honour hath no 
certainty, 

Honour is brittle, and riches are bloſſomes, which 
every froſt of fortune cauſeth to wither.. 


Better it is foy the honourable to be praiſed for | 


$I many foes foiled, than for many barns filled. 
A man having honour; and wanting wiſedom, is 
like a fair tree without fruit. 
Exiguum nobis vita curriculum natura cireumſeripfit ; 
6d honors curſus ſempiternus. 
Is homes videri ſolet, qui non propter ſpem futwri bene= 
ii,ſed propter magna merita claris viris defertur O''da- 
uy : e/que non invitamentum ad tempus, ſed perpetua 


virtutis praminum. 
5 


Of Liberality. 


WDcfin. Liberality is an excellent uſe | of thoſe —_ 5 


Which God putteth into our hands for the ſuccourrug 


of many : which vertue is altoget her joyned with juſtice, ; 


nd ought to be guided by moderation and reaſon. 


FE » 


Bounties . 


_ 
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be. 5 Ountio-bef honour is ae help the poor ; 
bo ppinels, , to live in good mens thoughts. 11 
-, 4$True Comny 4s never” tied to ſuſpeR. h ] 
* - Liberality is approved by two fountains ; theaw 
” Is a ſure judgment, the other is an honeſt favone; 


That man 1s onely liberal which diſtributeth ace * 

ding to his ſubſtance, and where it is moſt needfull f jad 
er. Re 

"XD Tho aletks of _—_— in Jove. I the 
Fly -n 1 bounty | in«to want ſhallin that 
their weakneſs find their friends and foes. ".- | def 


 __Heis calledaliberal man which according to hists | - * 
venues giveth freely, when, where, and to whom 


ſhould. 1 
He that may give,and giveth not; is aclear , 
and he that promiſerh forthwith, and is long belbr 
he performs, is a ſuſpicious friend. Aarel. =} ant 
| ifts make beggars bold ; and he that lends mullff ri: 
loſe his friend, or elſe his money, without heed,” 
- - + Bounty hath open hands, a zealous heart, a cov Det 
 Qantfai wut oem] > 6 he? want eu TAR es f 
He never gives in vain gives in zeal. 1 
They that are 1iberal do with-hold or hide nothig hk 
from rhem whom they love; whereby love increaſe, 1 
' and friendſhip is alſo made more firm-and ſtable.. | deſi 
-- As\liberality maketh friends of enemies, ſo pail 1 
mmaketh enemies of friends. 1} hay 
_ . © Liberality and thankfulneſs are the bonds of c I 
cord, Cicero. -E mal 
A liberal-minded man can never be envious. ved 
Bounty- forgiving frail and mortal things, *Þ& _ | 
Cceives immortal fame for his reward. "2 if 
The deeds of the liberal'do more profit the gin} | 
than benefit the receiver. = 
ity in a noble mind is excellent, alchoug the 


it exceed in the term of meaſure. 
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A liberal heart cauſerh benevolence, though ſome- 
= times through misfortune ability be wanting 128 
co 


ſr is a token of ri acknaw ge hey bf 
f ven's liberality, and to give praiſes to God tor, fo \. 
; | great benefits. Berg. *s \ vl 
x-| The office of Liberality conſifteth in giving. with 
judgment. Cicero. CEN? 
' That liberality is moſt commendable which is 
| ſhewed to the diſtreſſed, unleſs they have deſerved % 
that puniſhment : for good deeds wed upon Un» | 
deſerving perſons are 11] beſtowed. | 
The beſt property in.a King is, to let no man ex- . 
kf cell him in Liberality. 4gef. = 
Extra fortunam eft quicquid donatur amicis ; 
ml Quas dederis ſalas ſemper habebis oper. Ovid. | 
Liberalitate qui utuntur, benevolentiam fibi concili- 
ant & (quod aptiſimum eft ad quiet vivendum) cha» 


i ritatemn. 
| Of Benefits. 

Defin. Benefits are thoſe good turns which are received ei |, 
ther by deſert, or without deſert, tending to our happi» * 
neſs of Life, or amendment of Manners. 

| þÞ is a great commendation to the giver, to beſtow 2: 
many benefits upon him which deſerverh welland F 
Ht deſireth nothing. | 
dell He that mindeth to give muſt not ſay, Will you 
NE tet puts nk bat 
thou promiſe little an much, .3t wi 

make thy benefits ro be the more thankfully recei« ' - 

ved, Aurel. "f 

_ He that knoweth not how to uſe a benefit doth un» 

juſtly ask. it. ' 
He receives a -benefic, in the giving thereof, who 

ws his gift on a worthy man. x 
He bindeth all men by his benefits, who beſtowerh +» 
them upon ſuch as do well deſerve them. 4 | 


a. go—_ 
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© The libera] man doth daily ſeek out occaſion ty 

+ put his vertue in prattice. Cicero. 

-& memory of a benefit doth ſoon vaniſh away; i» 

T = _ remembrance of an injury ſticketh faſt iv 
e heart. 4 


Fa 
He is a conquerer which beſtoweth a 
" and he vanquiſhed which receiveth it. $000 hy De 
- As the n doth ſhew her light in the Ward = 
* which ſhe receiveth from the Sun : ſo we ought'wf} 
* beſtow the benefics received of God to the profitand | - 
\ commodity of our neighbour. 
 - 'This is a law that ſhould be obſerved betwixt thi * 
+ Giver and the Receiver; the one ſhould _ 
| forget the benefit beſtowed, and . the other ſhould . 
* _ ways have it in remembrance. Solon. ( 
1 t becometh him to hold his peace that giveth4 
reward, far better than it becometh him to be fila 4 
| that receiveth a benefit. \F fou 
He that doth thankfully receive a benefir, hath pail by 
| the firſt penſion thereof _ | 
He that thinks to be thankfull doth ftraightwiy , 7 
think upon recompence. tha 
Thar gift is twice doubly to be accepted of whid| 7? 
cometh from a free hand and a liberal heart. 
It-behoveth a man in receiving of benefits to be] "ilÞ 
thankfull, tho' he want poweg to requite them. Av. .. - 
A benefit well given recovereth many lofles. * fron 
7 The remembrance of a good rurn ought to make %. 
the Receiver thankfall. | id bar 
” , - Nor gold, nor filver, nor ought we receive, wt 
be accounted a benefit, but the mind of him whid 


giveth. | Fo 
He giveth too late who giveth when he is ated. 

' Plawuns. mi 
Ita ſunt omnes neftri cives : A 


Si quid bent facies, levior plums gratia off. j 
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vi quid peccatum eſt, plumbeas iras gerunt. 
hare nec in puerum nec in ſenem conferendum eſt : 


in hunc, quia perit antequam gratie referende detrr op- 
'portunitas ; iu illum, quia non meminir. 


Of Courteſie. 

Defin. Courteſie is a wertue which belongeth to the cou- 
rageous part of the ſoul whereby we are hardly moved 
to anger. Her office and duty is,-to be able to ſupport 
and endure patiently thoſe crimes which are laid upon 
her : not to ſuffer her ſelf to be haſtily carried to re« 
venge, nor to be eaſily ſpurred to wrath; but to make 
him that poſſeſſet# her mild, gracious, and of a Raid 
and ſettled mind. 

{no in Majeſty is the next way to bind affe« 

Qtion in duty. 

As the tree is known by his fruit, the gold by the 
touch, and the bell by the ſound : ſo is man's birth 
by his benevolence, his honour by his humility, and 
his calling by his courteſte. 

Many more were the enemies that Ceſar pardoned 
than thoſe he overcame. 

The nobleſt conqueſt is without bloudſhed. 

Courtefie bewaileth her dead enemies, and che- 
riſheth her living friends. 

The courteous man reconcileth diſpleaſure, the 
froward nrgeth hate. 

Proud looks loſe hearts, but eourteous words win 
them. Ferdin. 

Courteſie covereth many imperfeQions, and pre- 
venteth more dangers. 

It is a true token of Nobility, and the certain mark -} 
of a Gentleman, to be courteous to ſtrangers, patient | 
m injury, and conſtant in performing what he pro- | 
miſerh. | 

As the peg ſtraineth the Lute-triogs, ſo cour- 
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tefie ſtretched the heart-ſtrings. Li 
Courteſie is that vertue whereby a man eaſily ap. ſen 
aſeth the motions and inſtigations of the Soul ca. D 

ed by choler. Ji 
Courteſie draweth unto us the love of ſtranger, | and 
and good liking of our own Country-men. Ic 


He that is mild and courteous to others receiveth | 1 
much more honour than the parry whom he honoy. | G 
reth. . Plut. / ers. - 

They lie who fay that a man muſt uſe cruelty to-} Nc 
wards his Enemies, eſteeming that to be an Art onely | 4% 
proper to a noble and courageous man. Cicero. 

Mildneſs and courtefie are the charaRers of an {| for a 
holy ſoul, which never ſuffereth innocency to beop.ſj 4 
preſſed. | men 

It becomes a noble and ſtrong man to be both Ju 
courageous and courteous, that he may chaſtiſe the 
wicked, and pardon when need requireth. Plate. 

The rigour of Diſcipline dire&ing Courteſie, and 
Courteſie direQting Order, the one will ſet forth and 


commend the other ; ſo that neither Rigour ſhallbe Jr 
riggous, ior Courteſie diſlolute. « ef 
As it belongeth to the Sun to lighten the earth _ 
with his beams ; ſo it pertaineth to the vertue of aff ' 
Prince to have compaſſion, and to be courteousto the Wn 
miſerable. 4rif. | nei 
Satis.eft homines imprudentis lapſes non erigere : —_- 
gere vero jacentes, ac pracipitantes impellere, certi i A 
inhumauum. Cicero, ws 
Of Juſtice. = 
Defin. 7uftice is Godlineſs, and Godlineſs is the kn ach 
ledge of God : it is moreover, in reſpef? of us, tak toſs 
for an equal deſcription of right and of laws. fer 
| ay 


Uſtice allots no privilege to defraud a man of by f 
patrimony. , 
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Juſtice is a vertue that gives every man lus own by 
even portions. ; ;5 

Delay in puniſhment 15 no privilege of pardon, 

Juſtice is the badge of Vertue, the ſtaff of Peace, 
and the maintenance of Honour. Cicero. 

It isa ſharp ſentence that is given without judg- 
ment. 

Good mens ears are always open to juſt mens pray« 
ers. Baſ/l. 

Not the pain, but the cauſe maketh the Martyrs, 
Ambroſe. 

The office of a Juſtice is to be given for merit, not 
for affeQtion. 

A publick fault ought not to ſuffer a ſecret puniſh» 
ment. 

Juſtice and Ocder are the onely preſerversof world- 
lyquietnelſs. 

The parts which true Juſtice doth conſiſt of are in 
number ſeven ; Innocency, Friendſhip,Concord,God« 
lineks, Humanity, Gratefulneſs, and Faithfulneſs. 

Juſtice is painted blind, with a veil before her face : 
not betauſe ſhe is blind, but thereby to ſignifie, that 
Juſtice, though ſhe do behold that which is right 
and honeſt, yet will ſhe reſpeCt no perſon. | 

In 4thens were ereGted certain images of Judges 
without hands and eyes ; to ſhew that Judges ſhould 
neither be corrupted with bribes, nor bytany perſon 
drawn from that which is right and law. Quin. 

A good Judge is true in word, honeſt in thought, 
and vertuous in his deeds; without fear of any but 
God, without hate of any but the wicked, 

There are two kinds of injuſtice: the is of 
ſuch as do wrongfully offer it ; and the other is of 
thoſe who, although they be able, yer will they not 

&fend the wrong from them into whom it is wick- 
ly offered, Cc ero. 
E 2 ; He 
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He that politickly intendeth good to the Common. 
wealth may well be called juſt: but he that prad.” 
ſeth onely for his own profit is a vicious and wicked 


perſon. : 
A good Magiſtrate may be called the Phyſician of 
the Common-wealth. | 

He is a good Judge that knoweth how and where 
to diſtribute. 

He that flieth judgment, confeſſeth himſelf to he 
my Marc. Aurel. : 

e Judge himſelf is condemned, when the guilty 
perſon 15.pardoned. 

As a Phyſician cannot fee every ſecret grief, but Þ. 
upon revealment may apply a curing medicine for the 
hidden diſeaſe : ſo many candiſcovera mifchief which Y, 
the Magiſtrate ſeeth not, but the Magiſtrate alone 
muſt remedy the ſame. | | 

A Juſtice ought to do that willingly which he cag 
doe, and deny that modeſtly which he cannot doe. 

As there is no aſſurance of fair weather, untill the 
skie be _ from —_— : fo —_—_— - in no ol 
mon-wealth a grounded peace and proſperity, w 
are no LR— to find out offences, as well as Mi- 
giſtrates to puniſh Offenders. a 

Philoſophers make four ſorts of Juſtice: the fil} © 
Celeſtial, the ſecond Natural, the third Civil, the 


fourth Judicial. | _— 
Juſtice is a perfe& knowledge of good and evil x | 
greeing to natural reaſon. 4riF. x 
Juſtice is a vertue of the mind, rewarding all me 
according to their worthineſs. I 


Wiſedom and Eloquence without Truth and Juſtice 
are a Panurgie, that is to ſay, a guile or flight, ſuc 
as Paraſites uſe in Comedies, which till turneth to 
their own confuſion, ; | | 

Covetouineſs and wrath in Judges is to be hated 
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with extreme deteſtation. 

Celeſtial Juſtice is a perfe& confideration and du» 
tifull acknowledging of God. _ 

Natural Juſtice is that which all people have in 
themſelves by Narure. 

Judicial Juſtice depends upon Law, made for the 
commodiry of a Common-weal. : 

Juſtice is a meaſure which God hath ordained a- 
mongſt men upon earth, to defend the feeble from 
the mighty, the truth from falſlood, and to root out 
the wicked from among the good. Laan. 

Every man, in general loveth Juſtice, yet they all 


' hate the execution thereof in particular. Cicero. 


Fortirude without wiſedom is but raſhneſs ; wiſe- 


* dom without Juſtice is but craftineſs; Juſtice with- 


out temperance is but cruelry ; temperance without 
Fortitude is but ſavagenelſs. 

Equity judgeth with lenity, Laws with extremity. 

Hatred, love and covetouſneſs cauſe Judges ofren- 
times to forget rhe truth, and to leave undone the 
trae execution of their charge. 

[t« is better for a man to be made a Judge among 
his enemies than among his friends: for of his ene» 
mies he ſhall make. one his friend, but among his 
friends he ſhall make one his enemy. 

Juſtice by the Poers is feigned to be a Virgin, and 
to have reigned among men in the golden age; who 
being by them abuſed, forſook the World, and retuye 
ned to the Kingdom of Fupiter. | 

Juſtitia ſine prudentis plurimum poterit ; ſine juſtitin 
nihil valebit prudentia. 

Totins juſtitia nulla eft capitalior peſtis quam illi qu 
tum, dum maximt fallunt, id agunt ut boni viri vides 
antur. Cicero. 

Of Law. 


Defin. The Law is a ſingular reaſon imprinted in nas 
E 3 we 
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ture, commanding thoſe things that are to bs done, and 
forbidding the contrary It is divided into two parts, 
that is, the Law of Nature, and the Law written, 
The Law of Nature is 8 ſenſe of feeling, which every 
one hath in himſelf, and in his conſcience, whereby hy 
diſcerneth between good and evil, as much as ſuffeth 
to take from him the cloak of Ignorance, in that he i; 
reproved even by his own witneſs. The Law written 
is that which is divided into Divinity and Civilisy; 
the firſt teaching Manners, Ceremonies and Judgments; 
the latter, matters of Policy and Government. | 


T HE vertues of the Law are four ; to bear ſway, 
to forbid, to puniſh, and to ſuffer. 

The precepts of the Law may be comprehended 
under theſe three points; to live honeſtly, ro hurtno 
man wilfully, and to reader every man his due care« 
fully. Ari. 

Whatſoever is righteous in the Law of man, the 
ſame is alſo righteous in the Law of God.” For every 
'Law-that by man is made muſt always be conſonant 
to the Law of God. | 
* +» The Law is a certain Rule proceeding from the 
mind of God, perſwading that which is right, and 
forbidding that which is wrong. 

Evil Judges do moſt commonly puniſh the purſe, 


' and ſpare the perſon. 


Judges ought to diſpatch with ſpeed, and anſwer 
with patience. | 

Law and. wiſedom are two laudable things, for 
the one concerneth Vertue, and the other Good con- 
ditions. 

The Law was made to no other end, but to bri- 
dle ſuch as live without Reaſon and Law. 

A true and faithfull heart ftandeth more in awe of 


his ſuperiour, whom he loveth for fear, than of his 
Prince, 
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Prince, whom he feareth of love. 

An evil cuſtome b-ing for continuance never ſo - 
ancier.t, is nought elſe > Ah the oldneſs of errour. 
Laftantius. 

How many more Taverns,ſo many more drinkers; 
the number of Phyſicians, - the increaſe of diſeaſes ; 
the more account that Juſtice is made of, the more 
ſuits: ſo the more Law, the more corruption. Plato. 

The hearr, underſtanding, counſel and ſoul in a 
Common- wealth, are the good Laws and Ordinan- 
ces therein uſed. Cicero. 

To reſtrain puniſhment is a great errour in go- 
verament, | 

It becometh a Law-maker not to be a Law-breaker, 
Bias. 

Thoſe Countries muſt needs periſh where the 


- Common Laws be of none effect. 


Thoſe Cities in which there are no ſevere Laws fax 
the puniſhing of ſin, are rather to be counted foreſts- 
for | 500 ny than places habitable for men, Plato. | 

Four things belong to a Judge ; to hear courte- 
ouſly, to anſwer wiſely, to conſider foberly, and to 
give judgment without partiality. Socrates. | 

A man ought to love his Prince loyally, to keep his 
Laws carefully, and to defend his Country valiantly. 

Chiefly three are to be obeyed and reverenced ; 
one God, one King, and one Law. 

Four Cuſtoms are more pleaſant to be recounted - 
than profitable to be followed ; the liberty of neigh- 
bours, the gallantneſs of women, the goodneſs of 
wine, and the mirth and joy at feaſts. 

Laws are like Spiders Webs, which catch the ſmall 
Flies, and let the great break through. 

The Lawyer that pleads for a mighty man in a 
wrong matter muſt either forget the Truth, or for- 
ſake his Clients Friendſhip. | 
E 4 The 
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The moſt neceflary Law for a Common-wealth is 
that the =__ among themſelves live in peace and 
concord, without ſtrife or diflention. Cicero. 

Laws do vex the meaner ſort of men, but the 
mighty are able to withſtand them. 

he Law 1s a ſtrong and forcible thing, if it ger a 
ood Prince to execute it. 

The Law that is perfe& and good would hive no 
man either condemned or juſtified, untill his cauſe 
be throughly heard and underſtood as it ought. 

An evil Law is like the ſhadow of a Cloud, which 
vaniſheth away ſo ſoon as it is ſeen. 

Quid faciunt leges ubi ſola pecunia regnat ? 

Aut ubi paupertas vincere nulla poteſt ? 
Turpe reos empta miſeras defendere lingua. 
Non be caleſtis Fudicis arca pated. 

- Of Counſel. 

Defin. Counſel is an holy thing : it is the ſentence or ad- 
wicewhich particularly is given by every man for that 
purpoſe aſſembled: it is the key of certainty, andthe | 
ena of all dottrine and fludy. | 

Here is no man ſo ſimple but he can give counſel, 

& though there be no need: and there is none ſo 
wiſe of himſelf, but he will be willing to hear coun- 
ſe] in time of neceſſity. 

It is the chief thing in the world to give good 
covnſel to another man; and the hardeſt fora man 
to follow the ſame himſelf 

Take no counſel of a man given wholly to the 
world, for his advice will be after his own deſire. 

Pythag. : 

Make not an envious man, a drunkard, nor him 
that is in ſubje&ion to a woman, of thy counſel ; for 

it is impoſſible for them to keep cloſe thy ſecrets, 


Good counſel may properly be called the begin- 
ning and ending of every good work. 


I 
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It is requiſite for a man to conſult and determin@ 
nd & 2:11 things with himſelf, before he ask the counſel or -- 
advice Of his friend. ; | 
the He that doeth nothing without good advice, needy 
not repent him after the deed. Bias, * © : 
TL It is better to prefer the ſtedfaſt counſel of adviſed 
policy, than the raſh enterpriſe of a mahpert boldneſg, 
no Counſel doeth more harm than good, if the giver 
iſe thereof be not wiſe, and he which receiveth it very 
patient. | 
Ch Counſel is to be given by the wiſe, and the reme. 
dy by the rich. &? 
In counſels we muſt be hard to reſolve, and con» 
ſtant ro perform. . 
He that uſeth many counſels is not eaſfilydeceived. 
In time of neceſſity a wiſe man will be glad to heat - 
counſel. 
b As it is the part of a wiſe man wiſely toconfulta 
| givecounſel ; ſo it is the duty of a wary man heeds,, 
"| fully to conceive, and uprightly to judge. Guever, 5 
It is an eaſfie thing for a man being in health - 
, to give counſel to another that-is ſick ; but ir is hard 
0 for the ſick man to follow that counſel. Becanus. 
; The greateſt benefit that one friend can doe fog®" 
another 1s, in weighty matters to ſuccour him with -- 
| good counſel. 
| Parvyi ſunt foris arma, niſe eſt conſilium domi, 
Non wiribus, aut wvelocitatibus, aut celeritate corpo= 
rum ves magna geruntur ; ſed conſilio, authoritate, &* 
prudentia. Cicero. / : 


Of Precepts. 

Defin. Precepts are any Rules, Orders or Methods, which' 
by _—_—_ lead us either to a good converſation, or 
z0 a happineſs of life, being grounded upon the grace of” 
Sod and his Ward, © * A 
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F thou talk, keep meaſure in thy communication: 
for if thou be too brief, thou ſhalt nor be well un- 
derſtood ; if too long, thou ſhalt be troubleſome tg 
the hearer, and not well born in mind. Protag. 
Thanks wax old as ſoon as gifts are had in poſſkſſi. 


on. 
He that refuſerh to buy counſel good cheap, ſhall 
buy repentance dear. 
. Mock no man in miſery, bat take heed by him how 
0 avoid the like misfortune. 
. Begin nothing before thou know how to finiſh it. 
Think that the weakeſt of thy enemies is ſtronger 
than thy ſelf. 
Defire not that of another which thou thy ſelf be. 
0g asked wouldſt deny. Pythag. 
ive no vain or unmeet gifts; as armour to a Wo- 
.m2n, books to a Plough-man, or nets to a Student. 
If thou beſtow a benefit keep it ſecret ; bur if thou 
xeceive any, publiſh. it abroad. 
Give,at the farſt —_ for that 15 not freely gi- 
ven which is often craved. 
' Take in good worth whatſoever happeneth, and 
ppbriid no man with his misfortune. 
-_ - Labour not to inform him that is without reaſon, 
for ſo ſhalt thou make him thine enemy. 
Be neither haſty, angry, nor wrathfull ; for they 
- be the conditions of a fool. 
Fear to hazard that for the gain of momentary 
pleaſure, which being once loſt, can never be reco- 
' vered. Auguſt. 
Eſteem not a fading content before a perpetual ho- 


nur. 

| _ thy ſelf with Juſtice, and cloath thy felf 

-_ ſtity ; ſo ſhalt thou be happy, and thy works 
per 


Fear to commit that. which thou opghteſt to _ 
Ot 
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Forget not to give thanks to them that inſtru& 
thee in learning ; nor challenge unto thy ſelf the... 
praiſe of other mens inventions. 

Attempt not two things at once, for the one will 

hinder the other. 

Be not ſlack to recompence them who have done 
thee good, | 

Be rather too much forward, than too much neg- 
ligent. 

"Let thy love hang on thy heart's bottom, not on: 
thy tongue's brim. | 

Be not ſuperfluous in words; for they do greatly 
deface the authority of the perſon. 

Let Vertue be thy life, Valour thy love, Honour 
thy fame, and Heaven thy felicity. 

Be not led away with every new opinion, for it is- 
the onely way to bring to errour. 

Let not thy Liberality exceed thy Ability. 

Let not the eye go beyond the ear, nor the tongue: 
ſo far as the feet. Plato, | 

Chuſe rather to live ſolitary, than in the company: 
of a wicked woman. : 

Beware of pride in proſperity, for it will make- 
thee impatient in the time of adverſity. 

Neither ſuffer thine hands to work, thy tongue to: 
ſpeak, nor thine ears to hear that which is filthy and: , 
evil. Hermes. | 

Be not ſecure, leſt want of care procure thy cala- 
mity ; nor be too carefull, leſt penſive thoughts op- 
preſs thee with milery. 

Speak no more to a ſtranger in--private than thow 
wouldſt have publickly known. 

Hazard not thy hap on another's chance. 

Be always one tothy friend, as well in adverfity as: 
proſperity. | 

Behold thy felfin a Looking-glaſs : and.if thou ap»: 
Pearc 
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mg beautifull, doe ſuchthingsas become thy beauty : 
--but if thou ſeem foul, then perform with good man- 
ners the beauty that thy face lacketh. Socrater. 

Chuſe thy wife rather for her wit and modeſty, 
than for her wealth and beanry. 

' Keep ſecretly thy miſhap, leſt thy enemy wax joy- 
full thereat. 
| Keep whatſoever thy friend committeth unto thee 
* as carefully as thou wouldſt thy own. 

If thy parents grow poor, ſupply their want with 
thy wealth ; if froward with age, bear patiently with 
their imperfeQtions. 

Honour them that have deſerved honour. 

Live and hope, as if thou ſhouldſt die immediately. 

Never praiſe any unworthy perſon becauſe he hath 
worldly wealth. -. 

Tell no man afore-hand what thou intendeſt ; for 

if thou ſpeed not in thy purpoſe, thou ſhalt be moc- 
ked. Socrates. 

Never wiſh for thoſe things that cannot be attained. 
Rather chuſe to purchaſe by perſwaſion, than to 

enjoy by violence. 
 Strivenot in words with thy parents, although thou 
tell the truth. 

Haunt not too much thy friend's houſe, for fear he 
wax weary of thy often coming : neither be too long 
abſent, for that ingendreth ſuſpicion of thy true 
friendſhip. - 

Fly from the filthy pleaſures of the fleſh as thou 
wouldſt fly from the ſting of a Serpent. : 

Give to a good man, and he will requite it : butif 
ahou give to an evil man, he will ask more. Anaxag. 

Receive not the gifts that an evil-minded man doth 
profer unto thee. 

If thou intend to do any good, defer it not till the 
next day ; for thou knowelt not what chance may 


happen 
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happen the ſame night to. prevent thee. Olaus Mag. =» 
Give not thy 1elf to pleaſure and eaſe : for if thou 
uſe thy ſelf thereunto, thou ſhalt not be able to ſuſe 
tain the adverſity which may afterwards happen. ; 
To a man full of queſtions make no anſwer at all. 
Plato. 
Take good heed at the beginning to what thou 
granteſt ; for after one inconvenience another fol- 
loweth, 
If thou doubt in any thing, ask counſel of wiſe 
men ; and be not angry, although they reprove thee. 
Live with thine underlings as thou wouldſt thy 
betters ſhould live with thee; and doe to all men as 
thou wouldſt be done unto, * ' 

Boaſt not of thy good deeds, leſt rhy evil deeds be 
alſo laid to thy charge. | 
Perform thy promiſe as juſtly as thou wouldſt pay 
thy debts : for a man ought to be more faithfull than 

his oath. Aurel. 
| If thon doe good to an ill-diſpoſed perſon, it ſhall 
| | happen to thee as it doth to thoſe who feed other 
men's dogs, which bark as well at their feeder as at 
| Þ any other ſtranger. 
ever ſpread thy table to Tale-bearers and Flatte- 
> | rers ; nor liſten with thine ears to murmuring peo« 
ple. Bias. : 
; Be not like the Boulter, which caſteth out the 
flowr, and keepeth the bran. 
| by vis ab omnibus cognoſci, ds operam ut a nemine cog« 
M01carts. 
f Nulli te facias nimis ſodalem : 
Gaudebis minis, © mins dolebis. 


1 Of Conſideration. 

Defin. Conſideration or judgment is that which propere 
e ly oug ht to be in every Magiſtrate obſerving the te« 
y nour of the Law : it is the extinguiſher of — 
n s, 


* wherewith it was firſt ſeaſoned : ſo the mind retain 
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Onfideration is the enemy to untimely attempts 
W, Solon. 

" There is no Needle's point ſo ſmall, but it hath its 
> compaſs : neither is there any Hair ſo ſlender, but it 
hath its ſhadow. 

He is nor to be accounted rich who is never {a 
tisfied ; nor happy, whoſe ſtedfaſt mind in quiet pob 
ſeſſion of vertue is not eſtabliſhed. 

The conſideration of pleaſures paſt greatly aug 
ments the pain preſent. 

No man doth ſo much rejoyce at his Proſperity pre. 
ſent, as he thar calleth to mind his miſeries paſt. Chile, 

It is a benefit to deny ſuch things as will hurt him 
that a:keth them. 

The pardon = well be granted, where he that 
hath offended is aſhamed of his fault. 

Wiſe men will always confider what they ought to 
doe, before they conclude any thing. 

In any affairs whatſoever, there 15 no greater dan- 
ger, or elſe no greater ſafety, than ſoundly to conks 
der into whoſe hands men commit their cauſe. Fuftin 

We muſt think with conſideration, conſider with 
acknowledging, acknowledge with adiniration, ad 
mire with love, and love with joy in the midft of 


woe. S. P. S$. | 

Not ſo hard is the invention in getting, as the dil 
poſirion in keeping when it is gotten. Ovid, 

Men loſe many things, not becauſe they cannot# 
tain them, but becaule they dare not attempt them. 
Pyt hag. 

As a veſlſe] ſavoureth always of the ſame liquor 


eth thoſe qualities in age wherein it was trained up i 
youth. Horace, 


> 
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Conſideration is the root of all noble things ; for” 
s | by her wedo attain to the end of all our hopes, 
True conſideration is the Tutour both to ation * 
s | and ſpeaking. 
, Fu haters of conſideration never proſper in their 
ations. | 
k Conſideration is an honour to the'meaneſt, and 
f —_— a ſhame in a Prince. 
ood conſideration ought to be had before we 
, give credit : for fair tongues oftentimes work great 
miſchief. 
Ki Circumſpe& heed in War is the cauſe of ſcaping 
, | many dangers in peace. 
oy The cauſes bringing circumſpeRion are fear, care, 
neceſſity and affliCtion. 
at Fear affliteth, care compelleth, neceſſity bindeth, 
affliction woundeth. 


0 Be circumſpe& to ſhew a good countenance to all, 
= enter not into familiarity with any, but — 
n | ſuch whoſe converſation is honeſt, and whoſe truth 
G. | Þy trial is made truſty. Archim. 
* Sudden truſt brings ſudden repentance. 
th Qui ſua meritur pondera, ferre poteſt. 
4 Verſato diu quid ferre recuſant, 
of Nuldque wvalent humeri. Horace. 
Of Office. 
i, | Defin. Oficeor Duty is the knowledge of man concerning 
his own nature, and the contemplation of Divine na- 
4 | Ffure, and a labour to benefit our ſelves and all other 
" men : it is alſo taken for authority to rule. 
An's life may got be deſtitute of office, becauſe 
or 1 in it honeſty confiſteth 
:n | , Office is the end whereat verrue aimeth, and chief- 
in | 1y when we obſerve things comely. \ 
4 . The firſt office of duty is to acknowledge the Die 
ons | Yauty, | 
| Office 


_*« 
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© nion invincible. 
» We muſt fear a diſlembling Officer, becauſe he 
© delights in a tyrannous office, 

' The Office of a wiſe man ever prefers conſidera 
tion before concluſion. 

In doing nothing but what we ought, we deſerve 
no greater reward than what we bear about us Chryſ. 

o know evil is an office of profit, but to do evil 
is a fin of indignity. 

Upon the Anvil of upbraiding is forged the office 

of unthankfulneſs. | 
' Ir is an office of pity, to give a ſpeedy death toa 
miſerable and condemned creature. Bias, 

Love, Sufficiency and Exerciſe, are the three beats 
ties which adorn Officers. 

Old men well experienced in Laws and Cuſtoms, 
ought chiefly to be choſen Officers. 

- Tris- not meet that man ſhould bear any autho. 
 xity which with his money ſeeketh to buy another 
man's office. | 

The buyers of offices ſell by retail as dear as they 
can that which they buy in groſs. 

No point of Philoſophy is more excellent than Of 
fice in publick affairs, 1f Officers do prattice that 
which Philoſophers teach. 

Where offices are vendible, there the beſt-monied 
3gnorants bear the greateſt rule. 

They which ſell offices, ſell the moſt ſacred thing 
in the world ; even panes it ſelf, the Common: 
wealth; SubjeQs and the Laws. 

He is onely fit to rule and bear office who come 
to it by conſtriant and againſt his will © - 

- The office of a Monarch is continually to look ups 
-on the Law of God, to engrave it. in his ſoul, andto 
meditate upon his Word. 

Officers. 


=. Office is ſtrengthened by zeal, and zeal makes opi- 


” 
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Officers muſt rule by good Laws and good Exam» 
ples; judge by Providence, Wiſedom and Juſtice; 
and defend by Proweſs, Care and Vigilance. 4gefi. 


Ie Per icula, labores, dolores, etiam, optimus quiſque fuſe 
cipere mavult, quam deſerere ullam officii partem. Cicero. 
Y Sigiſmundus Romanorum Imperator dicere ſolitus eft, © 


Nulla nobis militis opus eſſet, fi ſuas quique civitates Pra« 
© | rores cererique Magiſtratus moderate juſteque gubernarent. 
F Of Anceſtours. 

Defin. Anceſtours are our forefathers, the reputed firſt be» 

ginners of our names and dignities; from whom ws 
. challenge a lineal deſcent of Honour, proving our ſevles 
of their ſelf-ſubſtance. 
b oO ny deſcending from Anceſtry proves 
baſe, if preſent life continue not the dignity.Oſor. 
" What can the vertue of our Anceſtry profit us, if 
we do not imitate them in their godly aCtions ? 
S | Great merits a great rewards, and great Ance- 
ſours vertuous iſſues. 
* | As it is more common to revenge than to reward; 
£ | fo ir is eaſier to be born great than to continue great. 

Stobeus. 
Y 0 It is miſerable to purſue the change which gains., 

nothing but ſorrow and the blot of Anceſtry. | 

The thing poſſeſt is not the thing it ſeems: and 
t J though we be great by our Anceſtours, yet we for- 
get our Anceſtours. Ser. 
df] The ſhifting of Chambers changeth not the diſ- 
eaſe; and the exchange of Names exchangeth- not 
” | Nature and Anceſtry. 
y Ambition, which chiefly comes from Anceſtours, 
being got to the top of his defires, cuts off the mean 
5 | by which he did climb. | 
From our Anceſtours come our names, but from 
* | our Vertues our report. i. 
\ Mercenary faith is diſcontented with every oocalleny. 
an 
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and new ſtart-up glory with an old fame. 
| When greatneſs cannor bear it ſe]f either with Ver. 
rue or Anceſtry, it overthrows it ſelf onely with the 
weight of it ſelf. | 

Many troubled in conſcience for diſgracing thei x, 
names with raſh aQs, in cold bloud repent their dif. + 


honours. "% 
The baſe iſſue of ignoble Anceſtry will loſe thwfſ (he 
troths to ſave their lives. \ 


Might will make his Anceſtours whom he pleaſeth yy, 

The event of things is cloſed up in darkneſs; and 
though we know what ourAnceſtours were,we know] * 7 
not what we ſhall be. 

The longer we delay the ſhew of vertue, tf \ 
ftronger we make preſuwptions that we are guilty 
of baſe beginnings. : 

The more a man toils in his mind, the more hey 
defiled : and the more a man boaſts of evil Ancs 
ſtours, the more he is diſmayed. 

' CStemmata quid faciunt? quid prodeft (Pontice) lap 
Sanguine cenſeri, piffoſque oftendere wultus 
Majorum, & flantes in curribus &milianos ? Juv. 
wm Genus, & proaves, & que non fecimus ipſt, 

Þ iz: ea noftra voco. Ovid. 
Of War. 

Defin. War is of two ſorts, Civil and Foreign, Civil 
War is the overthrow of all Eftates and Monarchit, 
and the ſeed of all kinds of evil in them, even of tinſ 
that are moſt execrable : it begetteth want of rev 
rence towards God, diſobedience to Magiſtrates, > 
ruption of Manners, change of Laws, contempt of Js 
flice, and baſe eftimation of learning and Science. 
reign War is that which Plato calleth a more gewth 
.contention ; and is then onely moſt lawfull, when it # 

o& for true Religion, or ts procure the continuane. 


peace. Ther 
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Here is nothing more unconſtant than War, did 
not patience make it ſtable, and true hope ſuc- 
cefsfull. 
War for excellency (as that between Euripides and 
Xenocles) is pleaſing in the ſight of all men. 
Than War there is nothing more neceſſary : for 
the breach of Friendſhip by diſſenſion ſtrengtheneth 
the powers of Love in her new conjunMion. 


War is moſt Jawfull when it is warranted by the | 


Word, either to defend a man's own right, or to 
pulſe the enemies of God. La#an. Fe 

Diverſity of Religion is the ground of Civil War 
in ſhew, bur it is Ambition-in effe&t. 


\ 


War ought ta be deliberately began, but ſpeedily 


ended. | 

Affairs of War muſt be deliberated on by many, but 
concluded on by a few. 

The effe&s of War are covetous deſires, the fall 
of juſtice, force and violence. Epi#. 

War was onely ordained to make men live in 
peace. | 


In the ſack of a Town have an eſpecial care to 


pre'erve the honour of Ladies and Maids from the , * 


violence of unruly Souldiers. 

Have an eſpecial care to whom you commit the 
Government of an Army, Town, or Fort : for love 
doeth much, bur money doeth mere. 

Entring into thy Enemie's Camp, let all things of 
uſe and baggage follow thee at thy back: but thine 
enemy coming upon thee, let the ſame be brought 
mto the middle of the Army. 

Where thou mayſt conquer with money, never 
uſe arms ; and rather chuſe to overcome thine ene- 
ies by policy than fight. R 


In places of danger, and in troubleſome times, ever,_ 
double the number of thy Sentinels. 


Necel- 
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Neceſſity makes War to be juſt. Bias. A 
Nulla ſalus bello, pacem te poſcimus ones. ae 


 Jneerti ſunt exitus pugnarum, Miriſque eft communiz 
gui ſape ſpoliantem jam & exſult antem everit Of percy fide 
tit ab. abjefo. Cicero. | full 
P, Of Generals in War. the 
” Defin Generals are the Heads and Leaders of Armig, 4 
| and they ought to be great, magnanimous and conſtant | 8** 
in all ther doings, free from defetts of raſbneſt and 
cowaradiſ. of 
TH E Tent of the General is the pure river run. ] 
ning through the Army, by whoſe ſoundneſs al Ge 
the Souldiersare preſerved and made ſtout : butif he | 
be impure or corrupted, the whole Hoſt is infeQted, 
Uuleſs wiſe and valiant men be choſen Generals,the Joy 
old Chaos will return, and vertue die at the feet of | 
confuſion. | 
He that will be a commander in Armies, fiſt lt 
him be commanded in the ſame; for an ambitious 
Souldier will never make atemperate conduRtour. 
A wiſe General muſt not onely forecaſt to prevent 
ſuch evils as he hears of, but alſo be circumſpe to her 
foreſee ſuch ills as may happen beyond expeQation, 
© Demoſs. IT 
A General , after the battle ended, muſt hare 
a circumſpe& care how he praiſeth one Captain more 
than another. Iif 
A General ought not to bring all his forces to bat 
tel at once, unleſs it be upon great advantage. Oleg. N , 
It is very needfull for a General to know the of 
mour and diſpoſition of his adverſarie's Genenl.y ©, 


whom he fighteth againſt, to 
The Oration of a General gives courage to (- I 
wards and baſe minded Souldiers. Yegetins. - 


/*A covetous General purchaſeth to himſelf mort 
+ Fate than love. | «6d 


2 
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A General muſt not be ignorant of ſuch things as 


are neceſſary in a journey. oy 
Captains muſt be valiant, as deſpiſing death, con- 


fdent, as not wonted to be overcome ; yer doubt. - 
full b = _m_ feeling, and reſpeQtfull by thar 
ee already. 

A Captain's feet ought to be ſteddy, his hands dili- 

t, his eyes watchfull, and his heart reſolute. 

It is requiſite for a General to know all advantages 
of the place where the Battel ſhould be fought. 

It proveth oft the ruine of an Army, when the 
General is careleſs, and maketh no account of his ene- 
mies proceedings. 

It is dangerous for the perſon of the General to fol- 
et 


low his flying enemy. 
It behoveth that the General be always lodged in 
the midſt of the Camp. 


. A General or Captain in danger ought to change 
his habit or retire. Ferdin. 

Thedeath of a General,or his being in danger, muſt 
bediſſembled, for fear it procure the loſs of the battel. 

A good General ſhould ever be like a you Shep- 
herd, looking into the want of his Souldiers, and 
providing all things neceſſary to comfort them. Baſil. 
| Let a General give to honour a renowned burial, 
in how mean a perſon ſoever it did inhabit ; for ho- 
nour after death encourageth as much as wealth in 
life. Yegetius. | 

If thou beeſt a Commander in Armies, deſpiſe not 
the =”: - for honour's birth iſſlueth from the womb 
of deſert. 


The whole ſcope of a General's thoughts ſhould be 
to win glory and amplifie renown ; loathing to be a 
plague or ſcourge of afflition ; ſeeking by Conqueſt 
to ere, not by Victory to confound. Caeſar. =+-. 

The Trophy of a General is his own — — 
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'- and his Valour is his Tomb's treaſury, 

. Commanders in Arms ſhould not be choſen for 

« ., their age or riches, but for their wiſedom and valoy, 
* 

' mand, liberal to reward, and valiant to defend. 
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A General or chief Governour muſt be wile tocom. 


There are eight conditions that a General ovghtto 
have ; to avoid unjuſt wrongs, to corre& blaſphe. 
mers, to ſuccour innocents, to chaſtiſe quarrellers, to 
pay his ſouldiers, to defend his people, to provide 
things neceſſary, and to obſerve faith with enemig, 

Ducts in conſilio poſita eft virtus militum. 

Optimus ille dux, qui novit vincere, 5 wiforia ul, 


OF Policy. 

Defin. Policy is a word derived of the Greek word Py. 
liteia, which us a Regiment of a City or Commu 
wealth; and that which the Grecians call Political 
Government, the Latins call the Government of « 
Common-wealth, or of a Civil Society. This word Pt 
licy hath been taken among the Ancients ſometime 
for @ Burgeſs, which is the enjoying of the Rightr ad 
Privileges of a Town ; ſometimes for the order and 
manner of life uſed by ſome political perſon ; and ſunt 
times the order and eſtate whereby one or many Tn 
are governed, and politick affairs are managed aw 
admmiſired. 

| MR is a neceſſary friend to Proweſle. 


That War cannor be proſperous where enemies 


abound and money waxeth ſcant. 
No man ought to give that treaſure to any onein 
particular which is kept for the preſervation of all, 
It is. greater commendation to obtain honour by 
licy and wiſedom, than to have it by deſcent. 
That Country may above all other be counted hap 
Py, where every man enjoyeth his own labour, 


| .-. no man liveth by the ſweat of another Body. of: 


offs was thus anſwered by him ; firſt ordain thou ſuch 
| a G0« 
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Of right that Common-wealth ought to be deſtroy. 
ed, which of all other hath been counted the flower 
of vertue, and after becometh the filthy ſink of vice, 

There can be no greater danger to a Common 
wealth, nor no like ſlander to a Prince, as to commit 
the charge of men to him in the field, which will be 
firſt ready to command, and laſt ready to fight. 

' What Power and Policy cannot compaſs, Gold 
both commands and conquers. Ariſtippus. 

Hethat getteth by conqueſt doeth much ; but he that 
can well keep that which he hath gotten doeth more. 

Money and Soldiers are the ſtrength and ſinews of 
War. Ageſil. ” 

It is better to prevent an inconvenience by brea- 
king - oath, than to ſuffer injury by obſerving of 
miſe. 

Warlike feats are better learned in the fields of 
Africk, than in the beautifull Schools of Greece. 

It is better to have men wanting money, than 
money wanting men. Themſt. | 

The authority of a Common-wealth is impaired 
when the buildings be ruinated. 

In proof of Conqueſt men ought to profit them- 
ſelves as much by policy as by power. 

There are no Common-weals more looſe than 
thoſe where the common people have moſt liberty, 
Cicero. % 
 APolicy is ſoon deſtroyed by the pride men have 
in commanding, and liberty 1n inning. 

In Common-weals ſuch ſhould be more honoured 
who in time of peace maintain the State in tranquil- 
lity, and in the fury of war defend it by their labour 
and magnanimity. Plato. 

A Monarch is beſt ina well governed State. 

A certain man urging the popular eſtate to Lycur- 
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a Government in thine own Common-weal. fi 
+ -, © Becauſe many cannot fitly govern, therefore it is | te 
> - moſt neceſſary that one ſhould be rhade Soveraign, 

8; b 


Homer. 

-” . The Oracle of Apollo at Delphos being demanded 
the reaſon why Jupiter ſhould be the chief of Gol |.nt 
S fith Mars was the beft Souldier, made this anſwer, 

Mars is valiant, but Jupiter is wiſe : concluding by 
this anſwer, that policy is of more force to fubdy hi 
than valour. . 
| One Neftor is more to be eſteemed than ten ſucha | co 
Ajax. | 

Strength, wanting wit and policy to rule, over | th 
throweth it ſelf. Horace. 


od 


. Publica res ad privatum commodum trahi poteft, dum | 
mado flats publicus non ledatur. Cicero. Le 
Diu apparanaum eft bellum, ut vincas celeritis. a 
Of Courage. es. 


Defin. Conrage is a fiery humour of the Spirits kindling &d, 
the mind with forwardneſs in attempts, and bearing wit 
the body through danger and the hardeſt adventure. | that 
F" Ourage and Courteſie are the ewo pri C 
points which adorn a Captain. 


Courage conſiſteth not in hazarding without fear} T 

bur in being reſolutely-minded in a juſt cauſe. Pl. I titud 
The talk of a Souldier ought to hang at the powga per 

of his Sword, ſtabi 
"The want of courage in Commanders breeds neg}adve 
le& and contempt among Souldiers. H 


Faint-hearted Cowards are never permiſted. to| 
F- in «their plea at the Bar of Love. 

| Courage conquers his enemy before the field 
fought. 
- Fortitude is a knowledge inſtruting a man 
with commendation to adventure dangerous and 


Wits Common-ealth. ry * 
full things, and in taking them in handto be nothing” | 
terrified. Socrar. ptr de ; + 

The courage of a man is ſeen in the reſolution vf® 
his death. : £3 
Fortitude is the faireſt bloſſom that ſprings from a 

noble mind. | 
Fortitude is the mean between fear and boldneſs, 
There is not-any thing hard to be accompliſhed by 
him that with courage ge no it. Cicero, ; 
Courage > with deliberate conſtancy, and 

4 | continued without change, doth ſeldom fail. 

It cannot beaccounted courageous and true vitory 

er- | that bringeth not with it ſome clemency. Biz, 

To conquer is natural ; to pity, heavenly. 

on oh more courage todie £::e, than to live captive. 
Lufth. 

Biar holding wars with Iphicrates of Athens, 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and his ſouldi- 
es fearfully asking what they ſhould do ; he anſwer- 

lin d, Make report to thoſe that are alive, that, I die 

righ with courage fighting; and I will fay to the dead, 

e. {that you ſcape cowardly flying. 

pl} Courage adventureth on danger, conquereth by 

erance, and endeth with honour. | 
ear} There is nothing that maketh a man of more fors 
ut. J|titude, or ſooner great and mighty, than the trial of 
Fa perverſe fortune ; nor any thung that breedeth more 
ſtability of faith and patience, than the exerciſe of 


es. : 
_ is the inſtrument, anger the whetſtone of 
mutude, 
Courage contemneth all perils, deſpiſeth calamiries, 
| — -» >= DI 
e ing on mediocrity hath andaciouſ- 
6 or one, and fear For his other extreme. 


&s forrirude fufereth not the mind woe dejeB@ < 
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-any allurements. 


hreous aQions. Epi8. 


ought to contend but in 
v7 under terrifieth chi 
# fools; but nothing diſmayerh a man" of cim— and 
ceſolution. 

Courage is a wiſe man's coat, and cowardiſe a 
fool's cognizance. 
a——/cxeuum ft, periturg parcere vita. 
Quemcungue magnanimum videris, miſernm nger, 


 OEITINL.. PYTHIAN” 
Fame is but an echo,und an i 
which running from ear to ear, cowveyeth 3 ler ye 
world the —- of truth and falſbood. 
Here is no ſweeter friend than Fame, nor wor- 
fer enemy than Report. 
It is a part of good fortune to be well reported of, 
and to have a good name. Plor. 
It is no ſmall pleaſure to have a good name, ard 


Fer it is more frail than wn $a glaſs. Eraſmus. 
Defeer life is the readi to a good name. 
to be famous, but be carefull to pur 


Chaſe fame with credit. 
There is no kind of miſhap more infamous tha 
for a man to loſe his good name, and to be ill repey 
ted of amongſt all men for his bad dealing. 
As the wnoraee doth follow the 
deeds accompany fame. Cicero. 
Fame 1s the end Herald to bear news. 
Fame riſeth up like a bubble, continueth likes 
__ and dies Py the boſome of time. 
ing is more famous in a Prince than 
of his Sub , nor any thing more famous in St 
- JjeRtsthan obedience. ra 


Y, ſo got 


? oy ans aa nb ſo amy ſuffereth it not to be 
% — ; the "the Champion of Juſtice, and never 


ren, and threatnings fear 


the lore 


| 


l 
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Fame is like the turning wheel, that never ſtayeth g_ | 
like the burning flame, that quickly quencheth; like | 
the Summer fruir, that ſoon withereth. Fe 
A good report ſhineth moſt clearly in the deepeſÞ * 
darkneſs. 
If thou deſire to be well ſpoken of, then learn to 
ſpeak well of others ; and when thou learneſt to ſpeaks Þ 
2a | well, then learn likewiſe to doe well : ſo ſhalt thow 
be ſure to get a worthy name. , 
Our good name ought to be more dear unto wg: 
RR he heart, gold Beautys 
uty conquers the heart, conquers Beauty's 
but amo Fabdoes and goes beyond chem -both. 
TH Tour from Fame or Deſtiny is of all things moſÞ 
be = . & 
| p the fame thou haſt honeſtly gotten, for it 18 
or- | 2 jewel ineſtimable. : 
A rumour raiſed of nothing ſoon vaniſheth, and. 5 
of, } the end of it -is nothing elſe but ro make the inno- 
| cency of him who is ſlandred to be more admired. 
and | Eraſmus. x 
Honeftus rumor alterum eft patrimonium. 
Afum praclars cum iis eft quorum virtus nec oblivimd 
rum qui ſunt, nec reticentia poſteriorum ſepulta eſſe pte 


terit, Cicero. 

Of Rage. 
Defin. Rage is @' ſhort fury, the inflammation of the 
bloud, and alteration of the heart : it is a defire of 
revenge or regardleſs care of friends, an enemy of off 
reaſon, and as wneaſie to be guided by amthir as & 
furious Tyrant. 

Age or anger, if it be bat a ſmall time deferred, 
£\ the force thereof will be greatly afſwaged ; but 
hs = pe —_— it R—_ more and 
1b in miſchief, until by revenge it befully ſatisfied. 

GL Whilſt Rage hath __ his ys forbear to (peat # *-* 
2 p 


* 


be 
er 
ar 
d 
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416 
| "Anger is he fr 


4 ag. 
» Wrath proceedeth from the feebleneſs of . 
and lack of diſcretion. or courage, 


x Wrath —— take from man Ge 


- He beſt keepeth 


3” 
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or many men in their anger will give no ear to reaſon, 
entrance to unſeemly wrath, 


Women are ſooner than men, the ſick ſoon- 


' er than the healthy, andold men ſooner than young 
men. Hermes, | 


The irefull man is more miſgovyerned than he whom 


þ; loathſome drunkenneſsderains. 


The raging perturbations of the mind do -puniſh 


| reaſon, and blind the ſight of wiſedom. cnax. 


What ragingly and ra{hly is begun, doth challenge || 


# Thame before it be half done. 


Grief never leaves a wrathfull man weaponleſs. , 
Anger is ſoon buried in a wiſe man's breaſt. 
er and Power meeting together in one man, 


; are of moreforcethan any thunderbolt. x 


Flee from the furious in his wrath ; and truſt net 


| £0 the fair tongue of thine enemy. t 


He overcometh a ſtout enemy that overcometh his | k 


own anger. Chile, w 44 : 
What in private perſons is termed Choler, in great | bi 


OOO im + => + >, 0 f TIS, 
in om injury done unto us; 
| hatred of T 


of no occaſion. if. | dz 


mas 


himſelf from anger that always 
doth remember that God looketh upon him. P19. 

' As fire, being kindled but with a ſmall f 
,worketh oft-times huer and damage, beca 
the fierceneſs thereof was not at the firſt abated : {0 
aviger, being harboured in the heart, breakerh forth 
rignes into gnuch cruelty. The 


God, and deſtroy 
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The angry man meditating upon miſchief, think” | 
eth that he hath good counſel in hand. a4 
o Wrath is a deſire to be revenged, ſeeking a times 
et opportuity for the ſame. Leaf, . : 
» As diſordinate anger is a fault, fd is ſometimes the” 
7 want of a moderate choler, or rather hatred of vice. | 
Anger is the ſinew of the ſoul, for that ir ſerveth 
z | to increaſe valour, being moderate and temperate. 
Plato. 

t Anger makes a man to differ from himſelf. 

There is no falſe connſel ro be taken from the 
e | | mouth of an angry man. Aras. " 

/ Anger is like unto a-cloud, that maketh every thing ; 
feem bigger than it is. 

Raſh judgment maketh haſte to repentance. | 
n, Anger conſiſteth in habit and diſpoſition ; but - 

wrath in deed and effe&. | 
o Like as green wood, which is long in kindling, con» 

tinueth longer hot than the dry, 1f it hath once ta- 
ws | ken fire: ſo commonly it falleth out, that the man * 

ſeldom moved to anger is more hard to be pacified in ** 
at | bis anger than he that is quickly vexed. 

If thou have not ſo much power as torefrain thine 
ut | anger, yer diſſemble- it, and keep it ſecret; and fo ? 
f, 
of 
ad 


-. 


by little and Jittle thou mayſt happily forger ir. 

Wrath and rigour lead ſhame in a leaſe. 1ſocrar. 

In corre&tion be not angry : for he that puniſheth 
in his rage, ſhall never keep that mean which is be- 
tween too much and too little. 
| Haſty and froward ſpeeches beget anger, anger be- 
mg kindled begetteth wrath, wrath ſecketh greedil 
after revenge, revenge isnever ſatisfied but in bl 


ing. 

As he that loveth quietneſs ſleepeth ſecure ;-ſo he * 
thar delights in ftrife and anger paſſeth his days in... 
great danger, 2 p47 

3 It - 


” 
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& Its good for a man to abſtain from anger, if not 

bu by wiſedom's fake, yet for his own bodily healthy 

| He thatis much ſubje&to wrath, and hunteth after Þ} \ 

: revenge, 'quencheth the grace that God hath given 

him, and commits through rage and fury more hor- 
fible offences than can afterwards be reformed. 


Quzlibet iratis ipſe das arma dolor. c 

dra feras mentes 0bſidet, eruditas preterlabitur. 
Of Cruelty. 

' Defin. Cruelty is commonly taken for every extreme wrong: | © 

it is the Rigorous effe of an evil-diſpoſed will, and th F 


| fruit which 1s reapt from injuſtice. 
| [net hath his curſes from above ; but conrte. | © 
4 fie 1s graced with the title of commendation. 

Where lenity cannot reclaim, there ſeverity muſt 
eorreCt. 

It is as great cruelty to ſpare all as to ſpare none. 0! 

Tyrants uſe trial by arms ; bur the juſt refer their 
cauſes to the arbitrement of the Laws. 

To pardon many for the offence of one, is an of- 
fice of Chriſtianity ; but to puniſh many for the fault 
of one appertaineth properly to Tyrants. 

He that accuſtoms himſelf to ſorrow, acquainteth 
F himſelf with cruelty. Plaro. 

[c is amongſt evils the greateſt evil, and in Tyrants 
the greateſt tyranny, that they of themſelves will not 
live according to Reaſon and Juſtice, neither will 
they conſent that MalefaQors ſhould receive puniſh- 
ment. 

It is more profit for a Prince that is a Tyrant, that 
his Common-wealth be rich, and his Palace poor, 
than the Common-wealth to be poor, and his on 
* Palace rich. | 
'- He never ſerveth gratefully who by violence is ſub- 


| xXQ to another. The 


* TO. 


* 
C 
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The woman that holdeth in her eye moſt cruelty, 
EE 254 often in her heat moti Siflenaty. __ 


wy The Captain that is bloudy-minded and full of res | 
venge is either ſlain by his enemies, or ſold"by his- * 


® "Cenfelescrue ſcapeslong withoutrevengs.. | 
eutelets crueity never IcapeSlong wi ef >. 
4 With the refull we nſd-1 not þo imporrugits ro 


_ pardon, but to deſire that revenge may be de» 

ferred; 

Tyranny amongſt many other evils, is moſt wret- 

ched in- this, that his friends dare not counſel him. 
He that ſhews himſelf cruel towards his ſervants, 

doth manifeſtly declare that his will isgood to puniſh 

others alſo, but he wanteth authority. 

Private cruelty doth much hurt, but a Prince's att» * 
ger 15 an open War. | 
Victory ſhould not thirſt after bloud, nor the gain 
of conqueſt induce a man to cruelty. Sopho. | 
. A cruel Prince over a rebellious Nation, is a great 
vertne warring with a world of wickedneſs. : 
£ Nulla wobis cum tyrannis eft ſocietas, ſed ſumma diſe * 

+» | frofio; neque eft contra naturam ſpoliare eum quem hits 
neſtum eſt necare. | 
h Of Fear. | | 
Defin. Fear is two-fold, good and evil. Good fear it ? 
ts that which is grounded upon a good diſcourſe of reaſon : 
t and judgment, flanding in awe of blame, reproach and 
I di ſhonour, more than death or grief. Evil fear is de» © 
h- flitute of reaſon, it is that which we call Cowardlineſs © 
and Puſillanimity, always attended on with two perture 
it bations of the ſoul, Fear and Sadnels. It i alſo the © 
t, defeft of the wertue of Rirtitude. 3 
n HE fear and reverence of one Goll is more 
worth than the ſtrength of all men. 
No man can be juſt without the fear and'reve- 
rence of the Lord. "1 
F. 4 Fear | 


fd 


4 
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| Bear dependeth upon love, and without love: it 
- ſoon had incontempr. 


- .. If thou be ignorant what ſin is, or knoweſt no 
vertue, by the fear and love of God thou mayf 

guickly underſtand them both. Socrates. ; 

_ He that feareth God truly, ſerveth him faithfully, 

Joveth-him intirely,. prayeth unto him devourtly, and 

diſtributeth unto the poor liberally. 

Wicked men wanting the fear of God, are haun- 
ted of evil to their own overthrow and deſtruQion. 
Boetius, 
| It is the property of a Servant to fear his Maſter 
| mw hatred ; bur a Son feareth his Father for love, 
* Neither ſtrength nor bigneſs are of value in a fear- 

Full body. 

They that deſire to be feared, needs muſt they 
dread them of whom they befeared, 
| Fear is the companion of a guilty conſcience. 
| A Maſter that feareth his Servant is more ſervike 

than the Servant himſelf, 
 . Iris a deadly fear to live in continual danger df 
death, 

Iris a mere folly for a man to fear that which he 
cannot ſhun. . 

It is a natural thing in all men to leave their lives 
with ſorrow, and to take their death with fear. 

To demand how r :any, and not where the ene- 
mies be, is a ſign of a cowardly fear. 

Fear followeth hope ; wherefore if thou wilt not 
fear, hope not. £/culap. 

It many times happens, that the parties not wil 
ag to joyn in loye, do-conſent and agree together 


in k 
| Iris far better to fear thy choice, than to rue thy 
. unhappy chance. 


He 
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He that feareth every tempelt is not fit to be a tra- 
yeller. _ R W— | 
' not The Ro quickly, but fear tormen» * 
la teth continually. I. 

p Fear ſtandeth'at the gates of the ears, and putteth- 
lly, F back all perſwaſions. Plato. | 
and The more a man fears, the ſooner he ſhall be hurt. * 

Too much fear opens the door to deſperation. 

Un He that through his cruelty is much feared of other * 
ion; Y men, walketh in ſmall aſſurance of his own life. 

The fear of death to a wicked perſon'is of greates * 
ſter ] force to trouble than the ſtroke it ſelf. 
Ive, A fearfull man never thinks ſo well ef any man's 

opinion as he doth of his own conceit; and yet he will 
at- | be ready to ask counſel upon every trifling cauſe. 

It is a lamentable thing to be old with: fear when - 
ey Þ a man is but young in years. ; _ 

Ic becometh not a Commander in Arms to be #* 
\ man of a fearfull diſpoſition. O/avs. : 
ke The law of fear was melted in the monld of the © 

love of Chriſt. Auguf. 1 
of Ir is the property of a wiſe mar, with a quiet mind - 
pony to bear all things, never dreading more than, \ 
needs in adverſity, nor fearing things not to be fea» -/ 
red in time of proſperity : bur rhoſe things which he * 
4 | bath, he honeſtly enjoyeth ; thoſe things which he 
poſſeſſeth not, he doth not greatly cover. 

oo It becometh a wiſe man to be heedfull, but not ta- 
be fearfull ; for baſe fear bringeth double danger. 


Qt 3 Pegetins. 

| 'e is requifite for all men to know God, and to © 

| live in his fear. Bot ſuch as worſhip God for fear” 

et F leſt any harm ſhould happen unto them, are like 
them that hate Tyrants in their heart, and yet ſtudy 

y } fo pleaſe them, becauſe they would in quiet keep. 


tliat they poſkſs. 
F 5: —m_ My]; ag* 
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m—n—_—Muyltos in ſumms pericula miſit 


Venturi timor ipſe mali : fortifſimus ille eft, - 
- Qui promptus metuenda pati, fi comminus inſtent, 

Et differre poteſt. I 
m— Nos maximus omnia cogits \ 
Que poſſunt fieri, faite putare timar. y 

Of Famine. - 


Defin. Famine is a vehement hungry deſire of eating, at q 

* rhirſt is of drinking, which ( as Galen ſaith in the 

' third Book of Natural Faculties ) filleth and choaketh 

| , he ſtomach with evil and noiſome humours, and diſſil- 
. weth and defiroyeth the ſtrength thereof : it begetteth 
hoathſormeſs,. and filleth all the body full of outrage 

«ns and filthy diſeaſes: 


"Boi Scythia 18 Famine's Country, and the place : 
of her abode the teri! and fruitleſs top of mount | 
+ Cavcaſus. 

* Famine and dearth do thus differ. Dearth is that, 
Eben all choſe things that belong to the life of mas 
-for example, meat, drink, appare], lodging, and other | 
| , are xated at a high price. 
- Famine is, when all theſe neceſſaries before na- 
ancd are not to be got for money, though there be 
"ore of money. | 

* God is the efficient cauſe of Famine, and ſins the 
'Impulſive or forcing cauſes, which the holy Scripture 
"ferteth down to be theſe; Atheiſm, Idolatry, Con« 
ecmpt of God's Word, private Gain, Perjury and Op- 
zpreffion, Covetouſneſs, Cruelty, Pride, Drunkennels 
and Surfeiting, and negle& of Tithe-paying. 
Famine cometh the Peſtilence. 

| In the time of Famine, Mice, Dogs, Horſes, Aſſes, 
EhaF, Pelts, Hides, Saw-duſt, have been uſed for 
nod ſulten;mce, and at the laſt Man's fleſh ; ys 
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{XA 7 Hen Law-breakers are reſtored,and judgment 
F of cancelled, then every one knoweth that his 
* xuine is at hand, without any hope of ſafety. 
© Soldiers pet fame by ruine, honour by ſcars, and 
praiſe by c ome © 
+ Over the greateſt beauty hangs the greateſt ruine. 
> A little water cannot quench .a great fire, nor a 
little hope eaſe a great miſery. 

The beſt deſerts are commonly ruined by baſe neg- 
leQs and il! rewarding. | 
He that hath not taſted misfortune, hath taſted no 
| forrune, 
= : He that ſces another man's ruine muſt fear his own 


ry.- | 
He that hath but one eye muſt fear to loſe it ; and 
; he that hath but one verrue myſt diee'er heruineit. 
- When the heart is environed with oppreſſion, then 
ze ears are ſhut up from hearing of good counſel. 
* = Theryines oftime are the monuments of mortality, 
-* Ruine is a friend to ſolitarineſs, a foe to company, 
and heir to deſperation. 
The-greateſt ryine of the body.. is nothing to the 
* Jeaſt rune of the ſoul 
Ruined kearts live with tears in their.eyes, . and dig 
with .mirth in their looks. 
© Security puts away ruine, and fear hinders gladnefs 
_ He that will be reputed valiant muſt let neither 
Chance nor grief diſmay him. 
* 'The ſtudy of wiſedom is the z@adieſt ruine of grief- 
and vexation. 
' . Many friends aſſwage many misfortunes. 
. Counſel in trouble gives ſmall comfort when help- 


; ; ts good far a man in the. midf(t of proſperity to. 
Fear > xnine, and inthe midi} of adverlity to, hope. for. 
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Ofall crearures man is the moſt apt ro fall,” becauſe * 
being weakeſt he undertakes the greateſt ations. 


Proſperity is more hustfull than adverſity, in that x 
the 0ne may be more eaſily born than the other for- 


en. : 
Tas ſunt hominum tenui pengentia file ; 
a -Et ſubito caſu, que valutre ruunt. 
Suis & ipſa Roma wiribus ruit. Horace. 


Of Fortune. Y 
o | Defin. Fortune ir nothing elſe but @ feigned device of + 
man's ſpirit, and a mere imagination without truth, © 
n Xteriour aQtions are tied to the wings of Fore: 
F -; tunes _ co FP P ed 
No man is ſo perteQly grounded in any degree of : 
| eſtate, but that he may be made ſubje& to chance © 
na | and alteration of life. - 
To a man-wham fortune. doth not favour, dili-- 
f. | gence can little avail. Marc. Aurel. : 
7, & Fortune hath no power over«diſcretion. Solon.- 
To him that is fortunateevery Land is his Country. 
8 There is no greater check to the pride of Fortune, 
\ I} than with a reſolute courage to paſs-over her croſſes 
8 Þ' without care. S. T. M. 
; Fortune flies, and if ſhe touch Poverty, it is with 
% | her heel; rather diſdaining.their want with a frown, - 
r | than envying their wealth with diſparagement. | 
f 


Fortune is ſo - variable, that ſhe never flayeth her 
whee), nor ever ceaſeth to be turning of the ſame. $oe. 
Fortune ſheweth her greatneſs, when ſuch as be of 
ſmall value are, advanced to the poſſcſfion of mighty 


thin | 
The gifrs of Fortune are tranſitory, tied to notime; 
0. || but the gifts of Nature are permanent, and. endure' 


ways. 
Little. advantageth it that the. mind be generous, 
k 
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* ahd the body warlike, if he that taketh arms be un. 
"fortunate; for the hour of happy fortune is more 
worth than all the policies of war. e 
Every man'is the workman of his own fortune, 
and faſhioneth her according to his manners. Socrat, F. 
+ Fortune is the onely rebellious handmaid againſt 

' vertue. Plur. th 

Fortune did never ſhew her ſelf noble, but untoa I} ff 

mind that was generous and noble, 
| "1 is conſtant in nothing but inconſtancy, - 
, es. . 
” Fortune is like Janus, double-faced ; as well full of 
{miles to comfort, as of frowns to diſcourage. uy 
 - Fortune ever favours them that are moſt valiant; ha 
' and ig the more hard, the more haughty. Cicero 


>» . The changes of Fortune and end of life are alway: f '? 

' Uncertain. Pacuvins. q 
© . Fortune .in no worldly things is more uncertain | ®' 
| than in war. Olaus. ” 


A valiant man never IToſeth his reputation, becauſe Fo 
Forrune faileth him, but becauſe courage dieth in him 
|} No man is unhappy but he that eſteems himſelf} - 
- unhappy by the baſe reputation of his courage. 
There can be no man more unhappy than he to 
- Whom adverſity never happened. Stob aus. 

To be humble in the height of Fortune, ſtays the 
deceit of her wheel in turning. | 

By the exceſſive gain of wealthy men Fortunews 
firſt made a Goddels. 

Thou ſhalt ſooner find good Fortune, than keepit. 

Forrune 1s unconſtant, and will quickly requie® 
gain what ſhe hath before beſtowed upon thet. 

F, 

' Fortune is not fully pacified when ſhe hath on 
revenged. bo, 

That is not thige own which Fortune, hath pu 
thee, Socraz. - 
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Thou provokeſt Fortune to anger, when thou ſay= 
eft thou art happy. 1 

Fortune 15 to great men deceitfull, ro good men 
unſtable, and to all that are high, unſure. 
' A happy man ſhall have more Cofins and Kinsfolks © 
than ever he had friends either by his Father or Mo» 2 
ther's ſide. Thales. 

When Fortune cometh ſuddenly with ſome preſent 

delight and pleaſure,it is a token that by her flatteri 

24 boy # 0g 
& | us ſhe hath made ready her ſnares to catch us. Aur.” * 
1of | Through Idlenefs, negligence, and too much truſt |} 
in Fortune, not onely men, but Cities and Kingdoms, * 
have been utterly loſt and deſtroyed. | 

Fortune delighteth not ſo much to keep under the ' 
vanquiſhed, as to bridle and check the Viftors. 

Fortune 1s as brittle as the glaſs, and when the | 
ſhineth, then ſhe is broken mm pieces. 

In great perils it is betrer that men ſubmit them. * 
ſelves unto reaſon, than recommend themſelves to. ? 
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Fortune is exceeding ſlippery, and cannot be held 
of any man againſt her own w1ll. | 
Fortune is never more deceitful than when ſhe ſee= 

meth moſt to favour. 
Fortuna multis dat nimis, ſatis nalli. 
Nulli tam bons eſt —_—_ qua non poſit queri. 
iches. 
Defin. Riches of the Philoſophers and Poets are called the - 
goods of Fortune, under which are compreheuded Plate, 
; Money, Jewels, Lands and Paſſeſſions in abundance. 
They are according to their uſe good or bad: good, if 
they be well uſed ; bad, if they be abuſed. 
RoD- are good when the party that poſſeſſeth 
Ana _—_— — ro = r =. Ns | 
iches rightly uſed breed delight, pleafure,. profix , 
ad praiſe; bus to him that abuſerb them they pro» © 
cure 
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+ cure envy, hatred, diſhonour and contempt. Plaxe: 
> As the greater we ſee our ſhadow, the nearer wy 
- draw towards night : ſo muſt we fear leſt the -mor 
that we our ſelves abound in wealth, the- farther of 
- truth and the light eſtrange themſelves from us. . 
>} A wicked tan iseitherwicked of himſelf, or heir 
of a wicked man. Fer. 

As poverty is not meritorious, if it be not born 
with patience : fo riches are not hurtful), unleſs they 
ES nass lean, chat -thifk men 
© It commonly happenet t thole men why 
* enjoy moſt wealth So mokt yexed with the greedy 
| deſire of getting more, and mightily moleſted-with' 
* fear leſt they ſhould loſe what they have already got- 
- ten. Auguſt, 
The greateſt riches in the world wageel man 

- his foul and reaſon, by which he loveth righteoub 
* neſs, and hateth iniquity. 
 There-is no man more-willing to become ſurety 
* for another than he that is in want. 
- He hath riches ſufficient that needetly neither to 
” flatter nor borrow. Solon, 

— Rich men without Wiſedom and Learning are cal 
Jed ſheep with golden fleeces. 

The more that a miſerable man *encreaſeth in ri- 
- Ches, the-more: ke diminiſheth.in friends, and aus 
- menteth the number of his enemies, Anaxag. | 

_ ” Rich men haye need of many Leffons to inſtru 

” them to doe well. Philip. - 

þ Rich men through exceſs, idleneſs,” and deliciow| 
$ _— are more groſs in conceit than -poorer pet 

b oe | 


40 

". Thoſe riches areto be deſpiſed which are loſt with 
too much liberality, and ruſt with niggardly ſparing. : 
F4 Where the- rich . are honoured, ou: men ae 
+ little regarded... _ 7 
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Wits Common-wealth. 29 
Te worketh great impatience in a rich man to be. * 
fiddenly decayed and faln into poverty. 
- He bath moſt that coveteth leaſt. A 
© Great abundance of riches cannot of any man be= 
both gathered and kept without fin. Ereſmae. 3 
There be three cauſes that chiefly move mens- 
minds to defire worldly wealth. The one is the _ 
of riches, caſe, micth and pleaſure. Another is the 


'fire of worſhip, honour and glory. The third is the: 


doubtfulneſs and miſtruſt of wicked and faithlefs 
men, who are too much carefull for their own hving | 
here in the world, and think all they can get too . 
little to ſuffice them. Solon. 

Sufficient is the ſure hold which keepeth wiſe men 
from evil works. _ 

Upon a covetous-minded man riches are ill beſtow« 
ed; for he is neither the warmer cloathed, the better 
fed, or any thing in ſhew the more wealthy for them, 

If thou know how to uſe money,it will become thy. 
tandmaid ; if not, it will become thy Maſter. Dved. 

Small expences often uſed conſume greatſubſtance- 
in ſhort ſpace. 

” man is rich by his birth, for all men are born 
naked. | 

He that delights onely in riches delights in adan- 
gerous pleaſure. 

Men ſhould live exceeding quiet, ifcheſe two words 
[Mine and Thine] were taken away. Anaxag. 

lt is better to have a'man without money, than 
money without a man. Themiſt: *Y 

Plato wonld have both Plenty: and Poverty: to be 
baniſhed his Common-wealth : the one, becauſe it 
cuſeth' pleaſure, idleneſs and ambition ; the other, 
becauſCit maketh- men abje&, ſeditious, and_given 
to all filthy Jucre. | | f 

Uyer commands Peaſants,and Gold controls Princes. 


_ 
"_C 
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> Money is the finews of war, and the keys to 
beg _—_— ſecrets. A 'R os * 
by enty begetteth want ; - for he that Nd 
7 needs much. y 
, 'O thou inſatiable hunger of gold and ſilver! wha 
3s/it that thou doſt not compell the ſouls of men y 
buy and fe11? Tuby. | | 
Y Ie is againſt nature that we ſhould increaſe « 
own _ and ſubſtance with the ſpoil of ther men 


” wealth. I 

', He that hoardeth up money taketh pains for & 
ther men. | 
It's a rare miracle for money to lack a Maſter. Big, 
 __ Asthe touch-ſtone, trieth gold, ſo gold trieth the 
 heartgof men. 
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*. He 1s rich that lives content with his Eſtate. ,{ F} 
| AMults loquer : quidvis nummis preſentibus opta, Yhe | 
as Et weniet ; clauſam poſſidet arca Fovem. ſen 
| Difficile elt wirtutes eum revereri qui ſemper ſecundl | C 
 , fortuna fit uſus. "is tm 

Of Change. C 

Defin. Change 7: generally any alteration, either of temer, | Þ 
flater, ſinaies, opinions, or any other faculty whatſme | T 
eVer. 8 See, 
PHE whole world is nothing but a ſhop of | C 
change: for riches we exchange poverty, for the 
health ſickneſs, for pleaſure ſorrow, tor honours # V 


-_, contempt ; briefly, it is nothing elſe but change, 
- Whatſcever chanceth nnto us. | 
There is no change more certain than the changeof 
Lfe ro death. Crates. 
» There is no better change, than for a man that 
> * bath been lewd to become honeſt ; and for a womai 
that hath been as laſcivious as Lais, to wax as It 
pentant as Magdalen. | 
The unſtaid and wandering minded man 1s neve. 
wiſe. " Who 


In ” 
_ 
, C2 
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briefly, himſelf made moſt miſerable to behold his un- 


$F tea worſe. 


'F Youth to Age, and Proſperity to Adverſity. 


| w_ things quickly paſs away, and works ſucceed. 
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Who changeth Peace for War, hath all miferies. © 
kid open to his eye ; his Goods ſpoiled, his Children 
ſhin, his Wife raviſhed, his Cattle driven avray ; © 


happineſs. 
* Change doth avert the good, and ere& the bud ;. 
pre the faithleſs, and confound defert. 

" Change ſeldom brings better chance, but very of- 


The day by courſe changeth to night, the night 
likewiſe changeth to day, the Summer, to Winter, 


Nothing 1s lighter than the Change of time, nor 
any thing more certain. 

' Nature by change produeeth her increaſe.., _ 

He that by change of fortune mounteth bigher'than 
he ſhould, muſt arm himſelf with patience, 'to de- 
ſcend lower than he would. WO 

Change in all matters, except they be miſchievous, 
5 moſt dangerous. Xenoph. 

Change of honour is envie's mark. 

He is no-where that is every-where. | 

That plant never proſpereth that is often removed: 
Secs. +» . 

Change and inconſtancy ſpring from lightneſs of 
the mind. Greg. 

What was done, isdone again : all things dochange, 
Jet under the Cope of heaven there is no new. thing. , 
ac. " 

Every thing holds the name of the place whence it 
comerh ; yet all things fee'ehange howſoeyer it 
cometh. 

As there i5nothing more certain than the change * 
of life, ſo there is nothing more uncertain than the 
time when it will change. 
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The pureſt thing that is may be changed beyyi 
evening and morning. ls 
Whar by deſtiny is decreed, man cannot changgy 


prevent. | 
The change of opinions breeds the change of Stainlſ-- 
and continu al alterations ſet forward ſubverſians. %: 
Cum. fortuna manet, vultum ſervatis, amici i 
Cim cecidit, tarpi wertitiwora-fugs. ” v 
Clariſime olim urbes nunc nihil ſunt ; que nun men 
mo Juperbiunt, eandem aliquanao fortunam exyerie 
Demoſt. 


Of Poverty. ic 
Defin, Poverty i 8 tribulation, or want of ſuch necuf 
things as belong to our lives and eſtates, t hrough whit 
we are broug ht to « miſhap and miſery. , 
AS Kings have honour to countenance their ati 
ons, fo poor men have honeſty to direQ tharf þ 


lives 
Poverty is as ghd to creep to- credit as digni 
and the humble Nonghes that ſmoke from vo 
man's cottage are often as fweet a ſacrifice tot 
gods as the purfumes in the palace of a Princs. 
There is no greater poverty unto a man thant 
want wiſedom, whereby he ſhould know how to go 
— Plato. 4 -il 
here is no fault in poverty, but their minds that 
fo think are faulty. . ©» oc 
; Poverty is a branchof Temperance, and Penury 
compend1ious obſervation of the Laws. S:obew- 
If thou wilc live after- nature, thou ſhake never 
poor' if afcer thine-own opinion, thou {halt never- 
rich. 
Poverty is the mother of Health. 
Poverty. is-the miſtreſs of Philoſophy. 
The miſerable lack of the poor man, and theJupes 
fluous ſubſtance. of the rich man, move muck diſc 


among the people. . 


Tits Common-wealth. 133. © 
A noble.mind refuſeth no danger, if once he per- * 
withevathihimſelf aſlaulted with poverty. 
2 P cauſeth good mens children to be vertu- 
mans, ſo that they attain to that by vertue which o« 
hers come unto by riches, 
y: _—_— painkull co fools, and poverty pleaſant 
8. Mc wile. | | 
4 He never accounted of proſperity that hath not 
fore been pinched with poverty. 
$.. He is not poor that bath little, but he that deſi» 


aire much. Bier. 
4 To live poorly and honeſtly is better than to live 
ichly and wickedly. Mat 43 
of —_ is the father of innumerable infirmities. 
al Adverfity is the trial of the mind, and miſhap the 
lance of the thought. \ 
alt en 2 che garter of Ruine. 4 
hach Neceſſity” is a ſore penance, and extremity 14s 49 
Sid to bear as death. 
nity;} Need teacheth things unlawfull. Senec. | 
oorſ Poverty, Want, Extremity and Misfortune, are alf 
to theſelie to. be born, if they be tempered with Content. 


an of} To write to our better, is .of neceſſity ; to writs 
0 goto our equal, is of will; to write to our inferiour, 


- þ gr vertue, 
that rich doth revenge himſelf with Arms, the 
"N A with tears. Gaevar. 

ury if It is ſome comfort in miſery, to know the worſt 

- Ft our miſhaps; $. P. $. 

er be In adverſity rich men ſhould give remedy, and 
e men miniſter comfort by good counſel. 
It is a thing very common unto a man afflicted, to 

the company of another in like trouble. 

There is no man in ſo wretched a condition, but he 

upeopeth to grow better; neither is there apy man fo 


A 
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{et aleft, but he m_—_— a ſudden fall. Iſocrate. 
He ought not to be diſmayed, that from a þ 
Mate is deſcended to a low degree ; neither oy j p 
> to glory or grow proud, that from a baſe e [ 
> advanced to promotion. a 

As riches are the mother of pleaſure and « 
ſo poverty is thenurſe of ſorrow and calamities. 
ant 15 the enemy to deſire. t 
In all eſtates a mean muſt be obſerved : to live 
rily increaſeth treaſure, but to live waſtfully cz 
poverty. Pro: ag. 
Poverty is no hinderance to wiſedom. 

Poor men are ſhrubs, that by their baſeneſs «ſc 
many blaſts, when high and tall Cedars are ſhaken 
A poor intreat and cannot obtain, there ric 

men command and will be obeyed. Sever. 
Miſhap is the true touch-ſtone of friendſhip, 
Oy the trial of friends. 
Happy is that miſhap whereby we pals intog 


Pove that contenteth is t riches. 
Porery for poverty, ſith SS liveth fol 


as he was born. Saluf. 
It is given onely to a wiſe man to be coamati 


Pe that with patience which thou canſt « 

void, and be not difpleaſed at thy eſtate. © 
The % Teh reach hin len o 

and to fight withall. 

Patiently ſhould that be born which no f 

can overcome, nor counſel avoid : whather 4 

poverty to pinch the body, or adverſity. —— 


- 0 poſſeſſed in ſafety is better than L 
Fagan Lo with ie fey got 


| Wits Common-wealth. 13S 
| When a man is plagued with poverty and ficknels, | 
yp joyned ropeher, without any ſuccour or eaſe« | - 
ment, then riſeth in him an intolerable grief, afire ©? 
got able to be quenched, a forrow withour remedy, © 
- | and atempeſt full of wrecks. 3 
Poverty is a vertue of it ſelf. pp : 
He liveth in a moſt wretched eſtate of beggary 
that is not endued with many good qualities. 
$i ad naturam vivas, nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad opi» 
wimem, nunquar eris dives. Exiguum nature defiderat 
| #pinio 1numenſuns Seneca. | 
O vite tuta facultas. | 
Pauperis, angeſtique lairis ! O muners nondun 
Intelles Deiim ! 


— fm Of Baniſhment. Pp if 
. Baniſhment is a putting away or driving out 
any man, either Gow ade place —_ he —_ and 
ſhould inhabit, or from the place where he tack de- 
light and defired to dwell, 
R ſin was man thruſt into the world, theres 
fore his life in it is a baniſhmenr. 
"| No baniſhment is ſweet, but the baniſhment of a 
nt 1 _ ey from the priſon of aworld-wearied 
wody. Stob aus. 
bl Baniſhment is there where no place is for vertne. 
-- Kitero, 
op The baniſhed man without a houſe to dwell in is 
"pe a coarſe without a grave to. reſt in. 


It is bettes for a man to be baniſhed his 

= WM wiſe men, than to live there ſtill n———— 

ſs OY , He that dean himſelf to his countrey is in ba» 
" Puiment already. 

atoll V terefverer a man lives well, there is his coins 

; — io, 
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th Wits C *J | 
A — exileth ————_ looks. <%. 
"Good ne attends not ev 
ED nn | 
5 with Coin, is to 
= thine honour to > exile. Marc. Aurel. 
| True happineſs is never had till after death, noe 
<exile welcome but in death. 
It is ancedleſs queſtion to ask a ſick man if hey { * 
* willing to have his health ; or an exile if he wouldbe | ; 
called from baniſhmenr. 
Death-and baniſhment come ſoon enough, if flow c 
enough: 
[Phere 1s more ſorrow in Jofing a man's own Coun f ,, 
trey, _— in conquering a world of other nn 


X © - D_ PE Pilgrimage, 
the comfort that a bani pan | ſo 


his recalment. 
It is the nature of a man to love thoſe things dewsſf ;, 
A Eee E ea rag 
in —_— is prou $ 
ma ons ere night:to be baniſhed from his pleafure if 
and youth onco baniſhed are never 
"The ; hore x. of Fugitives is, that there be 


/ s. ; 
2; Gre fo 7 wr a fugitive perſon, even as a ſhadow Ih 
Exfliom teribief iiequibus qua emſeripew of ol, 

3 lum terribile e Hs qui Ks £0njcrsprus 
” bitandi bens; non iis,qui ww as —_ to 
whem efſe ducunt. Cicero. 2nd 
Privari patris magnum malum eſt ſed majus reqt bp 
m&* 


ſermone. 
Of Abſence and Preſence. 
N 
uſes 
D 


Defin. Abſence is the departing or loſs of s friend, #1 
other objeF wherein S take deli xk, 4 Ky Jence 

the continual company of the party with whom we 

If to be conver/ants. 


& / 


7 


- 


Wits Common-Wealth, 137. 
ABfence in love makes ttue Tove more firm and cons 
ſtant. ' Niphus. $, | 
We never know 'how profitable the preſence of a 
fend is, until we have felt the want-by his abſence 
for a time, py ? : 
The abſence of friends. is the preſenc? of griefs, 
”_ contraries are knawn by. contraries ; ſo. the. de- 
ioht probnce is known by the hell of abſence... 
Man ſeparated from money is like a ſoul ſeparated 
from a:body. | 
The grief of unwiſhed abſence is worſe than the 
wourids of a ſtubborn lance. - 
A tedious preſence decays love, and a long abſence -* | 
forpets true Hliarity. - 

. Abſence puts off happineſs,. and time alters reſo- 
ſutions. 
When thought abſents it ſelf from truth, the ſoul 
preſents her ſelf to fin; Deja: ? 

The evils got by abſeace Wi 


iſedom cureth. 
Take heed of ſpeaking 311 of theablent. |. 
-The ſolitary man is either a God or a Beaſt. 
;Life and faith. once abſented never xetum.'/,, , 
[The faireft preſence is but a dunghill covered over 
with white and purple. Xi 
Infamy is never abſent from Arrogancy. Ds/ogener. 
. Men gain their deſires by travel, ſuſtain them by - 
thought, and are abſent from them by annoyance. 4x. 
preſence of one. day blameth.the abſence of 
-— but the laſt ſhall give judgmeat of all that 
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he abſence of puniſhment is'no pardoq of 'crapſ- 


FO Non _ eaddmque moleſtia «ft rerum pr eſentians & | 
py YR je [4rd 

iflantia hci non ſeparat amicitiam, [ed opcrationgm. 
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) 410, 32 Of A& 

Defin. Att; are the monumental ts of our lives, ant 
our ations are the enſigns by which we are knowy, ah 
the perfſetfineſs of our good or-evil living. 

AE L the praiſe of the inward vertue confifteth j in 

the outward-aQtion. Cicero, | 
An a&ion without reaſon, and a "0 wichour 
. aQHion, are both alike imperfect. 
Adtion i is the ready entrance into Contetplitias 
A ſilent deed is better than an unprofitable word, 
Neither can good words colour a black ation, nor 
' bad words deprave a good aQion. 
| Shape beaurifies an 1mage, and good aQtions com: 
.mend a man. 
Attions are by ſo,much more. menifeſ than 
.by how much 'the eyes are ſir6r witneſſes than [- 


j 


f 


Cats. 

It is an argument of 'roo mucti-weakneſs, to'tt- 
member what ſhould have been done. 

In ation a man doth not onely benefit himſelf, but by 
Profit others. S. P.: $; 

God would' riever have-delivered s foul into the 
body which hath arms and legs, (-onely' inflium bot 
of ation) but becauſe it was intended the al 


” ſhould employ them. to 

- Thiere muſt not onely be in a man a mind of bs 

* ity, bur alſo diſtributing hands. 4-6. I 

AQtion is the matter at vertue and honour. _ | x76 

By the aQtions of a gopd man we adjudge.alwey 1 

. the _ of __ 3 ares a good 8 felt 
An 1mperfett man by one perfe a ion abs 

a liberal name of goodneſs. ' PR let 


is one of the greateſt ations which makss 
m the prudent vertue of the ſon]; - * 
All. new a&ions ſeem fair, though they be lives 


paigged woman. I 


Wits Common-wealth. . Ig; 
To keep: a'friend certain is aharder matter thanit), 
get a friend. Ovid. MY 
- Preſumptuous boldneſs is a baſe ation/in the ojtx | 
Yo of thy betters. «1, 
So love as thou mayſt hate, ſo hate as thou: mayſt . 
WF fore; and both without challenge. 1 
| The end of every thing is the trial of the aQion. -. 
ml Conſcientia bent afte vite, multoriimgue agrtas— | 
recordatio, res jucundiſſims oft. f 
Exercitaviones virtwrum in omni atats viirifices afim; | 


rant frutius. 

Of Praiſe. 

Defin. Praiſe is an exalting, or a hifting np to honour, 
either the geod parts we behild in others, or t baſe tx- * 
collencies with which our on ( tickled by delight He Jv: | 
enamoured. 6251 

Os be many that i in words: ate ready to 

that which 1s good, but few that in works &re 
willing to follow the ſame. tos 
Ir is berfer to be praiſed for true. ſpeaking, chan ney 
be honoured for flattering and lying. 
For a man to praiſe roo much his own writings, is is 
nothing elſe but ro give men occaſion to-. LAT: Ip 

boch of him and his works. 'E-.f 
As it is ſcemly for a Philoſopher and a wealdiganin: 

topraiſe the profits of Peace ;'ever/ſo in his moudk it 

is uncomely to prate of the perils of War: * 
Perfe&'praiſe and feliciry conhſteth in a contenitb. 

life and happy death. Solon.  1horus 
- Praiſe ace, on an unworthy perſbn is gimddi- 

feſt ſign of flatre /1, ir2200 
Praiſe is a to an ambittous man; for i k- 
= him beyond the ſcope of honeſty. 4: ©1575 torm 
Nothing Te ſeryeth commendarion unleſs itbever-, © 
tuous, > "8 z 


Praiſe encourag&h the 6 Pirit to do gread and migh- 
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rx things; and nouriſheth true vertue' where. it is be- 
- + Commendations make the labour lght, the wig 
* ftudious, and the bope rich. 
+ *'Three things are commendable in a Scholar, fi. 
Jence in his tongue, diligence in reading, civility in- 
his behaviour. | | 
..be which often praiſeth one abuſeth himſelf, con. 
' Grmeth an errour, and proveth in the end a Liar: 
\ and he which is praiſed-becometh a great deal more 
Vain. Auguſt. | 
Praiſe is the hire of Vertue. Cicero, 
'Too much praiſe is a burthen. 
\ - Amongſt all the praiſes of .LucuJzs, he deferveth 
+ molt by this anſwer ; \I had rather, ſaid he, deliver 
one Roman from the hands of an enemy, than enjoy 
* all the riches of mine adverſaries. , 
© Pompey being grown to the height of his fortung, , 
and exalted by many praiſes and viQories, was thus. 
prettily-checkt at his departing out of 4thens: Quan ff | 
tum hominem te efſe noſti, eatenus es Deus. | 
__ He O——_ 2 man openly will not ſtick to 
flatter him' ſecretly. -Diog. ;* (10690 
- To doegood to the poor is a double praiſe, becauſe: | 6 
ar le acrifice ; one to God, another to man; -. 
b 2 praiſe-worthy: 15: a good nature that can | n 
+ mend a bad nature. - | lg 
' Vertues beget praiſe, .and praiſe begets honour and 
- authority. | m 
-Nothing [15 more uncertain than praiſe : for what 
- oneday gives us, another takes away front us. | 
 -Itisa won gr to help the helpleſs, than fo 
” maintain the needleſs. eel Goth 
* +[The:doing what; we ought deſerves no praiſe, be- 
» cauſe it is our duty. Auguſt. 4-0 
\ .;:if another man praiſe thee, yet remember thoy fo 
- be thine own judge. Al 
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- All things that are good have ever the pre-eminenc® 
» ; 


in praiſe and compariſon. 0 
As the ſhadow followerh the body, ſo praiſe fol 


lowerh vertue. Senecs. = 
To be praiſed of evil men is as evil as to be praiſed: 


for evil-doing. p17 

. Neither praiſe any thing that is not commendable, 
2+ B neither diſpraiſe that which is praiſe- worthy. | 
e The praiſe of our Anceſtours is a light to- their + 


poſterity. Saluſt. 
When they offered to Titus a crown of gold,: 
ther with great praiſes, for taking Jeruſalem, hei{aid 
h that he himſelf was not the authour thereof,but, God. 
r Never challenge unto. chy ſelf the praiſe of anogher 
y man's inventions. Marc. Aurel. 1143 Him 
| He that praiſeth any man becauſe he is a Gentle» 
6, | man, praiſeth his Parents alſo. 1,99 
US As they which praiſe unwillingly ſeem to have but 
» | Jittle themſelve: : ſo they which praiſe other men 
derly ſeem deſirous to be praiſed themſelves. .7uf. 
to It is a point of flattery to praiſe a man, to{his face;, 
| Ke neither too haſty ro praiſe, nor too forwatyl to 
ſe: | diſcommend any. Anax. | 
a 


There is no day ſo clear, but it hath ſome clouds; ! 
nor any praiſe ſo complete, bur it is ſubje& ro'the- : 
ſcandal of the envious. | T9 

nd Si laus allicere nos ad ref? faciendum non poteſt, \nec - 
| metur quidem a fadiſſimis faftis puteſt avocare. Cicero; 

Laus ubi nova oritur, etiam Yerus. Admitiirar. 


hat 
fo OF Aid. - 1 

- | Defin. Aid generally is any relief or ſuccour chisfly in an © | 
be- extremity; and is the greateſt upholder of ability when 

:t is moſt weak and deſperate. 

Ocrow is fo hard of belief, that it refuſeth all aid, . 

imagining truth to be dreams, and dreamsto'be 

truth. G 3 -  Fazal 
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'©>:Batal.is the aid that brings us to the aſcent ofa crown, 
from whence men come not down, bur fall down; 
+ [© Theover-ſpreading pomp of aid or might dothdyr. 
* ken weakneſs, and debafe his violence. Archimn. 
0, iSoxrow makes filence her:beſt aid and her beſt orator. 
* Reverent order will not aid iniquity,or prevent right, 
* oO Oftenicesnre'd'in publick aremade worle,& expelaid. 
The ſhew of injuſtice: aids and aggravates deſpight, 
Uermes, | 

The multitude, which look not into cauſes, reft 
- -Fatii fied with any thing which'is aided by the Laws, 
 i»!Fear caſteth too deep, and is ever too wile, if ithe 
woe aided by ſome reſolution. | 
 1*11On6 man'is botn- to help another as far as ability 
will ſerve. 
_ »vi1!P6 helpithe weak is charity ; and to aid the migh. | | 
ty, preſumption. Greg. LY 


F 


F 3” A doubifull-minded man can never endure to be 


-8i#td by any uſual means * # 
-The aid of the ſpirit is faith, by which a man is 
detiveret! from a ſecond death. 


01 The grace and law of the Spirit furniſhed with the 
- aid of God juſtifieth the wicked, reconcileth theſn- J , 
Rl8and giveth life to the dead. 
© Wiſedom and learning are the two chief aidsto | , 
vertue and good conditions. IM 
Law is the Queen of immortality, and aid the p 
Eord which reſtores the oppreſſed. | , 
Wiſz'men are riot aided by the Laws of men, but | | 
he rules of vertue. Solon. 
Evil aid and unconftant love is like the ſhadow ofa || | 
\ 


tovd; 'which vaniſheth as ſoon as it is ſeen. 

\ © Hoveſt affiſtance is without hurt, without hate,and 

> Without penury. : 

:* The #14 of a friend in law is half an end to the 

2H 35 raſh-witted that preſumeth roo much vp"! 
0vn power, God 
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: God gwerh his wrarh by weight,'and mercy with-- 
po meaſure. Eraſmps. 

. To try the aid of friends is to prove the hope of - 
fortunes. 

He is a monſtrous fool that will preſume. to flie- 
with the aid af waxen w ings. 

Homo homini, quitunque jit, ob ears ipſam cauſam quod 
ſt, conſulere debed. 

ii Nihil. over elioujus' fortuns: melins, quam ut poſits - 
we 197 ur a, Hiam' ut velles ſervare Mlurimes. Cicero. 


of Mean.” 

Defin. Mean is the mediocrity and b:ft part of an aFion, 

' gud muſt be ed in all things : 1t containeth the full 

_ effef# of prudence (euchonggenerament; and _— | 

concerning the Soul. 
. hy E. diflerence-of goodor bad conſiſteth i in me« 

diocrity, or a mean ifflalNthin 

Curioſity and extremity baniſhed man from the ficſk 
modeſty .of his nature m all chings. 

Nothing too much, nothing too little, preſerverh 
amean in all thmgs 

The mean ſte is the beſt eſtate; indifferent 
equality 1s the ealicft ſoperioricy: F/e. 

He that ſtatveth for drink by a fountain-ſide hath 
n0 mean in his miſery. 

The mean love is the ſureſt love: to love extremely 
procureth either death or anger. | 

Of two evils the leaſt is to be choſen, for that i i9 
the mean to well chufing. 

The more men are threatned, the greater means - 
they ſeek for-their ſafety. 

Firſt to become a NTT, is the beſt mean to be a 
Maſter. Diogenes. | 

As ſtorms wither flowers, fo pride confounds 


mean tallings. 
G 4 The -: 
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- The fmalleſt hair hath his ſhadow, and the meaneft 
eſtate his riſing and down-falling. '/ 5134 Hh 
_ - Fire is never without ſmoke, nor extremity with- 
out croſſes. | 
; Mountains having too much heat of the Sun, are 
burnt ; Valleys, having” too'little heat thereof, are 
barren: but ſach places as hold a mean are moſt 
fruitfull. | v0 
- - Of all the parts in'Muſick the mean is the ſweeteſt, 
I "_ thar keepeth a mean in his diet ſhall never ſax. 
EF feir. | 
The increaſing of paſſion multiplieth complaints, 
Extremity harbours where a mean js not kept, 
Mean thoughts excell ambitious deeds. 
Wiſe'men' temper their aCtions to' the time, and || 
hold a mean in all matters _ * © * 28k 
"Phe mean Cottage of a Swain-ſtands in mote lafe. | * 
ty than the Palace of a/Prince. : © 
Where there is no mean, there is no order: and || ! 
where proportion is not kept, there is ſpeedy confu- 


fion. | 
E'er'miſch:ef come, the means to prevent it ought 

0 be provided. ' © | t 
Eft modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines, | hb 
hs ultra cirrdque neque confiſtere reffum. 


Suns cuigque means ——_ mais offendit nimtun 


uam parum. 
_ AG Of Labour. | : 
Defin. Labour is ( or ought to be ) the honeſt recreatim | 
of the mind, and that induſtrious work-maſter which || 
biuildeth our knowledge, and makes men abſolnte by ex- || ® 
erciſe of good letters, and continual travel in the $i- 
* - ences; F 
T is not freedom to live licentiouſly, neither isit Þ| 
liberty to live without labour. 
. © Labour is a mortal enemy to love, and a deadly 


foe to fancy. - Great 


i - 
om » 
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Great Jabours require ſometimes to be caſed: with 
honeſt paſtimey, | no 14 or cel 

That which 15 done ſlowly is never done willingly 4 
Take good adviſement &er you begin; but rhe 
are | thing once determined, diſpatch it with all diligence. | 
dos Labour is a burthen that man undergoeth with * 
oft pleaſure; Cicero. I «9.3 
| A man that doeth all hercan doe, doeth what he” 
eſt. | thould doe. + ve Sh BL 
ur By diligent and laborious examination. of thingy 

paſt we may eaſily foreſee things to come. 
" He that endureth labour ſhall taſt the fruit of his * 
travel. 
As nothing mounterh ſwifter than fire, ſo nothing 
nd | atchieverh ſooner than labour. Ml 
He that endeavoureth, attaineth ; he that negle&» - 
K. | eth, repenteth, | 
All errours by labour are cured, huge mountains 
kvelled, andyeak wits refined. ; 
The hope. ot a good reward-is a great. iacourage= |. 
ment to labour. . 
oh Immoderate labours do weaken. the body, but a: -: 
—_ kind of exerciſe conſerveth the ſame in 
th. rat) ; 
As the ſweeteſt Roſe groweth upon the ſharpeſt 
mou m_m ; ſo the hardeſt labours bring forth the ſweet- 
prouts. wr” 
As brightneſs is to reſtineſs, ſa labous excelleth' : 
ion | iwdleneſs. Thales. 
ich | - No worthy. a& can be accomplifhed without pain- © 
tx- and dilgence. F * \ 
i | No profit is denied to the painfull perſon... , -. 
By uſe and labour a man may be brought to-a new 
Sit | nature. Demoſh. mor 
| Labpur jn youth waxeth ſtrong with hope of xef 


ly | 2 2ge- | 
G 5 Y Dilia-: 
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* ©: DiBgence is the Miſtreſs of Learning,without which 

b nothing can either be ſpoken or done this life with 

” commendation, and  withontwhicti” ic is altogether 

"4impoſſible to prove learned, much lefs-excellent in 

any Science. f The 

- © Dociliry gotten by induſtry, G__ it be hard in 

Þ Conceiving, yet once obrained it is ſeldom forgotten, 

T0 much'diligence breedeth ſuſpicion. 

 - The God-which is immortal doth as it were ſell all 
things unto'us for our labour and travel. Cicero. 

Without care and diligence no eſtate can proſper; 

* * "'Fhoſe ſtudies which ſeem hard and troubleſome in 

outhfull years, are made right pleaſant reſts in old 


There is nothing ſo hard but diligence and labour 
mnikes it ſeem eaſie: Yirg . | 

Nothing ceuſeth a mzn more diligently to doe his 
$nry, than to think what he would require of him 
that 15 a ſervant. 

As to every ſtudious man diligence 1s the mother, 
fo negligence is a ſtep-dame to all learning. Boetius. 
© There - is nothing that ſooner makerh a Horſe fat 
than the warchfull- eye-of his Maſter ;-nor any thing 
maketh Land more fertile than the diligent labour of 
kim that oweth the ſame. 

By Dangers, 'Dread and doubtfulneſs, Diligence 
greatly hindred, , 
| © Qui fludet optatam curſu contingere metam, 

Maulta tulit feeitque puer, ſudavit & alſit. 
© $4 quid feteris honeſium cum labore, labor abit, hont- 
' flum mantt: ſi quid turpe cum vuluptate, turpitude mas 
* wet, voluptas abit. Cicero. 
$ Ds . _ Of Gladnefs. Ie : 4 
_Defin. Glaaneſs or pleaſure is properly. called that 
* obt which weuth np WY Ls enſes ; which 


| £96k ih and ſippeth awe, and for the mop 
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hwuth behind it occaſion rather of ripentante, thaw 
_ it again 0 remembrance. 
| RK pleaſures are induQtions to our griefs, 
in h a Tragick entrance a happy end. - 
Gladneſs is continuall y xt with grief, 
in Sorrow foregoing gla praceth -p 
jy There Ls nothing more to. be rejoyced at than a_ 
ood and queen conſcience, which at the Jatter da 
Gel be a witneſs to-juſtifie, and not to condemn us: : 
The gladnefs of the heart addeth length to ons 
r; life; -but-ſorrow of life haſtehs death. 
in Be- glad of that day wheyein thy tongue hath nov © 
old | miſ ſaid, and thy heart hath repented of thy ſins. - 
Diſordinate laughter cauſeth death, and violent 
ur | pleaſures mighty dangers. | 
A'l men are glad to ſee their riches increaſe ; buy - 
his | few men are diligent to amplifie their vertues. Crates. 
im All worldly gladneſs ridech uponthe wing of Time, : 
and but in Heaven no perfe& joy: is found. 
er, Be not glad of thy' enemy's fall, for he that ſirteth 
p fureſt may be overthrown. 
fat ſe is better to enter the houſe of mourning than 
ng | the habitation of gladneſs. Orig 
of Sith joys are ſhort, take gladneſs when it comes 
: for ſarrows headlong foilow one' another. 
8 _—_ while they farter a- man, they flog him 
to death 
After the dele&ation and pleaſures of che body;fol- 
lowerh rhe deſtruQtion of the fleſh. Marc -Anvred. | 
Mes Pleaſures unbridled carry a man headlong into al : 
vs { licentious hving. 
Pleaſures bring loſs and damage to the. party that 
too much delighterh 5 in ther; they engender in bi 
at mind ſorrow, forgetfulneſvof wiſedom and inſolkhe fe 
' The ſweet and {imple brearh of heavenly gl42 f 
s the caſter to be altered, becauſe it hath.not paſſe: 


- . thro 
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* through worldly wickedneſs, nor feelingly found th 
mice which evil —_— with t. oo : 
| e that is given to pleaſure judgeth all things 
| according to xeaſon, bur eccooting, 7 pain 
* Pleaſure is the root of all evils, quenching | the 
light of the ſoul, hindring good counde), and turning 
* men aſide from the way of vertue. 
©» Pleaſure is ſo muctk-more odious, by how much 
| more ſhe hideth her venom under the garment of 
good liking. 
Pleaſure is a certain exultation, or an exceeding 
rejoycing, ſprung from the events of things deſired. 

{ Pleaſure amongſt vertnes is like a harlot amongſtho- 
* neſt women, for by her flattery ſhe deſtroys man. Cit. 
* Pleaſure isof two ſorts, the one is of honeſt and 
| good things, the other of diſhoneſt : in reſpe& of ho- 
| neſt things, it is called Yoluntas ; in reſpe& of diſhs- 

neſt, it is called 7/olupt as. | 
| The companion of pleaſure is pain. 
A wiſe man ovghr not to be puft up with pleaſure; 
- for it is the food of filthineſs, it killech the. body, 
| weakeneth the judgment, and taketh away our under- 
- ſtanding. Arifletle, .. | 
- He is not worthy the name of a man.that ſpendeth }} t| 
2 Whole day in pleaſuye. 
- Qui minw deliciagrinn novit in vita, minus times mite b 

| 
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11m. 
| Gandia principium noftri ſunt ſepe doloris : 
Gaudia nom. remanent, ſed fugitius volant. 
| Of Liberty. | 
* Defin. Liberty is that freedom and happineſs which bring 
\ "eth the foul is its contentment and ſatisfatfion after || ? 
the troublous pilgrimages, travels aud bond ages of this 
- world. Or otherwiſe, to live as aman liſts. | 
*T'Hrough too much liberty all things run to ruine 
©& ang confofion. Liberty in, the mind is. a ſign of 
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goodneſs ; inthe tongue, of fooliſhneſs; in the bands,” 
of theft; in ourlife, of want of- grace. & 
Nothing corrupteth more than liberty; for it ma» - 
keth the ſon deſpiſe his father, the ſervant his ma» 
ſer, and the citizen his magiſtrate. ' ; 
He is to be counted free that ſerveth no looſneſs * 
nor infirmity. 
No man truly liveth at liberty but he that liveth 
vertuouſly. | | 
The wiſe-man, that hath. the reign of his own wir 
reſtrained in the hands of his diſcretion, is onely free. 
| There is a-natural diſcord. bztween. Tyranny and * 
Liberty. Demoſt. : 

He enjoyeth the ſweeteſt liberty that hath a quiet 
conſcience. Greg. ] 
Vertue onely yieldeth men liberty, ſin yieldeth 

ſhame and ſervitude. | 
If the liberty of the Commons be not reſtrained, 
the Common- wealth: will be deſtroyed. 
A man's mind may. be at perk & liberty, though his. 
body be fetrered with irons. 
Life loſt for liberry is a loſs full of piety. ; 
' Ir is better to live a miſerable: life being at liberty, © 
than to live a magnificent ſlave*in continual bondage.” . 
Too much liberty is a little bondage, and too great * 
boridage baſtens ſpeedy liberty, . 
A conſtrained will ſeeketh every opportunity to 
ſlp his head our of the collar. | 
| No man lives happily, if he want the freedom of 


ty. 

Death ought to be preferred before ſervile ſlavery 
and bondage. 

It is a hard thing to moderate a.man much given 
toliberry, or to put a bridle ro wanton affeftions. *' 

He that/hath liberty ro doe more than is necetlary, * 
will oftentimes doe more than is tending to bene 
| | 20. 
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- , Where liberty is given to offend, ſins ſo ſweetty 

the fleſh, that there is no difference between men 

- and beaſts, but that men do exceed beaſts in beaftli- 
neſs. Hermes. | 

* He is-to be thought free that is not bond-ſlave to 

| iniquity. | 
Ille mihis non videtur Liber cui mulier imperat, cui lex 

imponit, preſcribit, jubet, vetat quod widetur, qui mil 

imperanti negare poreſt, nihil recuſare audet. Si piſcit 

dandum eft: fi vocat weniendum : fi ejiciat, abeundum : 
fi minetur, extimeſcendum. © 
Non poteſt pars tonſtare libert as ; hanc ſi mage afli« 
mas, omnia alia parvo _—_— ſunt. 
Of Serving. 

Defin. Serving or ſervitude is a certain laviſh bond of 
conſtraint , by which either for commodity oy love men 
bind themſelves to the will of others, making them- 
ſelves ſubje# to controlment. 

i be ſerve or to obey well is a great” vertne, and 

| proceedeth of Nature ; which being good, is 

opho!den by Education. 
It is as- neceſſary for him that ſerverh as for him 

_ that commandeth to be honeſtly-minded. | 

© Servants muſt be obedient to their Maſters, whe- 
ther they be courteous or froward. Plato. | 

| Nature, and the Laws which preſerve Nature, bind 

men that will be {ervants to ſtri&t obedience. - 
The ſervants of Wiſedom are the righteous of the 

Church, and their off ſpring is obedient. ; 
Servants ought with patience to bear the corre 

ons of their Maſters Ch1ilo. 

A crafty Servant rul:th his Maſter. 
The bondage of a wiſe man is liberty. Aag- - 

The ſervant that dutifully , honoureth his Maſter 

| fhall in timeto come find love and obedience in by 

own houſhold. The 


| 


' replying againſt his Maſter's ſpeeches. 
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The onely fruit of ſervice is love and reward ; and 
the pleaſure thereof humility and obedience. 

The firſt duty in a Servant is willingneſs to learn 
whatſoever is neceſſary ; the ſecond faithfulneſs, in © 
performing truly whatſoever belongeth to his duty ; 
the rhird carefulneſs, in ſeeking all honeſt means to * 
profit his Maſter ; the fourth ſilence in tongue, in not 


There ought to be in a ſervant double ſilence : the. 
ene in not replying, or contradicting, the other in 
not revealing abroad what his Maſter doth at home, * 

Servants ought not to obey with eye-ſervice onely, 
but alſo with fingleneſs of heart. | 

It is a moſt commendable vertue in a Servant to- 
know how to obey well. 

A Servant once made malapart and fawcy will al- 
ways after kick at his duty, and ſcorn the control- 
ment of his Maſter. 4»g. 

Look what kind of ſervice a Servant doeth unto 
his Maſter, the like ſhall furely be requited when he 
keepeth Servants himſelf. 

Honeſt and gentle Maſters bave commonly prout 
ind ſtubborn Servants ; whereas a Maſter ſturdy and 
ferce is able with a little wink to command more du- 
ty than the other ſhall with many words. Aurel: 

Princes muſt be ſerved both with life and goodr, 
and that is the- perſonal ſervice of every natural ſubje&, 

All men muſt be ſubje& to Principalities. 

Men are bound to obey Magiſtrates, although they 
command things contrary to publick.profit ; except 
t bein ſuch things asare contrary to the lawsof God. 

Serving juſtly is a ſeal of obedience, and: ateſtimony 
« an upright conſcience. Chryſ. | 

Tyrants are termed the ſcourges of God. 

[tis treaſon againſt God and man for the Servant to 
Ur yiplence to his Maſter ; but moſt dampable for a 

h : Subje& 
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© Subje& to touch the Lord's Anointed. | 
* MNihileft fadins ſervitute : ad decus & libertatem nati | | 
- ſumus. Cicero. 

 . Si miſerum ef, ſervire, multo miſerius eſt ſervire ji; 
| ques non poſſr of ugere: 


Of Obedience. 

Defin. Obedience is th? end whereunto wvertue tendeth; 
.. namely, when in all our aflions we obſerve honefly and 
comelineſs : it is that which bindeth the ſoul, whas || p1 
fully. and willingly, without force and conſtraint, we 
give to every one that which belongeth unto him; bs. || en 
nour to whom honour, reverence to whom reverence, | 
rribute to whom tribute, and ſuccour to whom ſuc || | 


belongeth. cot 
Bedience ſheweth our nature, Rebellion our cor« || the 
rupt nature. ; 


That Common-weal is always happy, where the J 7 
Subjetts are obedient, and the Magiſtrates mercifull, 
Wicked men obey for fear, bur the good for love, þ| fort 
Ariſtotle. . 8 © 
Servants in word and deed owe dutifull obedience || Goc 
unto their bodily maſters. V 
Where reaſon rulerh, appetite obeyeth. I 
Nothing thriveth by ſtrife and contention; butall Jt! 
things flouriſh through love and obedience. T 
Diſobedience proceedeth from negligence : forhe Þ| tori 
that governeth well ſhall be obeyed well ; buthethat I, If 
giveth to his ſervants roo much liberty ſhall be fure tale 
to have too much Joſs. Theopompus. | Hs 
They commonly prove the beſt maſters that have 
been the molt obedient ſervants. | 
The obedience of the Law is the maintenance 0 
the Law. | ; 
Treaſon hath no place where obedience holds pride 


cipality. Plare. Who, 
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Whoſoever obeyeth his fuperiour inſtruteth hig - 
inferiour.- Cicero. EO 
It is a certain and infallible obſervation that the -- 
fon who hath irreverently and diſobediently diſho- + 
noured his father is in his old age plaghed by his own 
ſterity. Aurel. Y 
The humble and obedient gain honour ; but the 
fubbora and obſtinate, reproo 
The more obedient a man is, the more favour he 
purchaſerh. A | ; 
The bleſſedneſs of a Common-wealth is the obedi- 
ence of Cirizens.. Stobeus. 
Onely obedience enjoyeth the merit of faith. Bey, 
Obedience is the badge of devorion, the ſeal, of 
contemplation, the ſafeguard of the penitent, and 
the School of the ignorant. — k 
To obey the Law, is to fulfill the Law. - | 
The wall obedient to reaſon never ſtrayeth ; but 
where men break all bonds of duty, there follow all 
forts of plagues and puniſhments. Juſtinian. 
tence is a vertue due to God and Man; to 
God as our Creatour, to man as our Superiour. Bern. 
Where reaſon. ruleth, appetite obeyeth. Iv; 
That Country js well kept, where the Princeknowe 
bow to goverh, and the people how to obey.. 
The King himſelf is ſupreme head of all -other.au- 
thority, and obeyeth no man, but the Law onely. 
[f thou vanquiſh thy parents with ſufferance, thou 
tale ſurely be bleſt for ſuch obedience. 
bs obeyeth infinites that is a bond-ſlave to hi; laſts, 
ates, | 
Ui bene ducit, efficit ut ref? eum ii quos dicit ſee 
Aunt uy, | 
FleEitur obſequio curvatus ab arbore ramus : 
Franges, fi vires experiare tuas, 
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Of. Opitiion:” * SÞ'F] 
Defin. Opinion is the rule of the. mini, cont itil \ts 
woe, or pleaſure : 1t is born of the mind, nurſt with | 
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unreft , and brought up onely with imagination. I" 
Pinion makes men arm themſelves one againſt | ® 
another. | | 


Opinion is one of the greateſt pillars which uphold [® 
Common-wealths, and the greateſt miſchief 'ro vyer- fa 
throw. thera. Pour. © |  SHOKNSEL 

Opinion proceeding from a firm diſcourſe of tex | * 
fon, purged from vanity, is perfe& judgment. | 

Whatſoever opinion perſwades ns to perfe&, by. 
ing once approved, it becomes moſt deceitfull. 

Opinion never judgeth rightly of any thing asit is || . 
Indeed, but onely as it ſzemeth to be. $10 
' Opinion living in hope, pines inpreſent, and he 


keth whatever it hath: | 
Opinion is the rorment of the mind. and the de- - 


ſtruction of the. body, vainly promiſing that 1M 
which could never be enjoyed. nd 
Opinion draws on the ambitious with a vain cop J 1 
ceit of immortality, making poſſible impoſhbility. Po 
The variety of opinions among the Learn:d begets y 
both doubtfulneſs and fear in the ignorant. Thephr. 
The opinions.of Judges have heapt ſits one up” 
another, and made them immortal. - 
Opinion leaves mens ations open. to the ſlanders, 
craft, malice, and ap. of fm yr / 

By opinions chiefly is the majzſty and inregrity 0 
ancient Juſtice loſt. Crates. F $ if ol 
All ſedition ſprings from opinion ; and all ſeditiony - 
is evil, how honeſt ſoever the ground be pretended. f 

Opinion 1s the original of. Pfobedience, and diſt 
bedience is the beginning of fury. 

The ground of the Reman civil wars was the dive 
ſity of opigions betwixt thc Nobility and the Senate. 


by 
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as |: The ſtrength of falſe opinion is of ſuch 'force, that 

it 1 overthroweth the love berwixt man, and wife, be= *7 
twixt father and child, betwixt friend and friend, '* 

| nt and betwixt maſter and ſervant. Demo. 

| To know the cauſe of falſe opinions is the onely 

31g | can to break the ftrength, and root out the force of 

ex. | falſe opinions. ; Ic | 

Profit, Honour, Loſs and Diſhonour are faur'cau- 

ſes of disjoyned opinions. 

Great opinions alter not at one inſtant, but [Joſe 
be. | their ſtrength by degrees, by little and little, except 
they be violear. ; 
is |  Diſſimilitude being a diverſity of opinions in Reli- 

gion is the cauſe of Civil War. 
ve, | - The diverſity of opinions in SubjeRts 1s very dange- 
rous to Eſtates and Sovereigns. Phocion, 
3 | Tt is impoſſible for any headto maintain an opinion 
& | <ntrary to the members. | 

Amongſt men that are honeſt and upright ia life, 

and live contented with their calling, there never 
happeneth diverſity of opinions, nor Gwvil Wars fox 
Religion. ; | 

Gravior & walidiov eft decem wirorum ſententia, quam 
tatiur multitudinis imperitia. Cicero. 

Pereor de wiris doftis judicare, ne quorum opinionens 
rs improbo, illos widear improbiſſe. 


0 Of Credulity, 

Defin, Credulity is a certain ground and unfeigned truſt 
ml, Phich we repoſe in the objett propounded to our imagi-. 
4 8 yPations : it is alſo the deſiruftfion of doubt, and an ants 
(hl 20ter of us to thoſe attions which we credit to be honeſt. 


Wn W many men, ſo many minds ; and ſo many minds, 

a ſo many beliefs. - 

Credit is a conſtant truſt in ſuch things as are ſpo- 
or coyenanted. Credit 
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Credit is a figure of faith, or that which fi 
ſelf is; and is breathed by the Spirit of Godin 
godly. Bezs. -Þ 
_ Credit or faith conſiſteth above all things inx 


meditation. ; 


C 

True belief breedeth conſtancy in proſperity, andſttd. 
patience in time of affliction. i C 
A good -life cannot be ſeparated from a good be. o 
n 

1 


lief. Auguſt. 

Belief fails where God*s truth ſtands uncertain, 

The way to increaſe credit is firſt to have credit, 

The fruit of belief is made manifeſt by the love we fCha 
bear to our Neighbours, and by our patience in time" 
of trial. iv 1 5 

True” belief. juſtifieth, and that juſtification isourÞ 
Redemption. - | -C 

Crednlous belief knitteth together the joints of a" 
Common-wealth. 

The mean which conſticutes Common-wealths pre- 
ſerves them : faith firſt conſtituted them, therefore 
faith upholds them. 4 

No man believeth willingly more than he himn{@f vet 
liketh. Chry/ofs. | 30 

No Gold is ſo pretious as a faithfull friend, whom f| -# 
a man may boldly credit. = Ki 

Mens credit ſhould be better than debts, for-fait 
ſhould exceed Oaths. | 

Slow belief is the handmaid of Wiſedom. 8. P. $, |, G 

Unexerciſed credit is ſickly, and unknown thing" 
are unadmitred. 'scu 

Faith built upon any thing but divinity isdealY L 
faith, and like a frame that hath no ſubſtance «r* | 
continuation. bb 


1 


Fram faith comes fear, from fear hate of ſin, and Ht 
from hate of fin everlaſting ſalvation. 

In the greateſt danger the greateſt credit is beſt ds 
ſerved. Truth 


As 


Truth is the daughter. of time,. and guide to all 
neſs 


q "He that through cuſtome makes lirtle account of | 
- Jhis promiſe, may ſwear often, but ſhall ſeldom b2 
ieved 


Cuſtome without credit is no better to be accoun- 
of than old. Errour. _ Ps | | 
" | Credulity is the onely advantage-of honeſt hearts. 
SP. S. ke" tes 
[t is as great a fault to believeevery one, as to truſt 
jone. Seneca. | } 
True faith in God maketh innumerable ſtrong 
efChampions, and invincible ſtomachs, not onely to- 
eds death, bur alſo againſt all the moſt cruel de- 
» ices that can be/ found to make death, (if it were 
r@ofible) more painfull than death. Beerius, _ 
- | Credit'is of greater worth than. friendſbip, and 
nendſhip as worthy as may be... - 
Non patitur Iudum fams, fides, oculus. 
Non holocaufta Deus, ſed corda fidelis quarit : 
Hac qui dona gerit, lege beats eris. | 
Of Secrecy. + | 
vein. Secrecy is a faithfull humour, which frengthined 
by wertue concealeth. in. deſpight of mixfortune thoſe. 
things which one knoweth may either profit his enemy, 
67 prejudice, his friend or Country. ] "hs. 
E that knows not when to hold his peace, knows 
not when to ſpeak. 
Gold boileth beſt when it leaſt bubleth ;. and a 
ame preſkd down /inforceth the fire to ſmother. 


acuvins. 
Love that 3s kept ig ſecret ſumes in ſorrows : 
| the flames —__ raked Ley filence will, both 
we the ſenſes and {lirink the finews. 
He beareth his miſery beſt that hideth it moſt. Arch, 
As filence.is a gift, withour peril, and containeth in 
: . it 
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| it many good things : To ir were 'betrer'-our ſilence 
' brought our ſimplicity into ſuſpicion, than to {1 
either inconveniently, idlely, or unneceſfarily. 
Thoſe things which are-untold are undone :'for 


there can be no greater comfort than to know myxh, F 
nor any Jeſs labour than to ſay nothing. up q 
Pens Temple is never ſhut, ' Capid's Regiſter 'lics 
ever unfolded ; and the fecrers of love,if they be coh- 
cealed, breed either danger by ſilence, or death by} 
ſecrecy. 
Better it.js by ſpeaking little ro make a ſmall ſer; 
than a deep wound by much babbling. ; 
Silence 1s a gift without peril, and a treaſure with- De 
out enemies. Phocion. ; 
Women are fitter to conceive children thantocon- 


% . 


J 
ceal ſecrets. L 
By miſ-ſpending treaſures we loſe wealth; by diſeo| | 
vering ſecrers, honour and life. | Tha 
That which thou wouldft few ſhould know, keepf,." 
ſecret to thy ſelf. | T 
- Silence is more ſafe than ſpeech when our enemie: f 
be the Auditours: Salwf. Ate = 
In ſome place, at ſome time, and in ſorme'company, I: 
it is berter to be ſiſen>than calkavive. OE wk 
As the Viper. is torn aſtmder when ſhe<bringetl q 
forth her little ones : ſo fecrers coming out” of then, | 
months that are not 'abl= to conceal rhem' do'tteel 
undo and. ruine ſuch as reveal them. La#an.- = 
We havetwo eyes and two ears, and but oneon 
tongue, and thar incloſed within rhe teeth and Tips/v6F; 
tween the brain and heart, ſerving as their, Tru 
mah, having about it the inftrements of all thei 
ſes, to rhe end ſhe pur forth' nothing before (be? 
taken counſel of the faid ſenfes her nerghbotrs, ay, 
of the inward facuities of the Soul, which are theWy:- 5 
derſtanding and reafon placed within the brain. "©, 
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Nce [2 Wine deſcending. no-chw Icy cauſcth words to 
In ſome caſes ſilence is dangerous : and if; any know 

of Conſpiraciesagainſt their Country or King, orany 

uch, thing that mighr greatly prejudice their Neighbour, 

they ought to diſcover at... * 

lies} As we-muſt render account for every:idle word, ſa 

1 muſt we likewiſe for ours idle ſilence. Ambroſe, 

by]. \ ſuarit aquas in: aquis, Or pra: ſugacia captas 

Tatitalat ; ' hoc 311i garruls lingua: dedit. 

Cars} Non unquam tacuiſſe nocet,. nocer. eſſe lequutum, 

; Of Oaths. 

"th: Defin. Au Oath is a perſwaſion'or calling God to witneſr 


OM Oaths, ſome be lawful, forme unlawfull : The lawfuld 
"Y Oarh is that which 1: taken” before. Authwity ;"the 
— | Oath" unlawfau!t i that which i is vainly, and withous 
Kcaſion; uttered. 
HE Oath which'is honeſt is a proof of fidelity, 
the violation whereof is impiety. 
An Oath is the foundation of yallios, and the truth 
Jof incertainty: 
"+21 It is better never to take God to: wittcs, chan to 
\{forſwear himſelf in mockery«' Let. 
| Cubs do not credit men, bur men theis Ouths 
ef , 
"It becometh a man to keep zaviolaty: the Oath 
ich he maketh to his adveriaries, alchough miſhap 
him to- yield 'unto it- + 
hinegle&'6f keeping” onr Oarts, we fill 
i« ſouls full of lying, III) 3H OOTLIPD. 13M 
The greate(Ffaut thar' can bs in/4Prince'is Perjbry. 
-oaitmant is the confirnvtivry- of: his —— 


ght'to: ftand-:as an 
as an Oracle. 
To 


w 


& bate word of 'a Prince 
x X in Lon and his" Faith- as 
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that tur aſſertions ave juſt, true and honeſt. And of 


. 
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»)To'ſweir: and forſwear is avice: fo hateful, that 
Slaves themſelves judge it worthy of puniſhment, ” 
Periander. | 

He 5s unwiſe that putteth any confidence in the. if 
promiſe of a-common ſwearer. 

He that accuſtomerh - his mouth to many oaths 
procurerh. unto himſelf many plagues for a puniſh- 
ment,' Sigiſn 

As it ;not neceſſary ro credit the.oath << an inf 
del; fo it is not-lawfull for a Chriſtian ; to break by | 
vow, although it be wade to a Saracen. ++ 

Traitours bewitched with perjury OT not to by yp 
tray themſelves, fo they may betra m7 _ 

e that layeth his faith in pawn bindeth his ny, of 
his honour, and bis ſou] alfo. 

Where faith is taken from oaths,: juſtice 3 Is: regs) fal 
love wounded, and ſociety- confounded. Niphus...( [ 
God in his juſtice chaſtens perjury, even from th mc 

| 
tra! 
[ 
con 
ver 
f 
rag 
1 


cradle to the grave. | 
. Favour gotten by perjury- is honour wone wi Ih- 


Sin is puniſhed with repentance, but ury with 
damnation. Quivt. " 

Vertne is never 1n that-mouth where, laviſh wy 
are reſident; 5. -: ' 

Scarcity of oaths is a moſt bleſſed barrennels. ,; 

The 'oaths uttered in fury, in calms aze x 
with tears. 14 by | 


Wicked mens oaths are written in water, | D 
Faith gives na honoar to any oath, ; mY ot 
broken diſhonour fai * {4} ane D 
++" To maintain 6aths; ;is ro ſyborn blaſphemy. L 
"Faith is the devotion of the ſoul, and: when el tou 

| tion of the ſame. Ferome.  V 
Wiſe men think more: than ' they ſpeak : ; thin 
ſwearis the leaſt part of thefc knowledge. D 
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| Solon tantam morum probitatem ineſſe hominibus opor= 
tere dicebat, ut non opus efſet ligare juramento. 
Lycurgus earenus amicis © familiaribus auxiliandun 
| oe dicebat, ut interim | ar nos admitteretur. 
Doubt. 
Defin. Dowbts are any uncertain or irreſolute opinions of = 
things, whereby the mind is altegether unſatisfied and 


lexed. 
bt being a frenzy of the ſoul, . labouring to 
attain the truth, confounds it ſelf in it ſelf. 
The hurts are boundleſs which come by doubts 
| and incertainties. - _ ALE 
4 To reſt doubtfull in Religion is worthy certainly 
| of bigh puniſhment. | 
There is nothing \more troubleſome than doubt- 
full thoughts. Archim. 
Ignorance is the mother of doubts, and doubt the 
mother of irreligious opinions. 
Doubt is contrary to faith, and whatſoever is con«- 
W | trary to faith is clean contrary to ſalvation. 
' | Doubt proceeds from ignorance, and ignorance 
ith] comes from brutiſhneſs, and braciſhneſs from want of 
vertue or wiſedom. 
As doubts declare men to be baſe-minded, fo con- 
F _ reſolution ere& a Prince. 
- I The Scriptures are ſufficient ro diſſolve all-donbts 
» WH and not to believe them, is to periſh 
[Y y . | 
By ovet-much truſt in a man's own wit the grea- 
teſt doubts are commonly conceived. 
Doubtfull preſumptions prove certain confuſions. 
Love is carefull, and misfortunes are ſubje& to 
doubtfulneſs. S. P, $. 
| , Want of wit breeds doubt, and doubt leaves good 
things unfiniſhed. 
Doubtfull and melancholick minds are cheared with 
H muſick, 
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mulick, but wiſe men with reſoltition. 

He of neceſſity muſt err that of force muſt he 
doubtfull. 4 

There is no greater ſhame than for a man to he 
reſolute in worldly ations, and yet wavering and 
-doubtfull in the chief points of his Religion. 

He is worthy to live always in doubt, who doubts 
-what no man elſe doubts bur he himſelf onely. 
. To doubt or miſtruſt a man for his well-meaning, | , 
1s the very next way to cauſe him to change his mind 
into falſe dealing. Bias. 

There is great doubt of that man's wiſedom which | © 
is too much ruled by the will ofa woman. Mare. Aurel | 

To live in doubt is to live in torment. 4 

He- that doubteth every certainty, and admireth 
every trifle, ſhall ſooner be laughed at for his folly, 
than commended for his diſcretion. Bias. 


He that doubteth of that thing which he ſeeketh, « 

| ſhall never know when to find that which he lacket} f 
*" . » Whatſoever is well done is adviſedly done; by 

whatſoever is ill, is doubtfull. | 7 b* 
Doubts chaſe away friends, ſtrengthen enemicz, 

and ſlander all men. | ha 
The beginning of errour is doubt, dreaming that 

our :Qibagree with the heavens. = 
Doubts are not overcome with violence, but wit 

reaſon and underſtanding. | 

When doubts are known to be doubts, reſolutic 

is better eſteemed. . ali 

Qui dubitat, neganti eft proximus. | 

Dubitatio cogitationem ſignificat injurie. yer 

| 

: Of Denial W1 

Defin. Denial is a refuſal of any thing propuunded, | 

an Apoſtate back-falling from s thing formerly Fl ma 


wed, known, or taken. ' 


_ 
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T O deny principles is to deny truths; and to" 
deny truths is hereſie. 

To deny what we fear to deſire, is to diſprove our 
own beliefs. 
dbel Jris hard to deny to mourn, when nature com- 
and | nands us to weep. © | 
Vertue rather denies wealth, than to-enjoy it by - 
ubts | &vil means. 

Clouds cannot cover ſecrecies, nor denials conceal 
truth. Demoſt. ; 

Todeny the knot of marriage, is to break the bond 
of ſalvation. 

The ſtrength of thunder overthrows high Towers, 
and the back-ſliding of Apoſtates confounds ſouls. 

. He that denies compaſſion to the penitent ſhall 
find ſmall favour when he himſelf asketh forgiveneſs. 

- "_—_ confounds doubts, and diſſolves falſe de- 
nials. 

.. Denials mak little faults great, and truth makes 
great faults indifferent. 

The denial of truth is a ſickneſs of the ſoul, which 
can never be cured but by the ſhame of reaſon. Herm. 

He which by denial hath falſified his oath ſhall 
bardly after recover his credit. 

There cannot be a greater folly, thanto truſt him . 
that will deny the truth for advar.tage or promotion. 

He getteth no profit that denieth the truth in hope 
| of reward. 
« NO men eſteem many words and many lies both 
ike, 

He that will inſtru& others in the truth muſt ne. 
ver deny the truth himſelf. 

Common liars need more than common wits, elſe 
will their Tales be found double. | 
 Hethat lieth, bearing the countenance of an honeſt 

man,by his ourward ſhew , honeſty ſooner decei oo 
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the ignorant, than many other which ſeem unhoneſt 
He that dares preſume to make a lie unto his 
Prince, will not fpare- to deny the truth before a 
meaner Magiſtrate. Tho. Aquin. | 
To boaſt the denial of truth is more worthy pu- 
niſhment than to tell lies. - | 
Believe not him which to day telleth thee a lie of 
another body, for he will not ſtick to morrow to 
tell a lie of thee to another man. 
There is no greater ſign of wickedneſs than open 
hereſte, 
He that obſtinately denieth the truth before men 
Uponearth,wilfully refuſeth the ſoul's health in heaven, 
He which denies the motions of the fleſh, 
good the Divinity of the ſpirit. 
To keep company with a notorious Liar is a means 
to make thy ſelf ful Qed when thou telleſt the truth, 
he man that h uſe and cuſtome denieth 
truth, and doth as it were, make an occupation of ly- 
ing, ſhutteth himſelf out from the company and pre- 
{ence of God, loſeth his good name and credit am 
men, and moſt horribly joyns himſelf to the Devil, 
yielding all his endeavours to the furtherance of ins 
fernal ſervice. 
Contra negantem principia non oft diſputandum. 
Qui ſemel a weritate deflexit, hic non majore religine 
ad prrjurium quam ad mendacium perduci conſurvit. 
| Of Repetition. 
Defin. Repetition is 4 repeating or rehearſing again if 
things paſt, being either forgotten, or weedful for pre 
ſent uſe or commodity: it is alſo an upbraiding of gd 
turns, or « weariſome tediouſneſs. | 
© repeat offences is to make the committer aſh 
med of his faults. 
Often to repeat one thing is weariſome to the heat- 
xx, and troubleſome to the teller. | 3” 
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Though the hearing of our ſins repeated be bitter, 
yet the perſwaſion of amendment is ſweet. * _ 

Continually to upbraid men with their miſdoing is 
the next way to make them become deſperate. 

God himſelf uſeth to threaten us ottener than tg 
ſmite us. Aug. | 

Things oft repeated in memory make the memory 
more perſeCt. : 
- As it isneceſlary to ſmite the iron ___ hot; ſo is 
3s needfull ro repeat in private our owns {ins, before 
they prove odious. 

0 repeat off:nces with penitence is a likelihoed 

of amendment. 

There can be ncthing fo plainly repeated bur' it 
may be miſtaken. Terence. 

A wiſe man will not have one fin twice repeated 
unto him. 

Vain repetition is an accuſation of dulneſs. 

To repeat one thing often, being needleſs, is a ſign 
of a (lender capacity. 

Ir is requiſite roknow men's natures before we re- 
peat their diſgraces. 
= is the repeater of all things. 

e which maketh repetition of his deceit deſerves 
to be intangled by deceits. 

It is the property of fools and children often to re. 
peat ERS 

Though ir be a fault general for all men to fin, yet 
very few can endure to hear their fins repeated. 

The things that be moſt ſcant to be gotten are 
moſt dear of price ; and things ſeldom ſpoken of ars 
moſt deſired. Plato. | 

The beſt garments grow old with often wearing, 
and ſtrange _ wax ſtale with toe much telling. 
| Walls are faid to have ears, when needleſs repeti- 
tion hath too much tongue. 
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The often repeating of vur faults to our ſelves in 
private cauſeth more care in our ations publick. 

We muſt be content to hear what we'would not, 
when we forget our ſelves, and doe that which we 
ſhould nor. 

Good examples cannot too often be repeated, if we 
purpoſe to profit by them. 

The often repeating of an injury received, -makes 
manifeſt that the fat is not freely forgiven. 

It_1s more commendation for a man to be ſilent, 
than to make repetition of his good deeds perfor- 
med, Aur. 

Too much of any thing changeth the nature of 
every thing. Terence. 

Fire were not to bs counted fire, if it wanted heat; 
nor vertueto be known without reperition, 

Qui wetera argumenta verbis nihil mutatis repetunt, 
auditores faftiaio enecant. 

Non unum hodie, cras aliud ;, ſemper idem. 

Of Offence. 
Defin. Offence is an injury or ind:1gnity offered either in 
ſpecch or aff, whereby either life or reputation is called 
into hazard, making the world in doubt of their ver- 
tur. 
[I juſt offences may eſcape for a time without 
| x but never without neu 

It were better for a man openly to be hurt with 
his enemy's ſword, than ſecretly to be wounded with 
evil ſpeeches. Thal. ; 

Of lictle meddling comes much reſt, and of licen- 
cicus ralk oft-rimes enſueth much unquietneſs, | 

There is no ſufficient recompence for an unj 
ſlander. p : 

A fault once excuſed is twice committed. 

A falſe report is a wilfull lie. | 

Light heads and ſharp wits are moſt apt to invent 
{n.ooth lies. | When 
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When the tongue babbles fondly, it is 2 token that 
the heart abounds fooliſhly. 

As a Traitour that clippeth the coin of his Prince 
maketh it lighter to be weighed, but never the worſe 
to be touched : ſo he that by ſiniſter reports ſeemeth 
to impair the credit of his friend may make him ligh- 
ter among the common ſort, who by weight are ofc- 
times deceived ; but nothing impairerh his good name 
with the wiſe, who try all gold by the touch-ſtone. 

If thou ſpeak what thou wilt, thou ſhalt hear what 
thon wouldſt not. Bias. . 

The greateſt barkers- are not always the greateſt 
biters: as it 15 far eaſter with words to obtajn the 
victery, than with deeds to attain the conqueſt. 

To a vertuous mind an injurious word doth more 
hurt than the wound of a ſword. 


In the body of a man, the moſt neceſſary member 
15 the heart, the goodlicſt inſtruments are the eyes, 
the parts moſt delicate are the ears, and the thing 
wherein moſt danger is, 15. rhe tongue. Thales. 

Nature teacheth us to ſpeak well, bur wiſedom tea» 
cheth us to ſpeak in a fit rime. Epimenides the Painter, 
after hisreturn from 4/2, being inquired of news, an« 
{ſwered, I ſtand here to ſell pictures, not. tell ridings. 

There is no better Philofophy, than for a man to- 
learn filenee. 

The Lycaonians had a Law, that if any ſtranger 
ſhould enter into diſcourſe with the Miſtreſs of the 
houſe, he ſhould for hisoffence have his tongue cut out. 

The authours of offences and injuries are Liars. Plot. 

Amongſt the Rowans it was held a great infamy 
for a man to praiſe the good wife of the houſe. 

The eyes, hands and feet, ought not ſo ſoon to be 
ſubje& to the penalty of the Law as the tongue ; be- 
cauſe they are members for common uſe, but the 
tongue is the inſtrument of vanity, and villany. 

H 4 Where 
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Where there is any hope of amends to be looked 


for, there the firſt offence deſerves pardon. Pontan.. 
A ſmall offence being renewed doth work ſomegrie. 
vous diſpleaſure in the end to the commitrer thereof. 
The offender feareth the Law, but the innocent 
feareth fortune. Boetins. 
Where offences of the beſt are never pardoned, the 
worſt will amend for fear of extreme puniſhment. - 
Nihil eft tam inſjgne, nec tam ad diuturnitatis meme. 
riam flabile, quam id in quo aliquem offenderis. Cic. 
Nulla mala potentia eft, in quam non irruat injuriq, 


Seneca. 
Of Accuſation. 

Defin. Accuſation is the attainture #r challenge of any 
party in a doubtfull matter, and may be employed both 
ingtd and evil part ; ſometimes proceeding from au 
honeſt paſſionate zeal, aud ſometimes from the defeft 
of farther malice. | 

E that accuſeth another muſt look that he be 

not guilty of the fame fault himſelf. Salvp. 
Spies and Acculers are neceflary evils in a Com- 
mon-wealth. 

Perfe&t vertue terrifieth an accuſer ; indifferent 
vertue whers him on. # 
- Whoſoever preſently gives credit to accuſation, is 
either wicked himſelf, or very childiſh in diſcretion. 

Things grown full grow out of frame; and accu- 
ation being at the higheſt either reſteth or declineth. 

Great accuſations have hard beginnings, both 
through their own debates and their inventours. 

If greatneſs could keep what it gets, it ſhould ne- 
ver be accuſed of infortunes. Olaus. 

We accuſe nature of prodigality, to ſpend in one 
age what ſhould ferve for two. 

We ſuppoſe accuſations againſt Fortune, leſt ſhe 


fhould burſt with preſumption, 


— 
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- Other mens ſins accuſe our Conſciences of frailty. 
- Ambitious men, raiſed once to dignity, accuſe at- 
terward all other eſtates of inſufficiency. Bod. | 
Youthfull counſel, private gain, and particular 
hate, accuſe Kingdoms of ſhort continuance. _ 
. Wars pretending publick goods done for ſpight, 
work = x injuſtice; for they their accuſations 
2gainſt the mightieſt perſons. _ 
Flattery, the nurſe of vice, is-the mother of falſe 
accuſations; but zea), of juſt appeals. | 
Kings, becauſe they can do moſl,, are in accuſation 
the worſt, though they rua into ills by compulſion. 
Great men too much graced uſe rigour, and ac- 
cuſe humility of dulneſs. 
He that accuſeth himſelf is a juſt man. Chryſof. 
Good muſt not be drawn from Kings by force, nos. 
accuſation by threats. 
Fools weep when great men are accuſed, as pitY- 
ing the fall of honour. 
He that accuſeth himſelf, and afterward anſwer. 
eth not, tempteth God. Auguft. 
,_ _ calamity accuſeth Princes of general ims 
cillity. 
When great men are accuſed and condemned, guilt 
ty Vaſſals are hopeleſs and deſperate. 
No man may be both the accuſer and judge. Plur. 
Princes endangered ſeek their peace by any means :- 


and private perſons injured ſeck revenge many times. 
by falſe accuſation. 2 
The greateſt wrongs that ever were effeQed were: 
then performed, when Princes feared to fall by ſur- 
_miſe or accuſation. a» 
The accuſed' is not guilty until he. be convicted: 
Latan. 


. Ex defendendo, quam ex accuſando, ubrrior gloria com-+ 


paratur. Cicero, 
IL 5: Atcti{ go - 
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Accuſator nocere, monitor prodefſe reprehendendo flude. 


| Of Slander. 
Defin. Slander is a part of envy, and every whit ag wil, 
and dangerow: 1t us the ſuperfluity of acankered heart, 
which enraged with choler, after an injury received, oy 
after ſome report thereof, wanting other means of A. 
wenge, aoth with landerous and reproachfull ſpeeches 
give 11ſtimbny of bi hate and malice. 


Ji'Ou)mourhed Detra&ion is his neighbour's foe. 


The mouth of a ſlanderer calleth all things into. | 


queſtion, and approveth nothing. 
We kill hurrfol Vipers, if we ſpie them ; but we 
nouriſh flanderers till they kill us. 

As Rats and Mice eat and gnaw upon other mens 
meat ; ſo the ſlanderer eateth and gnaweth upon the 
life and fleſh of other men. | 

A tale unaptly told may be depraved. 

He that hurteth his neighbour by his tongue, 
woundeth his own ſoul by his words. 

They that ſpeak evil and ſlander the dead are like 
envious dogs, which bite and bark at ſtones. Zeno. 

The corrupt heart breaketh out by the leud tongue; 
and ſuch as ſpzak evil of all men are monſters among 
good men. 

Whoſocver uſeth to liſten much to miſcreports, de- 
ferveth either to loſe his hearing, or his ears. Pub. 

A common flanderer, ſtriving to bring other men 
into hare, becomes odious himſelf. 

Believe not every report, neither be thou moved. 
by vain ſuggeſtions, leſt through light truſt thou loſe 
friends, or, which is more bad, be counted a fool. 

There are three ſorts of Man-ſlayers; they which: 
kill, they which hate, and they which detra&. 

kching ears do ſwallow many wrongs, 
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He that truſteth to lend tongues is either ſwoln* 
with hate, plagued with envy,conſumed with thought; - 
endan by revenge, or loſt in hope, 
Nature hath given us two ears, two eyes, and but* 
ile one tongue; to the end we ſhould hear and ſee mote 
'T, than we _ Socrat. | 
” | © Though the tongue be but aſmall member, yetir 
a many times doth more hurt than the whole body be- 
ſides. 

Keep thy tongue, and keep thy. friend ; for few: 
words cover much folly, and a fool being ſilent is 
thought wiſe. 


of Diverſity of mears hurt digeſtions, and changeable» 
neſs of reports begerteth flander. | 

, Long promiſes are figures of cruelty, and large 
ſlanders the ſigns of great envy. 


3 Slander offends the living,and gnaws upon the dead. 
: The flandercr doth unjuſtly accuſe,and oughtrobe: 
| puniſhed i: the lame ſort as the party accuſed ſhould: 
have been, if the accuſation had been found true. 
, Slanderers in ancient ,times have been marked in* 
the forehead with a hot iron. 
p Apelles, after he had eſcaped-a falſe ſlander, thus- 
by his art deſcribed her in a Table painted ; He piQtu- 
red a Judge with the ears of an Afs, having on the” 
one fide two Ladies, Ignorance and Suſpicion before” 
him falſe Accuſation with a countenance full of fury, : 
ho!ding in the left hand a burning Torch, and with his 
right hand pulling a young man by the hair,who lifted 
up his eyes and hands to heaven; near «unto him was 
| a man looking pak, earthly , - and-aſquint, which, 
'$ was Envy; two-Damlſels followed falſe Acculation,. 
named Treaſon and Deceit,' behind whom ſtood a: 
Lady wailing and mourning, called Repentance, .* 
which faſtened her eyes upon a very fair Lady called 
Truth: declaring by this, that we ought nor lightly 
Ly £o- 
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to believeevery accuſation and ſlander that is brought 
"Unto Us. 

Aut in infamia vulneribus aut morte, deſmet calumnis. 
 Detrattor uno verbs tres ſimul jugulat homines.: ſeip- 
fn, auſcultantem, & eum cui detrahit. 

; Of Scofhing. 

" Defiga. 2xips, or Scoffs, -are depraving from the ating 

' of other men ;they are the overflowing of wit, and the 
uperfluoys ſcums of conceit. 

TO play the ſcoffing fool well; is a ſign of ſome 

wit, but no wiſedom. 

All kind of mockery ought to be ſhunned, which is 
a reproach covered with ſome fault, and which ac- 
- cuſtometh the mocker to rail and lie, and moveth 


- to outrage and malice without neceſlity. 
An Adder keeps his venome in his tail, but the 
| poiſon of a Scoffer is in his rongue. 
+ What is ſweet in. the mouth: is bitter in the ſto» 
.* mach : and ſcoffs pleaſant to the ear are harſh to the 
beſt underftanding. 
A fault'wilfully committed by ſcofting cannot be 
amended by repentance. 
- He that mocks a wiſe man with flattery mocks him 
with inſufficiency. 
Scoffs have not reward, but diſdain ; nor praiſe, 
but i1l employment. 


; with ſcofts. 
To mock the man that loves us is monſtrous 
villany. 
Good and evil follow one another, fo do ſcoffs and 
hatefull eſtimation. 
The leaſt man can doe ſome hurt, and the abſurdeſt 
e- can diſparage. ; 
* - _ He that moſt ſcoffs, ſhall be moſt ſcoſſed at for. his 
_wywatd _ 1s 


\ 


-. more than'an. injury, when it proceedeth from a will 


To haunt the company of fcoffers, is to- be ſtained 


Lo 
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To jeſt is tolerable; but to doe harm by jeſt is in» ©: 
ſuſfrable. Bos. E 
Ic is better to doe well than-to ſpeak well; but ea- + > 
, | fier to reprehend than to amend. -» 
'4' One Wolf will not make war againſt another, nes «+ 
| ther will one ſcoffer contend in ſceffs willingly with * 


another ; but when they do, it proves either fatal, or 
witty. We 4 | 

There are more mockers than well-meaners ; and 
; more fooliſh quips than good precepts. 

Mocking is an artificial injury. 

The faireſt beauty may prove faulty, and the wit- 
, | teſt ſcoff Ins k 
| It is better to have an open enemy than a private 
| | ſcoffing friend. Se: 2 

1 Iris better to be born fooliſh, than: to imploy wit 
| unwiſely. 
The loſs that is ſuſtained with modeſty is better 
» | than the gain-that is gotten. with impudence. 

It is good to hold an Als by the bridle, and a ſcof- 
{| fing fool at his wit's end. 
» | To be accounted a Nobleman's Jeſter, is to bea 
mercenary fool. Bias. 
He that makes an ordinary uſe of ſcoffing ſhall ne- 
ver be well thoughe of in his life, nor find happinels 
, at his death. 
Nui pergit que wult dicere, qua non vult audiet. 
] Prava necat morſu ſpatioſum wipers Taxrum : 

| HA cane non magno ſepe tenetur aper. 


| Of Phyſick, | 
| Defm. Phyſik is that natural Philoſophy which tendath- 
to the knowledge of man, and thoſe cauſes which cam- 
t if corn the health and goed eftate of his body. 
Priyfck is a continual fountain or ſpring oF know- 
ledge, by which we maintain.long lite. 


The 
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-.” The ſick man deficeth not an eloquent Phyſician, 
© © but a skilfull, Seneca. 
; Wwe _ to be ſick as ſoon as we be born. Aveuf. 
| 5. 8 infirmity of the body is the ſobriery ofthe 
” mind. | 
The ſtrength of the body is the weakneſs of the 
*. mind, and the weakneſs of the body the ſtrength of 
the ſoul. 

Delicate fare is the mother of ſickneſs. 

Phyſick rightly applied is the repairer of health, 
and the reſtitution of a weak or decayed nature, 

Next unto the glory of God, we ought to regard 
the profit of the Common-wealth ; and then Phi 
ſophy, which is Phyſick, nothing being more com- 
modious. 

Phyſick, being rightly uſed, is an art to find out 
the truth both of divine and humane beginnings. 

The ſcope ef Phyfick is to glorifis God in the 
works of nature, te:ching men to live well, and to 
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help their neighbours. c 
A prattling Phyſician is another diſeaſe to a ſick . 
man. 
An Oratour doth not always perſwade, nor the 
Phyfician cure. Arif. IN. 
To know the uſe -of Phyſick is ſweet, but to taſte t 
it is unſavory. 
It is requiſite that he be tormented with pain, | © 
which will not be eaſed by Phy fick. q 


Death holdeth a ſword againſt our throats, and b 
Phyſick a preſervative cf health ro our hearts. 
eath is moſt defired of them that be miſe 
rable,. and Phyſick moſt eſtzemed of them that be 
mighty. | i} Won 
hey that be ſound themſelves are more ready in | © 
counſel than skilfull in knowledge, to preſcriberuks 
of Phyſick to the ſick, Bias... ah 


ſtance. 
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As a blind man cannot ſee the fault of another's” 
eyes, ſo an unskilfull Phyſician cannot perceive the. 
defe&s of the body. : rS . = 

To take Phyſick when the diſeaſe is deſperate, 'is 
to deſive the Phyſician to help to conſume our ſub= 


Medicines be not meat to live by. s 

The Patient unruly maketh the Phyſician more 
cruel. 

The thief is commonly executed that killeth but + 
one man, and the Phyſician ſcapeth that killeth a 
thouſand. 

Phyſicians oftentimes do uſe under the ſhew of 
honey to give their Patients gall, and by this means 
preſerve their health : whereas if they went plainly 
to work, the ſick would never take that which were: 
wholeſome, if not toothſome. 

The number of Phyſicians is the increaſing of dif. 
eaſes. 

Great variety of Medicines do no good at all to a+ 
weak ſtomach. 

Some have compared thoſe which uſe often totake * 
phyſick, to them which drive the Burgeſſes out of 
the City, to place ſtrangers in their room. 

Hippocrates, above all other things, recommendeth 
to a Phyſician, that he ſhould well adviſe himſelf, if 
in plagues and extraordinary diſeaſes he found no- * 
thing which was divine, that is to ſay, whether the 
hand of God were not the proper cauſe of the ſick- 
neſs of the party diſeaſed. 

Phyſicians are happy men, becauſe the. Sun makes 
manifeſt what good ſucceſs ſoever happeneth in their - 
cures, and the earth burieth what faults foever they 
commit. Nicocles. 

Agri quia non one; conval:ſcunt, non idcirco nulla 
meaicins eft, Cicero. þ- 
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| Dat Galenus opes, dat Juſtintanus honeres, 
Ex*aliis palear, ex. iftis collige grana. 


OF Pain. 


A, 
a 


ons and inclinations which __—_ our will corrup 
red by [the provocations and allurements of the fleſh, 
and which wholly reſift the divine nature of the rea- 
fonable part of the ſoul, faſtning it to the body with 
the nail of diſcontentment. 


Pan is always a companion of pleaſure, and dan- 
ger the handmaid attending on delight. 

To trouble a troubled man, is to redouble his pain, 

Where adverſities flow, there love ebbs; but friend- 
fhip ſtanderh ſedfaſt in all ſtorms. 

Proſperity getterh friends, but adverſity trieth them. 
7; * __ he quality with th 

n- pain and judgment tne quaiity wit e quan- 
tity muſt be conſidered, | , 

It is leſs evil to ſuffer one than to reſiſt many.. 

The greateſt miſery that may be is to fall into un- 
known miſery. 


pleaſant. Eraſmus. 


ambition. 

Adverſity quickneth ourflzepy ſpirits: for by pro- 
iperity we learn but ignorance, by adverſity. we ate 
taught knowledge. 


nouriſhed, and live together, 
He cannot rightly judge of pleaſure that never ta- 
ted pain. 
As no. fortune can diſmay him that isof a coura 
eus mind : ſo.go man is more wretched than he 


4 Defin. Pain, adverſity, or preturbations, are but affeti. ' 


Miſery can never be ſo bitter as eternal felicity s 


Danger always attendeth at the heels of pride and J 


Miſery and life are two twins, which increaſe, are | 
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thinks himſelf to be unfortunate. 


In the time of calamity moſt men are more ſorry... * 


for that their enemies can ſpeak of their diſtreſs, than 
for the pain they endure. | 

Diverfities happening to good. men may vex the 
mind, but never change their conſtancy. 

As the moſt peſtilent diſeaſes do = unto them= 
ſelves all the infirmiry wherewirh the body is annoy 
ed: ſo doth the laſt miſery embracean the extremity 
of it ſelf all former miſchiefs. $ P.S. 

Patience breeds experience, experience hope, and 
hope cannot be con unded. | 

The pain of death is forſin, the pain of conſcience 
for fin ; but the pain of hell is eternal. 

The pain of the eye is Juſt, the pain of the tongue 
liberty, and; the pain of both repentance. 

Miſery is Tull of wretchednels, fuller of diſgrace, 
and fulleſt of guiltineſs, 

He ſuffers double puniſhment that hath his pain 
prolonged. * 

He finds helps in adverſity that ſought them in 
proſperity. hee 

The remembrance of pleaſures paſt aggravates the 
pains that are preſent. 


4 :, A fawning friend in proſperity will prove a bitter | 


in adverlity. 

Ir is hard in proſperity to- know whether our 
friends do love us for our own »fakes, or for our 
_ but adverſity proves the diſpoſition of mens 
minds. | 

He that lendeth to another. in time of proſperity, 
- I never want helps himſelf in the time of adyer- 

y. 

U: ſecunda moderatt tulimus; fic non ſolim ad werſam, 


| ſed funditus everſam fortunam fe ortiter ferre debemus. 


Nullus 
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þ . Nullus dolor 'eft quem non longinquitas temporis mi. 
- muat atque molliat. Cicero. 


F Of Tears. 

: Defin. Tears, or Sorrow, is a grief or heavineſs for thing 
which are done and paſt : they are the onely friends ty 
ſolitarineſs, the enemies to company, and the heirs ty 
deſpar ation, 


7 Wo are no cures for diſtreſs, neither do preſent 
plaints eaſe a paſſed hagm. 

There is no ſour but ma& be qualified with ſweet 
potions; nor any dolefull malady but may be allayed 
with ſome delightfull muſick. 
 _ Tears crave compailion, and ſubmiſſion deſeryeth 

forgiveneſs. Greg. ; | 
| he violence of ſorrow is not at the” firſt to be 
-  ftriven withall ; becauſe ir is like a mighty beaſt, 
* ſooner tamed with following, than overthrown by 
- withſtanding. 

\ Woe makes the ſhorteſt time ſeem long. $ P. Ss. 
Women are moſt prone to tears, and have them 

ſooneſt at command. Eurip. | 

. Sorrow  bringeth forth tears, as a tree bringeth 

forth fruit. | 
That grief is beſt digeſted that brings not open 

| ſhame. - | 14 

Bury the dead, but weep not above one day. Hemer. 

We ſhall ſooner want tears than cauſe of m 


. 


ing in, this life. Seneca. 
rrows concealed are more ſour ; and ſmothered. 
griefs, if they burſt not out, will break the heart. 7-4 
The heart that is greatly grieved takes his beſt com» 
fort when he Finds time to lament his loſs. " 48 
Tears and ſighs deciare the heart to be greatly 


Ms 


d. 
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| A tear in the eye of a Strumpet is like heat-drops 
ina bright Sun-ſhine, and as much to be piried asthe _ 
weeping of a Crocodile. — 


bleared eyes. 
Tears are the badges of ſorrow. «#rchim. 


Paſſion is a-moſt comberſome. gueſt unto it ſelf. 
SP. S. 

Deep-conceited ſorrows are like to Sea-ivy, which, 
the older it is, the deeper root it hath.” _ 

Paſſions are like the arrows of Cup:a, which if they 
touch lightly, prove but toys; but once piercing the 
kin, they prove deep wounds. 
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Where the ſmalleſt ſhew- of tears is, there is often- 
tines the greateſt effe& of ſorrow. Gns 
Tears in many eaſe the grieved heart : for grief is 
like to fire ; the more it is covered, the more it ra» . 
geth. Plutarch. 
: Shedding of tears is the eaſing of grief. 
Tears are the fruits of paſſion, the ſtrength of wo- . 
men, the ſigns of diſſimulation, the reconculersof dife 
pleaſures, and the tokens of a broken heart. | 
Tears are the food of the ſoul. 
There are in the eyes three ſorts of tears : the firſt 
of joy, which in old men ſhew their kindneſs ; the 
ſecond of ſorrow, which in wretched men ſhew their 
miſery ; the third of diſſimulation, which in women 
w their nature. 
Lay thy hand on thy heart when thy wife hath the 
tear in her eye; for then ſhe intendeth either ro ſound 


thee or to ſift thee. 


' When grief doth approach, if it be ſmall, let us a+ 
bide it, becauſe it is eaſie to be born; but 4F'it be 
evous, let us bear with it, becauſe our glory. ſhall 
the greater. "SRO +, he. 
not for ſorrow ;-it will eitfffr diſſolve, or be 

Ived. How 


oe * - 


Of forrow and lamentation cometh watching and * 
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' How miſerable is that grief which can+utter no. 

Z thing in torments ! -Senecs. 

> Men take acertain pleaſure in weeping, when they 

> lament the loſs of friends. . ' 

Solon having buried his Son, did weep very bitter- 
' ly: to whom when one ſaid, his tears were all in yain; 

For that cauſe, quoth he, I do weep the more, be- 

cauſe I cannot profit with weeping. , 

* Too much ſadneſs in a man is as much to be con- 

demned as over-much boldneſs in a woman is to be 

deſpiſed. Bias. 

Lepidus by a long grief conceived of the misbeha- 
viour of his wife ſhortned his own days. 

To lament with tears the follies of our former life 
Is —_— : but to grieve too much for worldly 
loſſes is a ſign of fooliſhneſs. 

Per lacrymas argumentum defiderii quarimus, & dels» 
rem _ ſequimur, ſed oftendimus ; nemo enim fibi triſ- 
Fs eft. 

Gur leves loquuntur, ingentes fflupent. Senec. 


Of Neighbours. 


Defin. Neighbours are thoſe in whom we find toward: ut 


the greateſt bonds of charity ; and not , as s wulgariy 
taken, them that live near about us. / 
7 th E greateſt love in us, next unto God, ought to 
be love towards our neighbours. - . 
Whatſoever duties we perform in kindneſs towards 
our neighbours we perform unto God. 
Love is the firſt foundation of marriage, and con- 
junQtion of neighbourhogd. 


The end of a man's being is the glory of his Crew. 


tour, and the Jove of his neighbour. : 
The love of neighbours appertains mightily unto 
Glvation. | 
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Men are not born for themſelves, but. for their 
- Countr 
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Country, Parents, and Neighbours. Cicero. 

All things on earth are created for men; and men 
are created ro worſhip God, and aid one another. * 

Whoſoever will follow nature, muſt love his neigh- 
bour, and maintain ſociety. : 

Themiftocles ſelling certain land, made it be pro» 
chimed that it had a good neighbour. Plutarch. 

No man may ſlander or lie tor his profit, becauſe 
ſuch gain is his neighbour's iadignity. 14 

Duty and profit are two diſtin things, and ſepa- 
rated, belonging to our neighbours and our ſelves. 

We muſt'eſteem our neighbour's love as dearly as 
the pureſt gold. 

It is more praiſe-wotthy to relieve one neighbour, 
than to kill many enemies. 

We muſt frame all our aQions to the glory of God, 
to the love of our neighbours, and the profit of the 
Common-wealth. 

The tidings of a bad man's burial comes never too 
ſoon to the ears of his neighbour, 


The envy of a bad neighbour is worſe than the * - 
. Ning of a Serpent. 


e that lives alone lives in danger : ſociety avoids 
IG Marc. Aurel. 
love of our neighbours binds us from unlaw- 
full aQions againſt them. 
Gold is proved in the furnace, and a neighbour's 
love tried in time of trouble. 
That neighbour is to be well thought of which is 
ready in good will to help according to his power. 
A rolling ſtone never gathers moſs, nor a fickle- 
minded man love noogl Lenel neighbours. 
The love of neighbours is the ſtrongeſt - pillar to 
ſupport the Common. wealth. | 
He is careleſs and uncharitable who will play at 
Cards whilſt his neighbours houſe is burning. = 
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Z num, ſed magni refert cujuſmodi habeas © vicinum : 


_ right. 
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; Good turns done to unthankfull neighbours arr 
like water poured into open ſieves. 
"Neceſſity ingendreth in a man war againſt himſelf, 
and malice to hurt his neighbour. | 
Ut in re ruſtica, non ſatis eſt teipſum bonum eſſe coly- 


in vita, non ſatis eft ſiteipſum integrum virum praſies, 
ſed refert cum quibus habeas conſuetudinem. * 
Nunc ego illud verbum experior vetus, Altquid mali ef 
propter vicinum malum. Plaurt. 


| Of Proverbs. 
Defin. Proverbs are onely ſententious ſpeeches of authex; 
tick aut hors, or the uſual phraſes begot by cuſtome. 
Little ſtream ſerveth to drive a light Mill. 
A ſmall ſum will ſerve to paya ſhort reckoning. 
A lean fee is a fit reward for a lazy Clerk. | 
A rolling ſtone gathers no moſs. 
All is not gold that gliſtereth. ; 
Where is nought to be had, the King loſeth his 


Ir is good to ſtrike the iron while it is hot. ' 
The burned child dreadeth the fire. 

Soft pace goeth far. - a 

Good wine needeth no buſh. 

Hunger is the beſt Gauce. 
Sweet meat muſt have ſour ſauce. J 
Ir is evil halting before a cripple. 

Self doe, ſelf have. 

Harm watch, harm catch. : 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 
Hot ſup, hot ſwallow. ; 
One ſcabbed ſheep will infe& a whole flock. 
Like maſter, like man. 

Look not a given horſe in the mouth. | 
When the belly is fuJl the bones would be at o- 


+ 


- More coſt more worſhip. 


Sl bred in the bone will never out of the 
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He that reckoneth without his hoſt muſt reckog > 
ewice. ; £5 

A carrionKite will never bea goodHawke, 2) 

He robbeth Peter to pay Paul. > 
+ Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 

Rome was not built in one day. 

Better late thrive than never. 

Afeer death the Phyſician. 

After dinner Muſtard. 

No fire without ſome ſmoak. 

A fool's bolts ſoon ſhot. 

All covet, all loſe. 

Aﬀter a torm cometh a calm. 

It is better to bow than to break. 

Need makes the old wife to trot. 

Death dealeth doubtfully. 


Ic is anfll wind that blows good tonone. 
Much coin, much care, ; 
Much meat, much malady. 
Much learning, much ſorroy. 
' Look before you leap. 
Time and Tide tarry for no man. 
Like lips like lettice. * 
Many things chance between the cup and the lip. 


Every man for himſelf, and God for us all. 
_ BoA _ no Jawfull ” Tv 

tisg eeping 1n a whole skin, 
The end Re: all 
In little meddling lieth much reſt. 
Wake not a ſleeping Lion, 
The Veſſel will ſavour of the firſt liquor. 
One Swallow brings not a Summer. 
White Silver dies black lines, 
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Fire 1s as hurrfull as healthful. 
© Water isas dangerous as commodious, 
* Credit ought rather to be given to the eyes thay 
-” to theears. 
Where many words are ſpoken, truth is held in 
| , ſuſpicion. Stob aus. 
He that goeth a borrowing goeth a ſorrowing. 

A iriend in the Court is better than money 1n the 

purſe. 
- He =_ twice that gives quickly. 

He that ſpareth to ſpeak ſpareth to ſpeed. 

Service willingly offered is commonly refuſed and 
# ſuſpeRted. 

A man's own manners do ſhape him either good or 
bad fortunes. | 

A near friend is better than a far-dwelling kin. 
man. 
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Diſcipulus prioris poſterior dies. 
Dulce bellum inexpertis. 
| Of Sentences. 
Defin. Sentences are the pithy and ſweet flower: of wit, 
compiled in a ready and deliberate brain, and uttered 
, #1 ſhort and elegant phraſes ; 
| HE that defireth to make a good market for his 
ſh 
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wares muſt watch opportunity. to open hus 
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op. | 
Where the foundation is weak, the frame totte+ 
'reth ; and where the root is not deep, the treefalleth. 
|  \ Where the knot is looſe, the ſtring Clippeth; and 
- Where the water is ſhallow, no veſſel will ride. 
Where ſundry flies bite, the gall is great ; and 
_ every hand fleeceth, the ſheep goeth na 
£7077. 
He that talketh much and doeth little, is like unto 
him that ſails with with a ſide-wind, and is born with 
tide to a wrong ſhore. 
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Eagles fly-alone, and! they! rare but: ſheep, that al» © 
ways ws et together. HOI .0 
coherent n_ w__ :labons / to ſerve! themighty, 
her le, and the man. » 
bs wy ets pools h gude Ich, and flowing rivers are 
always ſweeto''. | 
'He that bites of every weed to. ſearch out the na- 
he | ture, may light upon poiſon and he:thati loves ro be 
of every icloud; may be @mutren with athun- 
der-ſtroak. \ el; 3:07 
A wanton. eye is; the dart of Cepholes, the ekere 
= qo there it lightech, and where it hits velit 
' deth dee 
De "of wildow, hai of courage and | - 
Y - o quien get _ Nt Oo a 
"1 ruth (9) court -/ Zan 
_ lberality tic up afſetion. fr. eg 07 
There is noman ſuddealyexcelleatly gedduckrens 
teinely evil; bu grows either as/he. bolds binſelf 
upin vertue, or lets himſelf {lide-to vice.-} /« /- 
map} to eh is no leſs commendable than cou- 


"Fromens court of eff: Qion is held by the racking ftew- 


hays rr nenieg G leaf fo leraing = 
without 1s ant, 9 
without within bh nagerticails. ©: 4 Ye 


-'He properly may be called a man, that in -his:bcha- 
viour governeth- himſelf like a man, that; is to lay; 
conformable unro ſuch things as reaſon willeths and 
not as the motions of ſenſuality will. ;- 

Examples of: the Jead Une worm good do: prof 
men more tolive well than the counſel of the wi | 
that be living, which doth inter and bury thoſe: 
_ Honey of like 

ar better. it.is to be a tenant ; chan 
landlord of thrall. a, os? 
E 
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= that makes himſelf a heep ſhall be Gateh of the 


| He/tharloſerh favour on Jand to: Teck Gortuhe at 
| "Fea, islike him thar ſtared ſo Jong ata Ne INTING: ws 


into a ditch. 
Sl 1 ei jo ned e together wax ſtronger 
-Þ Maſter over ver ochers th 
omermat = mt -— known | 
not to the hooks 
landie bond by the matte. by 
A-bulſis tongue makes:the mind repent at leiſure. 
we. are, drawn to mercy, without 
whoſe —_— cannot fly from vengeance. (x 
demand is 2 jeſt, the fitteſt anſwet is 
ſcoff. Archiw. 
'When Dogs fall aſnarling, Serpents a bi ; 20 
\ Women a weeping, the faſt: means to bite, 
. contro ſting, and the thitd-to. deceive. | 
A fobril Wolfwillnever hunt too kaika 
Such as be borndeaf or blind have commonly their 
inward powers the more perfett. 
He that helpeth an evil man hurteth him thats 
good. 'Crates. 
When that thing cannot be done that thon wot 
deſt, then ſeek to compaſs that which thou knoweſ 
may be PRUne to paſs. 
Conteinpr is a ng intolerable, foraſmuch as no 
man-can think himſelf fo vile that he ought to beds 


" Sudden motions and inforcements of the mind do 
tons as ce: for great good or great #fil. 


Mia men labour to deliver thernſe]ves from com» 
ur more ſtudy to be revenged t 

It i the corrupting of the to keep company 
with the evil. Ti 
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The eye can never offend, if the mind would rule 


the eye. | 
Ae Where there is diviſion there is confuſion. Solox. y 
fell 3 That perſon is not worthy to live that taketh' not ' * 
| care how to live well. 


| Negligence in private cauſes is very d us. 

hat Solttarineſs isa fly enemy, that doth molt ſeparate 
' |} 4 nan from doing well. $.P. S. 

ls, | He char mindeth to conquer muſt be carefult. 
Money borrowed upon uſury bringeth miſery, al- 


though * 4 tine it ſeem pleaſant. : 
a ſhort pleaſure long repentance is the heir. 
Xenocrat. 
Private loſſes may be holpen by goblich petite 
Inmoderate wealth cauſeth pride, pride bri 
hatred, hatred worketh rebellion; rebellion 
a aſteration, and charigeth Kingdoms. k 

That kind of contemplation thar tends to ſolitari- 
eſs is bur a glorious title to idleneſs. 

Liking isnot always the child of beauty. 

Jealouſie is the harbinger of diſdain. 

All is but lip-wiſedom that wants experience. 

Who will reſiſt love, muſt either have no wit, or- 
put out his eyes. 

Love is to a yielding heart a King ; but to a reſi. 
, a Tyrant. S. P. S. | 
ear is the only knot that knirterth a Tyrant's peo- 
ple to him, which once being untied by a greater 
force, they all ſcatter from hitn, like ſo many bitds 
whoſe cages are broken, S. P. S: 

Ambitionand love can abide no lingring. 

No tlitaldome to the inward bondage. - 

The right conceit of young len is, that wy chink 
they then ſpeak wiſely when they cannot underſtand 
themſelves. - 

He that will needs * affeions in others muſt 
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288 Wits Common-weolth. 
firſt ſhew the ſame paſſion himſelf. 
"Things loſt by negligence muſt be recovered by 


' 


ments are meet for offenders, 

Vertue like the clear Heaven, is without clouds 
S.P.S. 

He that will blame another muſt firſt be b 
himſelf, eſpecially in the matter that he blameth an. 
other for. OE | 

Suſpicion breedeth care, and the effeQts of cruelty 
Mir up a new.cauſe of ſuſpicion. 

It 1s beſt dealing with an enemy when he isat the 
weakeſt. Aurel. | 
| The better forteſchew evil for ſhame, but the com- 
mon people for fear of puniſhment. £ 

Laws not executed are of no value, and as good 
not made as not. praftiſed. ” | 

Things that are wrongfully gotten have no certain 

nce. | 

Not as men would, but as men may, and as the 
nature of things doth require, ſo ſhould they deal, 


. Pompeins. 
-Such is the man and his manners as his delightand 


is. 
BY diligence and pains-taking all may be amended 
en things are in extremity, 1t 1$ to 
good chear, and rather we nh ro amend them 
than cowardly to faint and deſpair of all. ; 
| They that truſt much to their friends know not how 
ſhortly tears be dried up. #1 
and nature do ſet all things to ſale for labour. . 
Great is the value--of order and foreſight to goverl 
things well. | By. 


As rewards are neceſlary for well-doers, ſo chaſtife. ' 


:Where flatterers bear rule, things come to ruiae. | 
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Man can better ſuffer to be denied than to be de: 
ceived. 42 
Lingring is moſt loathſome, when neceſſity requi- 

reth haſte. Quine. | 
The cirefulnefs of the wicked cauſeth the godly to 
look about them. | iy Br ; 

All paſſages are open to the ſtout and valiant min- 

. ded man. | 

Flying tales and flattering news do never good' ta 
any State. ; 

[r is better to fight with an enemy at hisown home, 

than for him to fight with us in our Country. 

Private | welfare is not to be preferred before the- 
Common-weal. 

Wiſe - men being wronged are to-be feared of the 
wrong-doers. 

-voy: men are ever moſt nigh unto their own 
rm. 
Fair promiſes make fools feign ; and flatterers ſeek- 
by diſcrediting others to benefit themſelves. 
Good men ſometimes are in greater danger for- 
| ſaying the truth, ' than evil mea for ſpeaking falſly. 
Plant. | 
Of one inconveniencg oftentimes ſuffered many 
miſchiefs commonly follow. 
Forbearance of ſpeech is moſt dangerous, when 
neceſſity requireth to ſpeak. 
A bold ſpeech upon a good cauſe deſerveth favour. 
Sleep and food are enemies to the monrning which 
paſſion perfwadeth to be reaſonable. 5. P. 5. 
Often ſuſpeQing of others cometh of ſecret con- 
demning our (Ives. | 
' Advancement is the moſt mortal offence to envy. 
T—_ dihgence and care things may be redref<: 
which were by ſloth and negligence ſo born. Aurel. 
He doeth wrong that a cauſe of war, not = 
3 chat 
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that ſeeketh the redreſs of wrong. 
_ The leſs one feareth his enemy, the nigher he is to 
his own harm. 
It is better to begin a war than to abide war. 
Such as are careleſs in their own cauſes hardly can 
be carcful] _ other men's affairs. Thales. 
upt officers never want matter to ſatisfie their 
- Corrupt minds. 
| Ir 1s folly to refuſe the aid of a ſtranger when we 
# * may have it, and are in need thereof. 
Theſe three chief points are necefſarily belonging 
to a counſellour ; to be bold, plain, and taithfull, 
That City is of no value which is nor of ability 
enough to puniſh wrong doers : neither is that Com 
mon-weal any thing worth at all where pardon and 
anterceſſion prevail againſt Laws. I 
The mind of man 1s his guide inall thingy, and the 
. Tame is onely to be inſtruted and trained up with 
Knowledge and learning. 
To know well, and to doe well, ate the two points 
belonging to vertue. Origen. | 
Vertue is praiſed of many. men, but very few defire 
to follow her effeftually. * 
Honons got by vertue hath perpetual aſſuzange. 
Cicero. | 
hat man cannot long endure labour which wan- 
teth' his natural kind of reſt. | 
The mind of man is man himſelf, and needeth con- 
tinual teaching. | 
Though that all new chances cauſe preſently my 
houghts; yet thereby we attain more ſtedfaſtnels/ + 
gainſt miſhaps to come. | 
After the unlawfull getting of a corny 
followeth the riotous ſpending of a prodigal 
Ita vivendum eft cum hominibus tanquam Deus 
at, ita loquendum, tanquem Deus audiar. ; 
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Onmia frdaclera'rare, mc quidguem difficiline nam 
reperire quad ſit dimni ex parte in ſuo genere perfettung, 


Of Similitudes. 4 
Defin. Similitudes, my _ are the wr cry rs ev 

of the things to which they \ are tompared, lively ee» 

rw one thing in a far different obje&.. 4a 
AS that member is nothing profitable, but rather 

hurtfull ra the body, which by corruption is 
lame and imperfe&: ſo that ſubje& whoſe mind is 
drawn into ſundry prattices of diſcord, working the 
difquiet of a common peace and tranquillity, mayi be 
juſtly cut off; as an unprgfirable part or: canker in a 
Common-wealth. No: Jt. 1 

As the vertue of a'Prince is the chiefeſt authority 
of the Magiſtrate; ſo are the good-condirians of the 
Rulers the beſt ſtay and ſtrongeſt defence of inferi 
ours. Plut. | ” _ 

As he is not unfortunate which is poor.and defor- 
med ; ſo they are not go be-accounted happy which 
are only rich and beaurifull, yo 94 litre 

As plants meaſurably watered grow the better, bur 
being watered too much aredrowned and die: '{othe 
mind with moderate labour is refreſhed, | but with 
oyer-much is utterly dulled. Eraſmus. 

As any thing, be it never ſo'eafie, is hard to the. 
idle; fo any thing, be it never ſo hard, is eaſie to the 
wit well employed. Ennius. p (© | 

As a Ship having a ſure Anchor may lie ſafe inany_ 
ice + ſo the mind that is ruled by perfeft reaſon is 
quiet every-where. 


As that fire ſmoaketh not much which flamerh at - 
the firſt blowing : ſo the glory that brightly ſhineth 
at the firſt is nor greatly envied at ; but that which 
is Jong in getting is always prevented by enyy. * 

As the man that drinks poiſon deſtroyeth himſelf 

, I. 4. there- 
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- therewith\:.ſþ he: that admireeth a friend e'er he- per. 
fetly knows him 'may hurt himſelf by too neck 
Fe rife: Gold, which 
he perfe&t Gold, which is of a pure ſubſtance 
foomer irecetverh :any--form than the ſturdy Steel, 
- whichis groſs'and maſſie; metal: ſo womens effemi.. 
nate minds:are 'more fubje& to affeQion, and are 
ſooner fertered wirh rhe ſnares of fancy, than the hard 
hearts of men. '/- df 4 
As goldenPillars do thine upon the ſockets of ſilver ; 
Þ dotha fair face with a vertuons mind. Perian. 
- Like as a good:Mulician, having any key or ſtring 
of his/jnſtrument:out of type, doth not immediately 
cut it off, and caſt it away, but either with ſtraining 
i higher; or flacking'n down lower, by little and little 
eauſetty ir 'td agree: Jo thould (Rulers:rather reform 
eranſprefiours: by ſmall corre&ions, than ſeek to caſt 
them away for every treſpaſs. | 
' As Apollodorus was wont to ſay of Chryſppur's books, 
that if other'men's ſentences were left our, the 
-* would be void: ſo may we ſpeak of Brokers; wtf 
vtliec mw —_—_—_ _ geods; their Wa | 
-wonld: be quickly erapty. 
* | As the ſtrong bitterneſs of the Aloe-tree taketh'#- 
way the ſweetneſs of the ſweeteſt honey : ſoexil 
works deſtroy, and take away the praiſe of good deeds. 


Asa vellel is known by the ſound, whether it be . 


whole or broken : ſo are men proved by their ſpeech, 
* whether they be wile or fooliſh. Demoft. 

/. As wine in-f/ato's opinion is the mother foi 
- ſo lovein /amblichw's cenſure is the fruitof i 
\ Asvin feaſts hunger is the beſt ſawce : fo of gueſts 
mirth is the beſt welcome. | 
' - As the occurrence of many things bringeth muck 
” trouble : ſo the confiderations thereof procure: expe- 

Tience. | 


Lake - 
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Like 2s 2 battered or crazed ſhip,by drinking in of: 
water, not onely drownerh her ſelf, but all choſe that. 
xe in her : ſo a Ruler, by uſing. viciouſneFs, deſtroy- 
«th not himſelf alone, bur all others beſides that are. 


under his government. , : | , 

As ignorant governours bring their Country into - 
many inconveniences: ſa ſuch as are devjliſbly poli-. 
tick utterly overthrow the State. + 

As.truth is the centre of Religion : ſo Contrary, 0+. 
pinions founded on evil examples are the corruptions., 
of the world, and the bringers.in of Atheiſm. 

As it becometh Subje&s:to be obedient to their - 
Fovereign : ſo it behoverh that the King be carefull 
for the commodity of his Common-weal. $:gi/. | 

As there is no deliberation good that hangeth on 
delay : ſo no counſel is profitable that is followed uns , 
adviſedly. 

As that Kingdom is moſt ſtrong where obedience , 
is moſt nouriſhed : ſo that State is moſt . dangerous 
where the ſoldier is moſt negligently regarded. 

. As no Phyſician is reputed good that healeth others, . 
and cannot heal himſelt :. ſo he 15 no good Magiſtrate . 
that commandeth others to avoid vices, and will not. . : 
{bun evil himſelf. Marc. Aurel. 

As the green leaves outwardly ſhew that the tree is 
not dry inwardly: ſo the good works openly. teſtifie.. 
the zeal of the heart inwardly. Era. 

| Like as a governour of a ſhip is not-.choſen for his-- 
riches, but for his knowledge. : ſo ſhould the chief . 
Magiſtrate in\every City be choſen rather for his wiſe-.. 
dom and godly zeal, than for his wealth, and great -: 
poſſeſſions. | 

As the goodneſs.of wiz men continually amendeth ; - 
ſothe malice of fools evermore increaſeth.. Pyzhag. - 

As they which cannot ſuffer the light of a candle,.; | 
can mugh worſe abide ay brightnels of the Sun : fo J 

z cy - 
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| They that are troubled with ſmall trifles would be 

- more amazed in weighty matters. 

As fire caſt into.the water is quickly quenched : & 

— - - 7 aaa againft an honeſt life is ſoon extin. 

guilhed. | . 

* , As the Canker eateth-and deſtroyeth iron-: ſo deth 

| envy eat and conſume the hearts of the envious. 

- - As the ,favonr of ſtinking carrion is noiſome to. 

them that Timell it :-fo is the ſpeech of fools tedious 

- £0 wiſe men that hear it. Solor. 

' As the wicked and malicious perſon is moſt hardly 

| £0 commit the greateſt crimes : ſo is he moſt crhel 

| and ready wickedly to give ſentence againſt another | 

- for the ſame offence. | 

 _ As meneat divers things by morſels, which if they 

ſhould\car whole would choak rhem : ſo by divers 

; days we ſuffer troubles, which,if they ſhould-all come- 

together, would make an end of us in one day,, 

» Asfin i5natura], and the chaſtiſement voluntary :: 
ſo ought the rigour of juſtice to be temperate, ſo that 

the miniſters thereof ſhould rather ſhew compaſſion. 

than vengeance ; whereby. the treſpaſſers ſhould take 

| accaſion ro amend their ſins paſt, and not to revenge 
the injury preſent. Hermes. 

| As when the wood is taken from the fire, and the 

embers quenched, yet nevertheleſs the ſtones oft-times 

remain hot and burning: ſo though the fleſh be cha» 

- Kiſed with hot and dry maladies, or conſumed by* 

| _ ou in travel, yet concupiſcence abideih ſtill 

- In the bones. futrfÞ. 

As after great ſtorms the air is clear: fo after the 

| flouds of repentant tears the conſcience is at quiet: 

As darnel ſpringeth up among good wheat, and 

' nettles among roſes : even ſo envy groweth up- a 

* Mong vertues. Theop. * =— 

As the leaves of a book. which is ſeldome nn | 

WAL: 


þ 


the heavy Tron, until at laſt it be joyned with it: fo 


dam Canis; fic homo ad duas res,intelligmdum & agett+ 


* 
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will cleave faſt rogerher : even ſo the memory wax» * 


eth"dul), if it be not often quickned. a 
Like as an Adamant draweth by little and litrle © 


yertue you wiſedom draw men's minds to the praQtice 

As a veſſel cannot be known whether it be whole. 
or broken, until.ic hath liquor in it : ſo cat no man 
be known what he js before he be in authority. : 

As it is great fooliſhneſs to forſaks the clear foun- 
tains, and to drink puddle-water : fo it is olly 
toleave the ſweer doQrine of the Evangeliſts, and to 
ſtudy the dreams of men's imaginations. | 

- ſight is in the eye; fo is the mind in the ſoul, 
Sophoc. | 

As defire is glad to inbrace the firſt ſhew. of com- 
fort : ſo is hope deſirous of perfe& aſſurance. S. Þ. $. 

U: ad curſum Equus, ad arandim Bis, ad indagan- 


dum, natus eft, quaſi immortalis Dens. Cicero. 
U: ager, quamvis fertilis, ſine cultura fruFuoſus efſt - 
non poteſt ; ſic ſine doffrins aninus. *J 


Of Bravery | 
Defin. BYavery is riotous exceſs, either in apparel or 0s -\ 
ther ornaments : it is alſo a part of pride, and con«'- 
frary t0 decency and comelineſs. 
Xceſs of bravery brings a man of much wealth» 
uickly to poverty. * | 
Pride joyned with many vertues choaks then all. 
They that rather delight to deck their bodies that+; 
their fouls, ſeem _men rather created for their bodies » 
than their ſouls. "Mi 
Exceſs in vanity hath never end. 


Theft oz violent death ever waitcth at the heels of 
excels, .. 6" 
They \ 


a 
- 
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| They never can be carefull to keep a mean in huf. 
banding another man's wealth which are careleſs in 
'beſtowing their own ſubſtance upon exceſs. 
* To ſpend much beyond power, and hope. much 
upon promiſes, make many men beggars which were 
| Teft wealthy. | 
- - He that employeth his ſubſtance in bravery ſhall 
quickly bring his eſtate to beggary:. 
| The x nating 1 (parties 15 fo much eſteemed, is the 
reſpe& the world taketh of the outward appearance, 
nogtetting the inward excellence. 
© There are three things that coſt dearly and. con- 
| Tame quickly ; a fair woman. that is unchaſt, a rick 
* garment that hath many cuts, and a wealthy ſtock on 
* ani ill hftisband. | 
- _ A foolclaathedina gay garment.if he get any cour- 
tefie, may thank his weed, and not his wit. 4rchim. 
As the weed cannot be eſteemed precious for. the 
fair flower which it beareth : ſo ought no man to be 
* accounted vertuous for the gay garment which he 
weareth, 
_ -Building may be overthrown with-wind, Appard 


| conſumed with moths : what folly is it then for men . 


to delight in that which the. light wind can waſte, 
and the ſmall worm deſtroy ? : 
; He that waſteth his wealth to follow every. faſhion, 
” and ſpendeth his ſubſtance to maintain his bravery, 
may be counted the Mercer's friend, the Taylor's 
fool, and his own foe. Bias. | 
Rich cloaths are beggars weeds to a diſcoatented 
mind. 
Bravery, of apparel is nothing worth, if the mind 
be miſerable. gk 
> Deſire of that we cannot get torments us, hope of 
that we ay have comforts us, and the bravery of 
that we poſkſs makes us become proud. As 
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| As oil being caſt upon. the fire quencheth not the 
flame : ſo bravery beſtowed upon the body never 
bumbleth the ſoul: : : | 
As it is no wiſedom- in aiming the ſcabbard -ts 
deſpiſe the blade : fo ir 1s mere folly to praiſe a man 
for. his brayery,-and. diſcommend him for his decency. | 
Rain can never cauſe the Corn to bring forth any 
fruit. which is ſown ;.oyon hard. ſtones.; nor can 
fpeech perſwade a proud man to. become an . enemy 
to brave apparel. . "2 
Gorgeous garments are marks of pride, and nets 
of rieteouſnels : w 
As a man would judge one to be ill at eaſe that 
weareth a plaiſter upon his face ; or one that hath 
been ſcourged, to be Junrnes by the Law : ſo doth 
painting betoken a diſeaſed ſoul marked. with adul. 


© Woe to that beauty. which ſleepeth not with the 
Eee. Horace. . 

If by the Civil Law the Child may have an AQi- 
an of the Caſe. againſt him. which ſhall deface the + 
Paurtraicture of his_Father ; we may imagine how 
much it diſpieaſeth God, if by artificial painting we 
ſeek to corre& his VO. | 

Painting haſtens wrinckles before old age comes. 


hoſe which, are curious in decking of the body 
deſpiſe the care of the Soul. gp 
| kind of painting, artificial garniſhing,. and 
colouring of hair, was forbidden among the Spartans. 
Splendiaa fit nals, ſordiaa nolo cutis. 


Sint procul a nobis juvenes ut femins. compri. | 

Of Boaſting, 
Defin. Boaſting. is @ part of pride, wherein. a man ſee- 
th to extoll himſelf vain-glariou/ly beyond his deſer- 
Wng, 


Y 
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. -' wing, or the repute of the world for any aftion done; 


| A Dog that barketh much will bite bur little : and 
the man that uſes to make grezt promiſes wil 


Id but ſmall performance in the end. 
00d wits are often — ſhame-facedneſs, 


# and perverſe conceits are boldened by impudency, 
| ny mens threatningsbe more fearfull in hearing 
/ than hurtful] in effeft. 


'» He boaſteth in vain of his great Lineage, that, ha-. 
. / ving no goodneſs in himſelf, ſeeketh to be eſteemed 
- for the Nobility of his Anceſtours. | | 
' Great offers are often promiſed in words, and ſel 
dom performed in deeds. 
+ Fhere be many who can boaſt of battles that n& 
ver fought in the fields. ! 
Where the matter it ſelf bringeth credit, a man 
for his gloſs deferveth ſmall commendation. 
Great boaſt giveth leaſt courage, and many words 
are figns of ſmall wit. 
' Arrogancy is always accompanied with Folly, Au- 
_ » Rafhneſs,' Infolency. and Solitarinels. 
Plas 


A boaſting tongue.is a thanifeſt ſign of a cowardly 
hearr. Bias. i” A | * 
. Craſſus boaſting of his mighty Army, was prett:!y. 
—_— It is Aon their mu kirade which follow 
thee, but thy courage in leading chem, which fhall 
make thee famous. > I 
No man may truly brag of what he hath, ſith || 
what he hath-may be- loſt. Zur. 
Tully gloried in that he had amplified the Latine 
ongue. b 
. The world can boaſt of nothing but vanity, fie- 
ther vanity brag of any ing more than the end. 
He that boafteth himſelf to know every wowg 
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is moſt ignorant : and he that pteſumeth to-know- 
nothing 15 wiſe. Plate. YET 

Boalk is but the ſcum of thought, vaniſhing with-- 
fading pleaſure, and entertained by fooliſh objefts. 
Great thireatnings are like big winds, they blaſter | 
ſore, but they en ſoon. | 
k,is a fooliſh! boaſt whereby men make: manifeſt? 
their own ignorance. | FISH. 
Where good Wine is, there needs no Garland * an 
where vertues are, there needs no commendation. 
Of few words enſue many effe&s; of much. boaſts. | 
ing finall belief. X | 
R Thoſe that boaſt moſt fail moſt; for deeds are 
lent. | 1 
To fill thy mouth with boaſting, is to fill thy name. 
with ſlander. 
Ir is better to be ſilent, than to brig or - to boaſt. 
vaingloriouſly any thing in our own commendation. 
Vanam gloriam ſemper ſequitur infamia;, & qui ine 
ſolentur utitur glorid incidit in ignominian. 
Phidias ſu: fmilem ſpeciem inchuſit in clypes Minerve, 


cams inſeribere.liceret. 


| Of Nature. 

Defin, Nature is that ſpirit or divine reaſon which 44 the. 
efficient cauſe of natural works, and the preſerving cauſe 
of theſe things that have being thre' the only power of + 
the heavenly Word, whch is the workmaſter of nature 
and of the whole world, and hath infuſed itite every 
thing # lively virtue and firmgth, whereby it in- 
ereaſeth and preſerveth it ſelf by a natural fatulty.. 


Ature in deſpight of time will frownat abuſe. - 


}; Nature hath a certain predominant power ovew- | 
the mind of man. * i 


The _ 
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© The man; thavlives obedient - to nature can. never 
- hurt himſelf thereby. EY la 
Attions t againſt Nature reap deſpight; and | 
thoughts EEG ure 
As Art 'is a help to nature, ſo is expetience-the | $ 
trial and perfe&ion of Art. We 
"As: nature hath. given. beauty, and vertue'given | Þ! 
| come ; ſo nature yieldeth death, and. vertue yield. || * 
* Nature is above Art inthe ignorant, and Vertueis | 
eſteemed all things of the wile. be 
* Irishardto 4s 71 that by art which-is made | 
crooked; by. nature, Pers, | 
© Nature is placed in the Eye, Reaſon in the Mind, | © 
- but Vertue:in both... | 
Conſider what Nature requires, and not how-much | c 
 AﬀigQtion deſires. | ma 
Nature guideth beaſts, but -Reaſon. ruleth the, | 
hearts of men. 
Such as live accetding to. nature ace never paok, | tv! 
© -and-accbrding to the opinion of Men, are. never rich; wh 
* becauſe nature contenteth her ſelf, and opinion doth. 7 
infinitely covet. 
Philip King Alexander's Father, falling upon the | | 
ſands, and ſeeing there the mark and print of his ho-; | is 
dy., faid, How: little a plot of ground is nature gon- | #”7, 
tent with ? and yet we covet the whole World. tut: 
The God' which is the God of nature doth ngeer 
teach unnaturalneſs, S. P.S. 
| Natyre in gber-geined than Wealth, and.the love | D: 
of, Parents t.to be more precious than dignny 
Fire cannot be hid in ſtraw, nor the nature of man 
fo.concealed bur at laſt it will have its courſe. / 
- In nature ngthing is ſuperfluous. Arift, } 
W here nature is vicious,by Jearning it 15 amended, 
and where it is vertuous, by-skill it 15 avgmented. | 
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There is no greater bond than, duty, nor Nraitey 

lw than nature: and where nature enforceth obedi- 

ence, there to reſiſt is to ſtrive. againſt God. LeFav. 

Liberal Sciences are moſt meet for liberal men, and. 
good Arts for good natures. 

Nature without ating 29d good bringing up isa 
blind guide ; Learning without nature wa much ; 
ahd Ute without the two former is unprofitable. 

Nature being always in a perpetual motion defireth 
to be driven to the better part, or elſe ſhe ſuffereth 
her ſelf to be weighed down as a balance to the 
worler. 

Nature is our beſt guide, whom if we follow, we 
ſhall never go aſtray. iff. 

Nature friendly ſheweth us by many ſigns wir ſhe 
would, what ſhe ſeeketh, and what ſhe defireth ; bur. 
man by ſome ſtrange mean waxeth deaf, and will nor 
bear what the gently counſellerh, 

Nature is a certain ſtrength and power put into. 
things created by God, who giveth to each thing that 
which belongeth unto it, 

Lud ſatiare poteſt dives natures miniſftrat ; 
Quod! adbocet infrenis gloria, fine caret. 

Hoc generi hominum 4 natura datum, ut qua in Jami. 
lis laus aliqua forte floruerit, hanc ferre qui ſunt ejus. 
firpir (quad ſermo hominum ad memoriam patrum wr- 
tute celebratur)  cupidiſfme perſequuntur. 


Of Life. | = 

Defin. Life, which we commonly. call thebreath of this 
world, is a perpetual baitel, and. a ſharp thirmiſd, 
wherein we are one while hurt with .emvy, anothen 
while with ambition, aud by and by with ſome other 
vice ; beſides the ſudden onſets given upon our bodres 
by a thouſand ſorts of diſeaſts, and flouds of adverſities 
»pon gr ſpirits. Y of 5% 

A Life 
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*Fee is a Pilgrimage, a ſhadow of joy, a - plaſs of 
- infirmity, and rhe & path- ny 66 Mey 
All mortal men ſuffer corruption in their ſouls 

through vice, and in their bodies through worms. 

It' is a miſerable Life where friends are feared, and 
enemies:nothing miſtruſted.' ade a: 

It 15 better not to live, than not to know how. to 
hve. Saluft. / 

It is hard for a man to live well, but very eaſfie to 
die 11. 

If a good man deſire to live, it is for the great. de. 
fire he hath to doe good : but if the evil defire 10 
live, 'it is for that they would abuſe the world'lons 


ger. | 
The Children of vanity callno time good, but that. 
wherein they have according to their own delice, and 
doe nothing but follow their own filthy luſts. 
Man's life is like lightaing, which is bur a flaſh ; 
and the longeſt date of years but a Bavin's blaze. 
Men can neither enlarge "their lives as they deſire, 
nor iu that death Which they abuor, Menen. 

: A ———_ life removeth all merit of honourable 
urial. . | 
"*By life groweth continvance, and by death all 

things take end 

Life and Death are in the power of the tongue 

Gaevars. 

The man that deſireth life and feareth death ought 

carefully to govern his tongue. X 

Life is ſhort, yet ſweet. Furrp. 
Life to a wretched man is long ; but to him that 15 


happy, very ſhort. Mezax. 
n's life is a warfare Seneca. | 
The mortal life which we enjoy is the hope of hte 


-ummortal. Aug. bo 
An undefiled life is the reward of age. 4g. _s 


an 


De 
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\ No man is ſo old but he thinketh he may, yer live 
another year. Hierox. 

The breath chat maintaineth Jife endeth it. 

4 good life is the readieſt way to a good name. 
Awe! | 

Better it is to be careful to live well, than-deſicous 
to ie long: 

L long lite, hath commonly long cares annexed 
vith it. 

Moſt men in theſe days will have precepts to be 
ruled by their life, and not their life to be governed 
by precepts. ; 

Fools, when they hate their life, will yer deſire: to 
live, for the fear which they have of deatb, Crates: 

Man's life is lent him for a time ; and he: that gaye 
it may juſtly demand it when he wil _-D 

They live very iJ! who always think to. live. 

To a man in miſery life ſeemeth too long ; but tos 
worldly-minded man living at pleaſure life ſeemeth 


too ſhort. Chile. 


What a ſhame is it for men to complain upon 
for the ſhortneſs of cheir life, win as mo Ka 
3s ſhort .a$” it is; do through riot, malice, murthers, 
care and wars, make it much ſhorter, both in thems 
ſelves and others? Theophraſtus. 
— —bhoc eſt. 
Vivere bis, wits poſſe priore frui. 
Eft noſtra vino vita quam ſtmillima 4 
Aeeſeit, oft quum reliquo parya ports. 


Of the Soul. 

Defin. The Soul is a created ſubſtance, invifile, incor- 
pireal, immortal, reſembling the image of her Crea. 
tour ; @ ſpirit that giveth life to the body whereun- + 
Fe 18 i1 joyned ; @ nature always moving it ſelf; ca- 
pable of Reaſon and the Knowledge of God; 16 love: 


him, 


- 


f " wan . | 
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him, as being meet to be united to him through love ty 
eternal felicity. | 


E Ink greateft thing that may be ſaid to be con- 
tained in a little room, is the Soul 'in a man's 
' body. Plate. bi 
An holy and undefiled Soul islike Heaven, having 
for the Sun, Underſtanding, 'and the zeal of Juffice 
and Charity; for the Moon, Faith ; and vertus for 
the Srars. | | 
Every Soul. is either the Spouſe of Chriſt, or the 
Adultereſs. of the Devil. Chry/. 
- The mind is the eye of the Soul. Plar. 
The Soul is WEDEIES of Underſtanding, Know- 
' ledge, and Senſe, from which all Sciences and Arts 
' Proceed ; and from theſe ſhe is called reafonable. / 
The Soul is divided into two parts: the one fyiri- 
wual or intelligible, where the diſcourſe of reafon is ; 
the other brutifh, which is the ſenſual will, of ir ſelf 
wandring where all motions contrary to Reaſon 
and  dehghting onely to dwell where evil deſires do 


1eaCtions of the Soul are Will, Judgment, Senſe, 
Conceiving, Thought, Spirit, Itnagination, Memory, 
and Underſtanding. 
"The incomparable beauty of the Soul is Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude- and Juſtice. 
All the felicity of man, as well preſent as to come, 
dependeth on the-Soul. Clem. | 
The Soul is the organ and inſtrument of God, 
whereby he worketh in us, and lifteth us up to the 
contemplation of his divine power and nature. _ 
+ The ſweeteſt reſt and harbour-for the Soul: a 
conſcience uncorrupted. - | 
The Soul payeth well for hire in the body, conſide- 
zing what ſhe there ſuffereth. £34 ; Thi 
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The ſoul of the juſt Man is the ſeat of Wiſedom. 


*Fhe body is the ſepulchre of a dead Soul. © 
The ſoul is the breathing of God. Amb. | 
If thy ſou] be good, e ſtroak of death cannot 
hurt thee, for thy ſpirit ſhall live bleſkdly in-heaven.  - 


| A they that have healthfull bodies eaf] eridure 
both cold ang heat : ſo, they that have 'a'ſtayed 3nd 
ſertled foul have the domittion over anger, grief, joy, 
and all other .their affeQtions, Plato. - 

Iris nor death that deſtroyeth 'the ſoul, but a bad 


A ſound Soul corre&teth the naughtineſs of the 
's All mens ſouls are -px > but the Souls of "the 


tighteous are imtnortal and divine. Socrates: | 
It is good to have aregard to the health of the 
_= t the body thereby may be preſerved from 
er. s 
he diſeaſes of the body are eaſie to be cured ; but 
A = malady of the mind no medicine can be 


\ The plexſure of the mind excelleth the pleafuresof 


ye Eons 2 
By what other name canſt thou call the ſoul, than 
dwelling in a man's _ ? _ 
It is as great charity to edify the ſoul, as to ſuſtain 
the body. Bern 


y. -Bern. 
The nobility of the ſoul is always to be thought 
upon. 
The foul in the fleſh is as amongſt thorns. Bern. 
The ſoul is the natural perfeQtion of the body. Avr. 
The body conſidereth nothing but what is pre- 
My the mind 'conceiveth' what is paſt, and what 
0 come. ne" 


The 
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The ſoul of —_ is an = a" ſubſtan, 
apt to receive e joy or pain, e 
elſewhere ; Solon. : of ul 
While the ſopl is in the Company of good people, 
It i$ in. joy ; but when hen it is amcngft evil evil men, ir isin 
w and heavineſs. 


As the body is an inſtrument of the ſoul, ſo is the 
 n——_ of- God, 


The bod LOI thy or and not the ou 


for the 

Book how much the ſoul is better than the 
ſo much more grievous are the diſeaſes of 
than the griefs of the body. Drogenes. 


I 


By the juſtice of God the ſoul muſk needs be in 


Wn ;and therefore, no man ought ta negleQit: 
I h the body die, yer the ſoul fan® te. 

ghts of the ſoul are to know h 
to —_— pe works of heaven, and to know her 
own ſtate and being, 

Tres vitaler ſpirirus creavit Omnipotens : wow, qui 
carne nou tegitur ; alum, qui carne tegitur, ſed non cum 
carne moritur ; alium, qui carne tegitur, Of cumcan 
mroricu? : . primus Angelorum, Secundus hommum, rartin 
iraferune eft. 


© Of the Senſes. 
Defin, . Senſes are the:powers of ſoul and body, in _ 


oo > o-2 an —_— 


© ber five ; » Seeing, Hearing , Smellingy Tofting, © 


. Tonching; 
tn Ee Be, hl 
would never leave until the Eye, ; 
—_——_— and every Senſe of las Audnor 
were full. 


their watch-towers and ſentinels, the guiders. [ke 
ders of the body. RES 


af 6) ts ' 
The eyes were »given, to men to be as..it War f, 


= 


EBRE 82. 


| cannot perſwade ? S. P.S. | 
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FOf more validity is the ſight of one eye than the 


10n of ren ears ;. for in: that-a man ſeeth is aſſu- 
-and thatihe-bearech. may be ;an: efraur.. 7” 
The ſight, the affeQtions and the hands; are inſtru- 
menty to gather bribes. "3 | 

\ What can ſaying make them believe whom ſecing 


A vancon eye v4 molſenger of an unthſt heart. 


| Mirewr Varre was furnamed Strabs for his quick 
fight that from Lilybaum, a Promontory in.Sicilia, he 
could tell-the number of the fail of ſhips which came 
out of the Haven of Carthage. | 

- He that is born: blind is wiſer than the deaf or 
dumb. Ariſtotle; 4 > 
Blindneſs it ſelf commends the 'excellency of Gghit. 


,eye is the moſt precious patt' of thie body ; 
nd therefore ir is ſaid, I will keep thee as the apple 
of mine eye. ; 

The eyes are the windows of: the body, or rather 
of the ſou], which is lodged in it. | 

The ſight is the chiefeſt: ſenſe, and the firſt mi- 
ſire that provoketh men forward to the ſtudy agd 


*' Fſearching of knowledge and wiſedom. 
| op _—_ not ſeeing, we come to the knowledge 
truth. | 


Hearing 3$ the preparation of the ſight. Bernard. 
eng which hope ſeeth the Es o5. 2n gries 
at. | 
' The ſenſe ofthe eye anſwereth to the element of fire. 
Man onely of * all creatures ſeeth and contempla- 
eh 2r- once. 
Nibsl eff difficilius 
em abduc 


ere. 


quam 4 conſuetudine eculornm mea 


aclem 


Tiras beminis debilizer oft eculer perdidifſs, — © 
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E TEE a as RE to 
meat. 
"To whomloever at the firſt the ſenſe of Hearing i | 


__ to them the uſe of the Tongas: hall neve na 


gu None caſt into: the water” makeh nu 
a+ Hh ſo a ſound that is begotten 1 in the | 
:bis' circles; ) which are multiplied until they cone to 


The cins of a Man and the ears of an Ape aienn 
to be moved. life 
:> Pliny "writeth a wonderful example of the ſenſe of cre; 


| Hearing ; ; that the battle which was foughtar ybav®, | | 


the faine/ was heard - at 'Olyptis, the places be + 1 
bove five hundred miles diſtanr. Air 
-'Thie ſenſe of Hearing is anſwerable to the cleeen 
of the Air: In [1 
Qui audiunt, audits dicunt ; : qui vident, plant ſein G 
.. " Huris, prima mortis janua, prima opTiarer Os 
. Bergardus. 
Smelling. 


THE ſenſe of £ Seretlig is nearly conjoyned with thoſ 
the ſenſe of Taſting. 1 T 
—_— of Smelling i is not onely for pleaſure bu geth 

c 
F Athelrovery thing that ſmelleth well bath not 
ways -. opera. yer whatſoever a man 'fundet 
good. to his taſte, the ſame hath alſo ag __ mel 


L 
and thar which is found to-have an ill reliſh; thefi wing: 
hath alſo 2 bad ſmell. ox 


Sweet ſmells are good to comfort the ſpicitzof 
in, which are fubt] and pure, and ſtinking 
very hurtful for the ſame. ws x 

" The ſenſe of Smelling agreeth with the air am 


—_ . | * 
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WI cauſe ſmells are ſtirred up by heat, as ſmoak by 


" 


3 TE; which afterwards by means of the air are carried 
Fi to the ſenſe of ſmelling. - 

w=—Non bene olet, qui bene ſemper olet- 

pk Odere morum fams dijudicat colorem conſcientia. Ber- 


verf] nardus. : 
7 Taſting. 


HE ſenſe of taſt is that ſenſe whereby the mouth 
at judgeth of all kinds of taſt. 

pt] He that hath not taſted the things that are bitter 
2 Jisnot worthy to taſt things which are ſweer. 

not] The judgment of taſt is very neceſſary for man's 
4 life, and eſpecially for the nouriſhment of all living 
e off creatures; becaule all "= clan the earth bring- 
ws, | «h forth are not good for them. 

= _ ſenſe of Taſting anſwereth to the element of 
> [Air 5 
Intelleus ſaporum cateris eft in prima lingua, homint 


6h in palato, 
ws Gu/ftus mercatum invitat. Euripides. 


te. Touching. 
ITHE ſenſe of Touching anſwereth the Element 
L. of Earth ; to the end ic might agree better with 
with choſe things that are to be felt thereby. 

| The vigour and ſenſe thereof ought to be tloſe” to- 
With cether and throughout, and ſuch as takes more faſt 
*, {Fad fure hold than any of the reſt. . 
, The ſenſe of Touching, althongh ir be the laſt, 
* {Jt 15 the ground of all the _ Arifletle. 

q. One may live without Sight, Hearing, and Smel- 
lng; but not without Feeling. 
Senſuum ita clara judicia & certa ſunt, ut ſi optio 
Wire neſtre detur, Of ab ra Deus aliquis requirat, Con- 
inane ſit ſuis integris incorrupt iſque ſenſibus, an poſt 


"F 
k : 


T0, 
K Nos 


melins aliquid; non wideam quid quarat amplius:- --} 


| dren ought firſt to cauſe them to give ear to thit = 
# Which is ſpoken. . 
Men ought to teach their Children liberal — 


4 
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' Nos Aper auditu, Lynx viſu, Simia guſtu, 4» 
WVultur odoratu, nos vincit Aranea tat. 


Of Children. 
Defin. Ow Children are the natural and true iſſues 
our ſoul,. of the ſame mould and temperance, Penh, 
the -<ng of nature, -and made by the power of the il. 
mighty. | 
Hildren are a bleſſing of God, beſtowed upon 
| man for his comfort. | 
Children, aceording to their bringing up, prove bus 
either great joy, .or great grief to their Parents. age 
He is happy that is happy in his Children. 
Where we behold our Children, we ſee a new light, |. > 
Theocritus. 
A good Son is a good Citizen. $tob. , 
The Child is not bound in duty to thoſe Parents the 
\ 


of whom he never learned any vertuous inſtrudtion. 
Whatſoever good inſtruftions Children learn in 


their youth, the ſame they retain in their age. _ 
The wicked example of a Father is a, great provo- 7 
cation of the Son to fin. "Tu 


| Nothing is better to be commended in a Father, the 
than the teaching of his children by good example #s + 
much as by godly admonition. ; 
Children by their laſcivious and ungodly edycati- - 
on grow in time to be perſons moſt monſtrous and 
filthy in converſation of living. 7, 
The fault is to be imputed to the Parents, if Chil | 7 
dren for want of good bringing up fall ro any unho- 7 
neſt kind of life : the | 
As thoſe men which bring up Horſes will firſt teach $% 
.them to follow the bridle ; ſo they that inſtru Chil 
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not becauſe thoſe Sciences may give any vertu?, but 
Thecauſe their minds by them are made apt to receive 
y vertue. Senecs. | 
Thoſe Children which are ſuffered either to eat 
much or ſleep thuch be. commonly dull-witted and 
| [ unzpt to learn. 

As, wax is ready and pliant to receive any kind of 
figure or print : ſo is a young Child apt to receive 
| oy kind of learning. GW 

The Child that bath his mind more conſtant than 
his years, yields much hopes of a ſtayed and toward 
| . 
Sie that letteth his Son run at his own liberty ſhall 
i} | find him more ſtubborn than any head-ſtrong Cole 
'I' when he cometh to be broken. Bias. 

The beſt way to make thy Children to love thee 
ts | Fhen thou art old, is to teach them obedience in 

' their youth. 

Nothing ſinketh deeper nor cleaveth faſter in the 
mind bf man than thoſe rules which he learned when 
be was a Child. | 

That Son cannot but proſper in all his affairs which 
ware his Parents with the reverence due unto 

em, 

When thy Father waxeth old, remember the good 
deeds he did for thee when thou waſt young. 
| Thou haſt lived long enough, if thou haſt lived to 
relieve the neceſfſicy of thy Father in his old age. 

The law of nature reacheth us that we ſhould in 
all kindneſs love our Parents. 

Thoſe Children that deny dutifull obedience unto 

ir Parents are not worthy to live. 

Solo made a Law, that thoſe Parents flould not 
be relieved in their old age by their Children which 
cared not for their vertuous bringing up. 6 
We ought to give good examples to our Children, 

K 2 becaule 
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becauſe if they ſee no uncomelineſs, they ſhall be in. 


forced to follow goodneſs and vertue. . Zenophon, 

The Lacedemonians anſwered Antipater, that the 
-would rather die than give him their children, whic 
he demanded for hoſtages : ſo gre# account made 
.they of their education. 


Such as leave-great riches to their Children, with. | 


out ſeeing them brought up honeſtly, are like unto 
them that give .much provender to young Horſe, 
but never break them at all ; for ſo they wax fat, buc 
unprofitable. Socrates. | 
e which maketh his Son worthy to be had in efti- 
- Mation hath done much for him, although he leave 
him but little wealth. 

Children ought to learn that which they ſhould do 
when they are men. 4g. 

No' puniſhment can be thought great enough for 
that child which ſhould offer violence to his Parents; 
whom (if there were an occaſion offered ) he ſhould 
be ready to defend with the loſs of his own life. 

Strive not in words with thy Parents, although 
thou tell the truth. 

Solon being asked why he made no laws for Parti. 
cides, anſwered, that he thought none would be fo 
wicked. ? 

Magnam vim, magnam neceſſitudinem, magnam poſſi 
aet religionem paternus materniiſque ſanguis: ex qui ſi- 
qua macula concepta eſt, non modo elut non poteſt, werum 
eotiſque permanas ad animum, ut ſummus furor atque 4- 
mentia conſequatur eam, 


Of Youth. 
Defin. Nouth is the fourt h age of man : thin amen grow 
in body, in firength and reaſon, in vice and veriue; 
,. and at that age the nature of a man 1s known, and 
ry”. wherewnto he bendeth his mind, which before _ 


»% 


4 
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wot be diſcerned, by. reaſon of the ignorance of his 
age. | 

HE deeds that mer-commit in their youth were 


never yet found ſo upright and honeſt, but ir 
was thought more praiſe-worthy to amend them than 


' to declare them. 


Youth, that heretofore delighted to try their ver- 
tre 10 hard Armours, take now their whole dehighe 
and content in delicate and effeminate Amours, 

Wantonneſs, liberty, youth and riches, arealways 
enemies to honeſty. Solon. | 

Youth going to wars ought to heed nothing but 
good and evil renown. Enr. 


It is very requiſite that youth be broughtup in that 


part of learning which is called Humility. La#an. 

A man followeth all his life-long his firſt addreſſing 
in his youth : as if a tzee bloſſome not in the Spring, 
it will hardly bear fruit in Autumn, 

As the Cypreſs-tree, the more it is watered, the 


more it withereth, and the oftner ic is lopped, the * 


ſooner it dieth :- ſo unbridled youth, the more it is by 
grave advice counſeled, or due correQtion control- 
kd, the ſooner it falleth to confuſion. 

Where vice is embraced in youth, there common- 
ly vertue is negleQed inage. Cicero. 

Youth fireth his fancy with the flame of luſt, and 
old age fireth his affeQions with the heat of love. 


ering thew of Beauty : but gray: hairs reſpe& onel; 
the perfe&t ſubſtance of Vertue. , a s 
The mind of a young man is momentany, his fancy 


fading, his, affetions fickle, his love uncertain, and 


his king as light as the wind; his fancy fired with 
every new face, and his mind moved with a thouſand 


ſundry motions, loathing that which of late he 
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ng years make their account onely of the gli». 
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did love, arid liking that for which his loving mind 
doth luſt ; frying atihe firſt, and freezing at the laſt 
The follies that men commit in their youth are 
cauſes of repentance in old age. | 
_— alloweth none in his Court, but young that 
can ſerve, freſh and beautifull to delight, wiſe that 


. can talk, ſecret to keep ſilence, faithfull to gratifie, 


and valiant to revenge his miſtreſles injuries. 

The prime of youth is as the flowers of the Pine. 
tree, which are glorious in fight, and unſavoury in 
the ſme]. 

Youth if it bluſh not at beauty, and carry an an- 
tidote of wiſedom againſt flattery, folly will be tha 
next Haven he ſhall harbour in, 

He that in youth guideth his life by Reaſon, ſhall in 
age find the ready foot-path from ruine. Theopomp. 

There 1s nothing ſweeter than youth, nor ſwifter, 
decreafing while it is increaſing. 

Young willows bend eaſily, and green witsare in- 
tangled ſuddenly. 

So tutour youth, that the ſins of age be not im- 


puted to thee. Pythag. : 
Impardonable are their offences, that for heapin 


up of riches forget to bring up their youth in hone 


manners. Ss 
« Noble wits corrupted in their youth. with vice are 


' more ungracious than Peaſants born barbarous, 


h_ 


—_ 


Youth well inſtru&ed maketh age well-diſpoſed. 

He is moſt perfe& which adorneth youth with ver- 
tues. Hermes. ' 

The beter that a child is by birth, the better ought 
he in his youth'to be inſtrudted. - | 

The impreflion of good doQtrine ſtampt in youth, 
no age nor fortune can out- wear. 


-= © Examples are the beſt lefſons for youth. 


\ The humour of youth is, never to think that 


7 


| 
I, 


t 
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zood whoſe goodneſs be ſeeth not. S. P. S. 
The death of youth is a ſhipwreck. | 
Youth onght to uſe pleaſure and recreation but as 

natural eaſe and reſt. 

The inſtrutions which. are given to youth ought 
not to be tedious : for being pithy and ſhort, they will 
the ſooner hear them, and the better keep them. 

Young men are no leſs bound to their Tutours for 
the vertues they teach them, than to their Parents for 
the life they give them. | 

Semper magni ingenii adoleſcentes refranand: potis 8 
glris quam invitandi ſunt : amputands ſunt plars illi 
atati, fi quidnam effloreſcit tgenii laudibus. 

Vicina eſt lapſibus juuventus, quia vernarum &ftus cu- 
piditatum ferwore calentis atatis inflammatur. 


Of Muſick. , 

D<fin. Muſick is an inſearchable and excelent Art, in 
which by the true concordance in ſounds & ſound of 
harmony is made, which rejoyceth the ſpirits, and un- 
hoadeth grief from the heart, and confiſteth in time 
and number. 

H E moſt commendable end of: Muſick is the 
raiſe of God. 

Difagreeing Muſick and vain paſtimes are the hin- 
derance of delight. 

The brutiſh part of the ſonl, depending of the fee. 
ding beaſt without reaſon, is that which is pleaſed 
and ordered by ſounds and Muſick. 

Muſick is fitter for funerals than feafts, and rather 
meer for paſſions of anger than dalliance and delighr. 
Euripides, * 

Muſick uſed moderately, like ſleep, is the body's 

recreation. 


: "a teacheth Muſick, though a man be unskilfull. 
| K 4 Muſick 
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Muſick 15 the gift of God. 
The better the Muſick, the more delighted in. 
To ſing well and live il], is abominable before God. 
Nothing raviſheth the mind ſooner than Muſick 
and no Muſick is more ſweet than Man's voice, ' 

There is no Law to be compared with Love, nor 
any Artto the Art of Muſick. f 

The ignorance of Muſick hindreth the underſtan- 
ding of the Scriptures. 

One day takes from us the credit of another; and 
one Muſick extinguitheth the pleaſureof another. 

Muſick overcometh the heart ; and the heart ru. 
leth all the other members. 

Beavty is no beauty without Vertue, and Muſick 
no muſick without Art. 

Mupck is a comfort to the mind oppreſſed with 
melancholy. 

That Muſick Ioſeth moſthis ſound and grace which 
15 beſtowed upon a deaf man. 

It is impoſſible with great ſiroaks to make ſweet 
muſick. 


The Joud ſound of Drums and Trumpets is coun- | 


ted a Captain's warfaring Muſick. Bras, 
Shame and danger are Pride's Muſicians. 
Hope is grief's beſt muſick, and overcomes the de- 
fre of the {ou], 
Muſick over our Souls is both Queen and Miſtreſs. 
All things in this World are but the Muſick of in- 


- - conſtancy. 
Muſick, which comforts the mind, hath power to | 


renew Melancholy. | - 
All things love their likes, and the moſt curious 
ear the delicateſt muſick. ; | | 
. Too much ſpeaking hurts, roo much galling ſmarts, 
.- and too much muſick glutteth and diſtempereth. 


© Youth ought to exerciſe themſelves in Muſick - 


m.©5 mr. 
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to imploy their time in thoſe harmonies which ſtir up 
ro commendable operations and moral vertues tempe- 
ing deſire, greedineſs and forrows; foraſmuch as mu- 
& | fick conliſteth in certain proportions and concord of 
' | the voice. | : ; 
Muſick is the Load-ſtone of fellowſhip, the chear- 
fall reviver of dulled ſpirits, and ſole delight of Dan- 
1- cing. ; p 
Sylweftres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Fl Cedibus & fads vitu deterruit Orphens ; 
Di#us ob id lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leones. ;, + 
Ut quidam magnetes ferrum atirahunt, & Theame- 
des, qui in A&thiozia naſcitur, ferrum abigit reſpuit- 
que: ita oft muſics genus quod ſedet affeiins, eft quo 


incitet. 
Of Dancing, 


Defin. Dancing is an aFive motion of the body, which 
proceedeth from the lightneſs of the heart, judicially 
obſerving the true time and meaſure of Muſick, 

1» | Time and Dancing are twins, begort together *. - 

Time the ficſt-born, .being the meaſure of all 
moving ; and Dancing the moving of all in meaſure. 

» Dancing 1s Love's proper exerciſe, 

Dancing is the child of Muſick and Love. : 

q Love brought forth the three Graces with hand in 

- | hand, _—_ an endleſs round, and with regarding. . 

eyes, that ſtil] beware that there be no diſgrace ow 

o |} among them. : | 

Dancing is, The fair charaQter of the world's con-: 

is | ſent, The heaven's great figure, and earth's ornament, 

. The Virgins of Bafil on the Feſtival-days-uſe -to 

dance publickly, withoutthe company and leading of; 

men, and to ſing chaſt Songs: and by this meangFE, 
tkminacy, Idleneſs and Laſciviouſnes heirs pl hs 

5 * they 
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they become the mothers of wellknit and manly 
Children. 

Pyrrhus's play was invented in Crete, for the 
Soldiers ro exerciſe themſelves in Arms, wherein he 
* tanght divers geſtures, and ſundry ſhifts in mo. 
'vings; whence it proceedeth that the firſt uſe of 
Wars was a kind of dancing in Arms, as Dis. 
7 four Halicarnaſſeus, in his ſeventh Book, teſti. 
eth. 
 . When the Mermails dance and ſing they mean 
- Certain death to the Mariner. 

When the Dolphins dance, ſome dangerous ſtorm 
approacheth. 
+} The foberer and wiſer ſort among the Heathen 
| Have utterly diſliked dancing; and among the old 
Romans it was counted a ſhame to dance. 


Exceſs. * 

Sermpronia, a Roman Lady, although fortunate in 
husband ' and children, and famous for her know- 
-Jedge in Learning, yet was blemiſhed with the note 
> [aſciviouſnels for more than neceflary expercnefs 
in footing a Dance. 

Plato and Ariſtippns being invited to a banquet by 
Diony/ius, and being both by him commanded to ar- 
, Tay themſelves in Purple, and to dance ; Plato re- 
fuſed, with this anſwer, I am born a man, and know 
not how to demean my ſelf in ſuch a womaniſh effe- 
 Minacy. —_— arrayed himſelf in Purple, and 
| Prepared himſelt ro dance, with this anſwer, At the 
Solemnities of our Father Liber a chaſt mind know- 
* eth not how to be corrupted. | 

Calliſthenes, King of Sicyon, having a daughter mat- 
riageable, commanded that it ſhould be proclaimed 
at the Games of Olympus, that he that would be 
* accowned CaVifthenes's Son-in-Law ſhould = 


Dancing is the chiefeſt inſtrument of Riot and 
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lixty days repair to Sicyow. When many wooers had 
we r am Hippeclides the Athenian, ſon of Ti- 
{ander, ſeemed the fittreſt : bat when he had trod the 
Laconick and Antick meaſures, and had perſonated 
them with his legs and arms, Califthenes ſhomaching 
it, faid, - thou ſon of 7iſarder, thou haſt dat» 
cd away thy marriage, - 

lberie the Emperour, farher of Zadifans, was 
wont to ſay, that Haring was theexerciſeof a man, . 
but Dancing of a woman.. 

Frederick the third, Emperour of Reme, would of. 
ten uſe to'fay, that he had rather be ſick of a bur- 
ning Fever than give himſelf ro Dancing. | 

Alphonſus, that moſt puiſſnt King of Arrogen, and 
Sicily, was wont to tax the French-men of great 
ligheneſs, who the more ancient in years they waxed, 
the more they delighted themſelves with vain_and , 
frantick dancing. 

The ſame JAlphonſus, when he had. beheld a wo 
man dance very laſcivioufly and impudently, Behold, - 
quoth he, by and by Siby!ls will deliver an Oragke : 
he reputing dancing to be a kind of frantickneſs : $i-". 
bjls the Prophereſs never yielding any Oracle, except 
poſſeſſed firſt with-a fury. | 

The ſame noble King hearing that Scipio was wont + 
to recreate himſelf with dancing, faid, a Dancer 
did differ novng So a Mad-man, bur onely in the 
length of rime, the one being mad ſo long as he liverh, 
the other whilſt he danceth. Aphon. .. 7 

The Roman:s, Lacedemmians, and other well-order. 
ed Common- wealths, baniſhed out. of their Coun- 
tries al] vain pleafure, and above all Dancing, as ſer» 
ving for none other uſe, but to effemunate young men,. 
and allure them to viee. - | 
No man danceth except he be drunk or mad. Twdpy. 
"The vertuous Matrons by dancing RM 
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{ loſt their Honours, which before they had long nou- 
riſhed : and Virgins by it learn that which they had 
been-better never to have known. Plutarch. 
Tully finding fault with an enemy of his, called him 
in derifion a brave Dancer. 
They which love dancing tao much ſeem to haye 
' More brains in their feet than their head, and think 
to play the fools with reaſon. Terence, 
A lamentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſick to a wo. 
full mind. S. P. $. 
Muſick is the ſweet-meat of ſorrow. 
In the ſea of Hiſtories mention is made of an Arch- 
. biſhop of Magdeburg, who broke his neck dancing with 
a Damoſel. 
He danceth well to whom Fortune pipeth. 
Socrates, which was now pronounced by the Ora- 


cle of Apollo to be the wiſeſt man in all Greece, was 


* Not aſhamed in his old age to learn te dance, extol- 

Jing dancing with wonderfull-praiſes. 

\ Ir is neceſſary that our foot-ſteps be as well ruled 
25.0ur words ought to be. 

* God threatned the daughters of Siox, for that they 
went winding and prancing, making their ſteps to be 
heard again. 

antequos tanto in pretio habita eſt ſaltatio, 
populi Prafides © Auteſignani Preſultorum nomine hon» 
rarentur. 
' Salzatio n0n ad pudioes, ſed adulteros, pertinet. 


Of Man. 
| Defin. Man is # creature made by God after his own 
'-. Image, juſt, holy, good and. right by nature; and 
IF d of ſoul and boay: of fo which wss 
' © Jniſpired of God with ſpirit gnd life ; aud of s ptrfe® 
- * natural body, framed by the ſame prmer of Gd. 


A. Man. 


| 
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A Man may be without fault, but not without ſin. 
Aug. : 

Man was created to ſet forth the glory of his Crea. 
tour, and to ſpeak and doe thoſe things which are 
agreeable unto bim, through the knowledge of his 
benefits. ; YE 7 
| Man is nothing but calamity it ſelf, Hero: 

Man's nature is defirous of change. 

Man was wonderfully created, more wonderfully 
redeemed. guſt. ES | 

Man is the exatnple of Imbecillity, the prey of 
Time, the ſport of Fortune and Envy, the Image of 
Unconſtancy, and the very ſeat of Phlegm; Choler 
and Rheums. Plur. | 

A good man always draweth good things out of - 
the treaſury of his heart, and a wicked man that 
which is wicked. Chryſ/. 

Man is ſo excellent a creature, that all other crea 
tures are ordained for his uſe. 

The duty of man conſiſteth in knowing of his own 
nature, in contemplating the Divine nature, and in . 
labour to profit others. 

Man is only a breath and a ſhadow, and all men 
are naturally more inclined to evil than goodneſs,and 
in their aQions are frail and unconſtant as the ſhadow 
of ſmoak. | ; ; 

The end of men's knowledge 1s Humiliation and. * 
Glory. Bonaven: F 

_o wilfully-minded depriveth himſelf of atl hap- 

pineſs. 
| j Miſeries have power over Man, not Man over Mi- 
eries, 

To. the greateſt men the greateſt miſchiefs are in» 


- 


l cident. 


 Whatſoever chanceth to oae man may happen like- 
| wile to all men, | ; 
| Magn. 


* 
# 
t 


'Nomne wider hominum wt celſor ad ſider # wltus. 
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Man by nature keepeth no meaſure in his Attieng, 
but is carried away through the violence of his ſan. 


ſNons. 
j, med but Man hath any knowledge of God. 
Man hath no power over his life, but lives igno- 
rant of the certain time of his death, even as a beaſt, 


' onely comforting himſelf with confidence. 


To every man belong two powers, a deſire, and 


- an opinion: the firſt body-bred, leading to pleaſure; 


the other ſoul-bred, leading to good things, 

Opinion and deſire hold in nian great controver 
fies : for when opinion is victor, then he is ſober, 
diſcreet and chaſt ; but when deſire overcometh, he 
is riotous, wild and unſatiate. 

All men naturally have ſome love and liking of 
the truth. | 

All things are reſolved into thoſe things whereof 


they are compounded : -the body of man, being earth, 


fhall return to earth ; and- the foul, being immortal, 
enter into immortality. - 
A man that paſſeth his life without profit ( as one 


unworthy to live ) ought to have the reſt of his life 
' taken from him. Plazo. 


As much as a man is from head to foot, fo much 
is he between his two longeſt fingers ends, his armes 
being ſtretched out. Pliny. 

All men are by nature equal, made all of the earth 
by one workman; and, howſoeyer we deceive out 


ſelves, as dear unto God 1s the poor Peaſant as the 


mighty Prince. Plato. 
iſery then ſeemeth to be ripe for man when he 
hath age to know miſery. 
The Philoſophers knew man's imperfeQions, but 
could never atcain to know the true cauſe of them. 


& 
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Suftulerit Deus, ac ſublimia finxerit ora; 
Dum pecudes, volucriimque genus, formaſque feraruns 
Segnem at que obſcanam paſſim ſtraviſſet in alyum ? 


Of Choice. 

Defin. Choice doth belong unto the mind, and is either of 

the power of knowing, or of appetite: it is the will of 
man, and the more noble part of his mind, alws 
joned with Reaſon. BE | 

ng: that makes his choice without diſcretion doth 

ſow his Corn he wots not when, and reaps he 

knows not what. 

It is better to brook an inconvenience than a mif. 
= and to be counted a little fond than altogether 
fooliſh. 

In chuſing a Wife, chuſe her not for the ſhape of 
her body, but for the good qualities of her mind ; 
-- for her outward perſon, but her inward perfe. 

10n. ® 

He that chuſeth an apple by the skin, and a man 
by his face; may be deceived in the one, and over» . 
ſhot in the other. 

He that is free, and willingly runneth into Fetters, 
sa fool ; and whoſoever becometh Captive withour 
conſtraint, may be thought either wilfull or witleſs. 

If the eye be the chuſer, the delight is ſhort; if _ 
the will, the end is want; if reaſon, the effe& is 
wiſedom. Theopomp. 

_ If thou chuſe beauty, it fadeth ; if rithes, they waſt ; 
if friends, oy wax falſe ; if wiſedom, ſhe continues.” 

Chuſe thy friend, not by his many vows, bar by his 
vertuons ations : for who doeth well without boaſt, 
s worthy to be counted a good man ; but he that 
wb _ and performs nothing, is a right world- 

, is. | VE 

a chuſing a Magiſtrate, reſpe& not the —_ - 
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hath, but the Vertues he enjoyeth.: for the rich man 
in honour feareth-not to covet, the vertuous man in [ 
all fortunes is made for his Country. Solox. | 

It is a preſage of good fortune to young Maidens, 
when flowers fall from their Hats, falſhood from their 
hearts, and inconſtancy from their choice. ' ] 


Choice is ſooneſt deceived in thefe three things: 
in. Broakers wares, Courtiers promiſes, and Womens 
conſtancy. ; f 
pp is the fruit of rafh eleQion. S.P.S. ,Þ$, 

e chuſe a fair day by the gray morning, theſtout | 
moil by his ſturdy limbs ; but in the choice of plea. 
ſures we have not eleCtion, fith they yield no uſe. F , 
Bodinus. 

Zeno of all vertues made his choice of Silence, for 
by it, ſaith he, I hear other mens imperfeRions, and Y , 
conceal mine own. 

Alll ſweet choice is ſour, being compared with the } ,, 
ſour choice of ſweet love. _ 

Who chuſeth Love chuſeth fear and tears. 

Aﬀeer the choice of a momentany pleaſure enſueth | 
an endleſs calamity. "» 

Artemiſia the Queen being demanded what choice F , 
ſhould'be uſed in love; quoth ſhe, imitate the | | 
.Lapidaries, who meaſure not the nature of the ſtone Þ. 
by the outward hue, but by the inward virtue. 


So many Countries, ſo many Laws : ſo many chol 
ces, ſo many ſeveral opinions. be 
He.that chuſeth either Love or Loyalty will never 
chuſe companion. for 
A little Pack becomes a ſmall Pedlar, and a mean | q; 
choice an humble conceit. 
Ele#io nen eſt de praterito, ſed de futuro. Plut, | in 


Liber eſſe non poteſt cui affetFu; umperant & cupidiths || ry 
#3 dominant ur. 


Of 
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Of Marriage. 
Defin. Marriage, being the chief ground and preſerva« 
tim of ſacieties, is nothing elſe but a communion of 
ls, life between the Husband and the Wife, extending it 
Kit & (elf ro all the parts that belong to their _ 
Uptial faith violated ſeldom or never ſcapes with- 
85: out revenge. Crat. 
ens There is no greater plague to a married woman, 
than when her husband diſchargeth on her back all 
; F his jars, quarrels and paſſions, and referveth his plez- 
out FT ſures, joys and company for another. 
ea | Let men obey the Laws, and women their Huſ- 
uſe. Þ band's will. Socrat. 
Batren marriages have many brawls. Baſil. 
for | Humble Wedlock is better than proud Virginity. 


It is not meet that young men ſhould marry yet, . 

the Þ or old men ever. Diog. 

Marriage is an evil to be wiſhed. . 

«h £0 Woman without dowry hath no liberty to ſpeak. 
Ip. 


$ Vahappy is that man that marrieth being in po- _ 


verty. | 

' A woman bringeth a man two joyfull days, the firſt 
ME } of her marriage, the ſecond her death: Stobws. 

A man in making himſelf faſt undoes himſelf. 


Or | Old age and marriageare alike :' for wedeſire them 
both; and once poſſeſſed, then we repent. Theed. - 

"@ | Give thy wife no power over thee-t; for if thou ſuf. 
fer her to day to tread upon thy foot, ſhe will nor 

al | ſtick to morrow to tread upon thy head. 

. |. Amongſtthe Rhodians, the fathers were commanded 

44, | 2 marrying their ſons to travel but one day; ro mar- 


ry one vertuous daughter, to travel ten years. Aurel. 
No man ſuftereth his wife much, but he is boynd 
oc] ® ſuffer more. Aurel, _ 
| The 
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The Grecian Ladies counted their years from thei 
marriage, not their birth. / 
The Caſpians made a Law, that he which mgrried 
afrer he had paſſed fifry years, ſhould at the cormmog 
aſſemblies and feaſts fit in the loweſt and vileſt place, 
as one that committed a fat repugnant ro nature, 
rerming him nought elſe but a filthy aud doting old 
Lecher. | | 
He that marrieth one fair and diſhoneſt, weddeth 6 
himſelf to a world of miſeries : and if to one beauti- 
full, and never ſo vertuous, yet let him think this, he 
ſhall have a woman, and therefore a neceſfary evil, 
- _ Such as are deſirous to marry in haſte have often- | 
times ſufficient time to repent at leaſure. 
If thou marry in age, thy wite's freſh colours will | 
breed in thee dead thoughts and ſufpicion, and thy || ,, 
hi 
V 


” 


> ye 


white hairs her loathfomneſs and ſorrow. 

Cleobulus meeting with his Son Ttreon, ſolemnizing 
the ceremony of Marriage, gave him in his hand a 
branch of Henbane : meaning by this, that the ver- 
tuous diſpoſition of a Wife is never ſo perfect, butit Þ , 
ts interlaced with ſome froward fancies. : 

oguality in marriage'is often an enemy to.love: | y 
Bias. | 
The roundeſt Circle hath his Diameter, the fa- 

vourableſt Aſpefts their incident oppoſitions; and 

Marriage is qualified with many triflirig griefs and 

troubles. 

He-that marries hinfelf ro a fair face, ties himſelf 
oftentimes to a fou] bargain. Bias. © =Y 

' A good husband muſt be wiſe in words, mild in 

converſation, faithfull in promiſe, circumſpedt in 

giving counſel, carefull in proviſion for his houſe, 

iligent in ordering his goods, patient in importu- 

nity, jealous in bringing up his youth. - 
«+A good wife mult be grave abroad, wile at home, 
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tient to ſuffer, conſtant to love, friendly to her 
neighbours, provident for her houſhold. Theophra- 


Mlarriags with peace, is this world's Paradiſe; with 


F frife, this life's Purgatory. 


' Silence and patience cauſe concord between mare 
ried couples. 

It is better to marry a quiet Fool than a witty 
ſcold. 

In marriage rather inquire after thy Wife's good 
conditions than her great Dowry. 

} Spiritual marriage beginneth in baptiſm, is ratified 
in good life, and conſummared in a happy death. 

Thales, ſeeing Solon lamenting the death of his Son, 
faid, That for the prevention of ſuch like troubles 
he refuſed ro be married. 

He which would fain find ſome means to trouble 
himſelf, needs but to take upon him either the go« 
verament of a Ship, ora Wife. Plaxe. 

A chaſt Matron, by obeying her husband's will, 
hath rule over him. 


_ firſt conjunQtion of man's ſociety is Man and | 
E. 


Qui cogitat de nuptiir, non cogitat bene ; 
Cogitat enim, contrahit dehins nuptiar, 
Malorum origo quum fit hac mortalibus. 
Dotailam enim [i forte pauper duxerit. 

Nou jam ille conjugem, ſed habet heram fibi, 
Cus ſervit : at fi pauper aliquam duxerit 
Nil afferentem, ſerwus ille rurſum erit. 

Dum vitum utrique, non ſibi tantiim, parat. 
Duxitne fedam? vita dehinc acerba erit, 
Et jam pigebit ingredi limen doncils. 
Duxitne formoſam ? nihilo erit hac magis 
Sui mariti quam ſui vicins. 

Its in aliquod necefſe eft ut incidat malum. 
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Of Chaſtity. 

Defin. Chaſtity is the beauty of the ſoul, and purity of 
life, which refuſeth the corrupt pleaſures of the fleſh, 
and is onely poſſeſſed of thoſe who keep their bodies cleay 

and undefiled: and it canſifteth either in ſincere Virgi. 
nity, or in faithfull Matrimony. 


ny is of fmall force to reſiſt, where wealth 
_ and dignity joyned 1n league are armed to af- 
aulr. 


Pure Chaſtity is beauty to our ſouls, grace to our 


bodies, and peace to our defires Solon. 

Frugality 15 the ſign of Chaſtity. 

Chaſtity in Wedlock is good, but more commen- 
dable ir is in Virginity and Widowhood. 

Chaſtity is a vertue of the ſoul, whoſe companion 
1s Fortitude. 4mb. 

Chaſtity is of no account without Humility, nor 
Humility withour Chaſtity. Greg. 

Chaſtity is the ſeal of Grace, the ſtaff of Devotion; 


the mark of the Juſt,, the crown of Virginity, the F 


Chaſtity groweth cheap where God is not thought 
ear. 

The firſt degree of* Chaſtity is pure Virginity ; the 
ſecond, faithfull Matrimony. 

Idleneſs is the enemy to Chaſtity. 

As Humillty is neceſſary, ſo Chaſtity is honowable. 

Chaſtity, Humility and Charity, are the united 
vertues of the ſoul. _ 
Chaſtity without Charity is a lamp without oil, 
Chaſtity and Modeſty are ſufficient to-enrich the 
or. | 
Rather make choice of honeſty and manners, .than 
: | Jooſeneſsof behaviour with great lagds and rich = 
10Ns, | Chaſtity 


glory of Life, and a comfort in Martyrdom. 
d 
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the end with eternity. 


If Chaſtity be once loſt, there 1s nothing left praiſe.” 4 


worthy in a woman. Nymph. 
The firſt ſtep to Chaſtity is to know the fault, the 
next to avoid at. | 
Though the body be never ſo fair, without Chaſti- 
it cannot be beautifull. 


Beauty by Chaſtity purchaſeth praiſe and immor- | 


tality. * 
hevuty without Chaſtity. is like a Mandrake-apple, 
comely in ſhew, but poiſontull in taſt. 


Fealts, Dances and Plays, are provocations to un- 


chaſtity. Quinr. | * 

Beauty is like flowers in the Spring, and Chaſtity 
like the ſtars of Heaven. 

Where neceſſity. is joyned to unchaſtity, there au- 
thority is given to uncleanneſs : for neither is ſhe chaſt 
which by fear is compelled, neither is ſhe honeſt which 
with need 1s obtained. Ang. 


A wandring eye is a manifeſt token of an unchaſt . 


heart. 
Gracious is the face which promiſeth nothing but 
>" Try moſt celeſtial the reſolution that lives upon 
aſtity, 
"The t odeſty of an honeſt man ſtriketh more 
ſhame wittMhis prelence, than the ſight of many wic- 
ked and immodeſt perſons can ſtir to filthineſs with 


their talkings.' 


—_ with the reigns of reaſon bridleth therage 
of luſt. 


Do not fay thou haſt a chaſt mind, if thine eye be 


wanting; for a laſcivious look is a ſign of an incon- 
ſtant heart. Bern. 


| Amongſt all the conflis of a Chriſtian ſoul, none 


t inore hard than the wars of a chaſt mind : for the 


fight 
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Chaſtity is known in extremity, and crowned in ©; 
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- fight is continual, and the viQtory rare. Cyprian. 
*- A chaſt ear cannot abide to hear that which is dif. 
- honeſt. | 
4 Nulla reparabilis arte 
Leſs pudicitia eft: deperit illa ſemel, 
Lis eft cum forma magna pudicitie. 


. Of Content. 
Defin. Content is a quiet and ſettled reſolution in the 
mind, free from ambition and envy, aiming w far. 
ther than at thoſe things already poſſeſſed. 


C Ontent is great riches, and patient poverty is the 
4 


enemy of Fortune. 

Better it is for a time with content to preventdaty- 
ger, than to buy feigned pleaſures with Re 

He that cannot have what he would, muſtbe con- 
tent with what he can get | 

Content is ſweet ſauce to every diſh, and pleaſant- 
neſs a ſingular portion to prevent a miſchief. 

Content is more worth than a Kingdom, and love 
no leſs worth than life. 

A wiſe man preferreth content before riches, and a 
Clear mind before great promotion. 

Miſery reacheth happy content. Solon. 

What can be ſweeter than content, where man's 
life is affured in nothing more than in waptchedne(s? 

Content makes men Angels, bur Pri kes them 
Devils. S 

Many men loſe by deſire, but are crowned by con- 
tent. Plate. 

To covet much is miſery, to live content with 
ſufficient is earthly felicity. 


To will much is folly, where abiliry wanteth ; f0 | 


deſire nothing iscontent, that deſpiſerh all things. , 
The riches that men gather in time may ©!) 
friends may wax falſe; hope may deceive, van 
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\ | nay tempt; but content can never be conquered. % 
dif rent is the bleſſing of nature, the ſalve of po» 
verty, the maſter of ſorrow, and the end of miſery. 
o live, nature afforderh ; to live content, wiſedom 
tacheth, 
Content, though it loſe much of the world, it par - 
takes much of God. ; 
To live to God, to deſpiſe the world, to fear no mi- 
| the a fy to flie flattery are the enſigns of content. 
hat we have by the world is miſery, what we + 
have by content is wiſedom. Aurel. 
the | The eye's quiet, the thought's medicine, and the 
delire*'s mithridate, is content. 
laty | © To be content kills adverſity if it aſſault, dries tears 
. Þ if they flow, ſtays wrath if it urge, wins heaven if it 
M1 continue. 
He is perfeQly content which in extremes can ſub. 
te 3 Jne his own ions. 
Go No riches are comparable to a contented mind. 
(| Plut. 
F He that is patienggand content in his troubles, pre- 
b _— the poilogfer evil tongues in their Javiſh tal- | 
ings. 


in ontent and Patience are the two vertues which 
& | nquer and overthrow all anger, malice, wrath and 

* | backbiting. | : 
FD To live content with our eſtate is the beſt means ' 
_ to prevent ambitious deſires. R 


—— Nemo, ou? ſebi fortem 
"th Seu ratio dederit, ſeu ſors objecerit, ills 
Contentus vivis. Horace. Vivitur parue bene. 


by k Of Conſftancy. 
il, Defin. Conflency is the true and unmvuable firength 


=_ of the mind, not puffed up in proſperity,"*mer depreſſd 
in adverſity: it 15 ſometimes called Stability anlt 


Per- 
a- 
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Perſeverance, ſometimes Pertinacy, the laſt part of 
Friitude. 


| many, except it be in truth and in a good 
cauſe, 15 impudency. 

It is the part of conſtancy to reſiſt the dolours of 
the mind, and to perſevere in a well-deliberated agi. 


on. = 

Conſtancy is the health of the mind, by which j 
underſtood the whole force and efficacy of wiſedom. 
Cicero. be 
F = that hath an inconſtant mind is either blind or 

eaf. 

_Conſtancy is the daughter of Patience and Humili. 
ty. Niphus. 

Conſtancy is the mean between elation and deje&ti- 
on of the mind, guided by reaſon. Plaro. 

Conſtancy is the onely Nepenthes, which whoſo 
drinketh of, forgetteth all care and grief. 

Nothing in the world ſooner remedieth ſorrows 
than conſtancy and patience, which endureth adver- 
ſity and violence without makiMlg any ſhew or ſem 
blance. Agrippa. 

Ir is the lightneſsof the wit raſhly to promiſe wht 
a man will not, or is not able to perform. Caſſiodors. 

The blefled life is in Heaven, bur it is to be attain 
_ ed unto by perſeverance. 

It is a gregt ſhame to be weary of ſeeking that 
which is moſt pretious. Plato. «+ 

Many begin well, but few continue to the end, 

Perſeverance is the onely daughter of iq jr 
King, the end and confirmation of all vertues,and the 
vertue without which no man ſhall ſee God. Bers. 

Perſeverance is the ſiſter of Patience, the 
ter.of Conſancy, the friend of Peace, and the bond 
of Friendſhip. Not 


* 
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Not to go forward in the way of God, is to go 
backward. 

The conſtant man in adverſity mourneth not, in 
proſperity inſulterh not, and in trouble pineth not - 
away. | 

Is vain he runneth that fainteth before he comes 
to the Goal. Greg. 

The unconſtant man is like Acibiades's Tables, 
fir without, and foul within. 

The onely way to conſtancy is by wiſedom. 

A conſtant minded man is free from care and grief, 
' deſpiling death : and is ſo reſolved to endure it, that 
be remembreth all ſorrows to be ended by it. Cicero, 

Conſtancy is the ornament of all vertues. 

He is not to be reputed conſtant, whoſe mind taketh 
no freſh courage in the midſt of extremiries. Ber. 

Rare felicitatis eft celeritas & magnitudo,rarimris dice 
turnitss & couſtantia. Demoſt. | 

Tarde aggredere, & quod aggreſſurus ſis perſeveranter 


proſequere. 
| .Of Religion. - | 
Defin. Religion is a fuſtice of men towards God, or 4 di- 
vine honouring of him in the perfe# and true knowledge 
of his word, peculiar only to man: it is the ground of 
all ot her wvertues, and the onely means to unite and re- 
concile nan unto God for his ſalvation. | 
QO errour is ſo dangerous as that which is come, ' 
mitted in Religion; foraſmuch as our fſalvati- 
on, quiet and happineſs conſiſteth therein. 
Man was creaeed for the ſervice of God, and ought 
above all things to make account of Religion. 
. If it be a lewd part to turn the traveller out of his 
may, and fo to hinder him in his journey : then are 
ſuch as teach falſe doQrine much more to be dereſted, | 
becauſe throngh ſuch a miſchief they lead men-to 
deſtrution. Lug. 
L Saiax 
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Saint Haguſtine reproveth Yarro and Pontifex $4. 
wols, who were of opinion, that it was very expedient 
men ſhould be deceived in Religion ; becauſe that 
there is no felicity or certain reſt but in the full aſſy. 
rance thereof, and in an infallible truth : wi 
Divinity and the DoQrine of God, none can maks 
any principle at all in the diſcipline of manners. 

e Word is a medicine to a troubled ſpirit ; but 
being falfly taught it proveth a poiſon. Ber. x 

Religion is like a ſquare or balance, it is the canon 
and rule to live well by, and the very touch-ſtone 
which diſcerneth the truth from falſhood. ; 

The ancient Fathers have given three principal 
marks by which the true Religion is known : firſt, 
+ that it ſerveth the true God ; ſecondly, that it 
him according to his Word; thirdly, that it recon- 
cileth that man unto him which followeth it. *__. 

Vices border upon Vertues, Superſtition uponRe- 
ligion, Prodigality upon Bounty. 

The true worſhip of God conſiſteth in ſpirit and 
truth. Ciryſoft. | 

' Where Religion is, Arms may eaſily be brought; | 
but where Arms are withoutReligion, Religion may 
hardly be brought in. | 
.. There can be no ſurer ſign of the ruine of a King 

dom than contempt of Religion. 

There can be no true Religion where no Word of 
God is wanting, ; 

Thoſe men are truly religious who refuſe the van 
- and tranſitory pleaſures of the world, and wholly fet 

their minds on divine meditations. ; 

He which is negligent and ignorant in the ſerviceof 
the Creatour, can never be carefull in any good caule. 
Religion doth link and unite us together, to ſerve 
' ,with willingneſs one God Almighty. Ir is the guide 

"of all other vertues ; and they who do not 
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themſelves therein to withſtand all falſe opin'ons, are 
like thoſe Souldiers which go to war without wea- + 


y True Religion is the well-rempered mortar that 
buildeth up all Eſtates. 

The principal ſervice of God confiſteth in true 
obedience, which the Propherg call a Spiritual Cha- 
ftity; not to ſwerve therefrom, not to think that 
whatſoever we find good in our own eyes pieaſcth 


him. , 
"The knowledge of true Religion, Humility and 
Patience entertaineth Concord. 


If men did know the truth,and the happineſs which 


followeth true Religion, the voluptuous man would 
there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous man his wealth, 
the ambitious man his glory ; ſith it is the only mean 
which can fill the heart, and ſatisfie the delire: it 
ſerveth alſo for a guide to lead us unto God, whereas 
the contrary doth clean withhold us from him. 

| No creature is capable of Religion but onely man. 


Bo | 
* The firſt Law that ſhould be gn to men ſhould 
de the increaſe of Religion and Piety. 

It is a very hard marter to change Religion, 
— Where no Religion reſteth, there can be no vertue 


True Religion is to be learned by faith, not by 


_ Religion is the ſtay of the weak, the maſter of the / 
gnorant, the Philoſophy of the ſimple, the oratory 
of the devour, the remedy of fin, the counſel of the 
jſt, and the comfort of the troubled. 

, Pare Religioa and undefiled before God the Father 
8 this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their * 


Ereliy, and for a man to keep bimfelf unſporred ' 


world. | 
L 2 Phils- 
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Philoſophia pernaſci non poteſt ſine Chriſtians wer 
religione: quam pracellentem /j tollir, fateor ecce & (la. 
m0, ludibrium illa, vanitas, delirium. 

Oportet Principem ante omnia eſſe Deicolam. 

Countrey or Common-wealth. 
Defin. Our Countrey is the Region or Climat under which 
we are born, the Common mother of us all; which we 


ought to hold ſo dear, that in the defence thereef we | 


ſhould not fear to hazard ony lives. 


JO can be no affinity nearer than our Coun- | 


trey. Plato. | 
Men are not born for themſelves, but for their 
Countrey, Parents, Kindred, and Friends. Cicero. 
There is nothing more to be defired, norany thing 
ought to 'be-more dear to us;” than the love of our 
-Countrey. | ; 
- Children, Parents, Friends-are near to us, but our 
Countrey challengeth'a greater love; for whoſe pre- 
- ery we ought to oppoſe -our lives to the greateſt 
angers. | 
Ir is not enough once to have loved thy Countrey, 
but conrinue it to the end, 6 
Whereſoever we may live well, there is our Coun- 
trey. | 
The reſemblance of our Countrey is moſt ſweet. 


.- JJivins. 


To ſome men their Countrey is their ſhame, and 
ſome are the ſhame of their Countrey. 

Ler no man boaſt that he is the Citizen of a great 
City, but that he is worthy of an honourable Loun- 
trey. Aris. 2 

e ought to behave our ſelves towards our Coun- 
trey thankfully as ro another. , : | 
' The profit of the Countrey extendeth it ſelf ts & 
very Ciry of the ſame. $06. 

Our Countrey, faith Cicero, affordeth large wow 
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for every one to run to honour. 


Our Countrey ficſt challengeth us by nature. 
The whole world is a wiſe man's Countrey. | 
Neceflity compelleth every man to love his Coun- 
trey. Eurip. - : 
e love which we bear toour Countrey is not 
piety,. as ſome ſuppoſe, but charity : for there 15 no 


piety bur that which we bear to God and our Pa- 


rents. 
- Many love their Countrey, not for it ſelf, bue for 
that which they poſſeſs in it. | 
- Sweet is that death and honourable which we ſuf- 
fer for our Countrey, Horace. 7 
- If it be asked ro whom we are moſt engagefl, and 
owe moſt duty, our Countrey and Parents are they 
that may juſtly challenge it. | 

The life which we owe to death is made everlaſt- 
ing» being loſt in defence of our Countrey. 

appy 1s: that death which, being due to nature, 

Ks beſtowed upon owr Countiey. 

Happy is that Common-wealth where the people 
do fear the Law as a Tyrant. Plato. 
_ A Common-wealth conſiſteth of two things, Re» 
ward, and Puniſhmenr. | $ 

As the body is without members, ſo is the Com- 
mon-wealth without Laws. | 7 

Peace in-a Common-wealth is like harmony in Mu- 
lick: Auguſt. 

Me of deſert are leaſt eſteemed of in their own 
Countrey. Eraſ. | 

Neſcio qui natale ſolum dulcedine cunfos. 

* Ducit, & immemores.non ſinit efſe ſui. Ovid. 

Omnibus qui patriam conſervavyerint , adjuverint, aic- 
erint, certus eſt in calo & definitus locus, ubi beati avo 
[enipiterns fruentur, Cicero. . 
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Os Hope. | 
Defin. Hope 'is that wertue whereby the mind of max put. 
reth great truft in honeſt-and weighty matters, hawi 
8 certain and ſure confidence in himſelf: and this 
muſt be ſtrongly grounded upon 8 ſure expeHationof the 
help and grace of God, without which it is valn and 
' imperfet?. 
T Obe clean without hope is a hap incident to the 
vnhappy man. 
He that will loſe a favour for a hope hath ſome wit, 
but ſmall ſtore of wiſedom. Bias. | 
Fortune may take away our goods, but death can« 
not deprive us of hope. 
—_— above Fortune are the fore-pointets of deep 
$. 
If thou chance to love, hope well whatſoever thy 
hap be: 
That which is moſt common is Hope. 
Hope is a waking man's dream. Plim. 
To put our confidence in the creature, is to deſpair 
of the Creatour. Greg. 
.Yain is the ho Toe doth: not.fear God. | 
This mortal life is the hope of the immortal. up. 
They. only hope well who havea good conſcience. 
" Hope is the companion of Love. 
Hope cannot be without Faith. 
Hope-is the God of the wretched. Ber. 
Hope grounded on God never faileth ; but built 
on the world it never thriveth. ; 
|} Hope apprehendeth things unſeen, and attaineth. 
things by continuance. Plate. | i 
The evening's hope may comfort the morning's 
rn :ery. - 
Hope is the fool's God, the Merchant- man's com- 
- fþrt, the Souldicr's companion, and the ambitious 
man's poiſon. 


Hope 
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fant, and hereof it is ſaid, that hope only comfor-- 
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Hope of life is vanity, hope in death is life, and the 
life of hope is vertue. p, 

Hope waiteth on great men*s tongues, and begui- 
kth believing followers. kJ 

Sweer w beget hops, large proteſtations nots 
rf it, and contempt kills it. 

He chat ſuppoſeth to thrive by hope may happen 
to beg in miſery. Boz: 

e apprehenſion of hope derideth grief, and the 
fulneſs of hope conſumeth it. Wh 
' As all metals are made of Sulphur, fo all pleaſures 
proceed from hope. | 

As each one part laboureth for the conſervation of 
the whole body, ſo hope for the accompliſhment of 
all defires. 

Sadneſs is the puniſhment of the heart, hope ths * 
medicine of diſtreſs. Crates. 

Hope is a pleaſant paſſion of the mind, which dotly 
not only promiſe us thoſe things that we moſt defire, 
but thoſe things alſo which we utterly deſpair of. 

Our high hopes have oftentimes hard fortunes; and 
ſuch 'as reach at the tree commonly ftumble at the *, 
r00t. | 
- To hope for requital of benefits beſtowed may ra- 
ther be counted uſury than vertue. | 

A cowardly Lover without hope ſhall never gain 
fiir love without good fortune. | 

To hope againlt all hope is the excellency of a 
mighty reſolution. | 

n a little place is hid a great treaſure, and in a 
ſmall hope a boundleſs expeCtation: 

Confidence, except it be guided by modeſty, and 
proceed from judgment, may rather be called arro» | 


gancy than hope. 
Hope of all paſſions is the ſweeteſt and moſt plea- 


teth the miſerable. L- 4 Hope 


Jef. 
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Hope is the governour of men. 
 Perdiccas leeing Alexander largely beſtow many 
benefirs upon his friends, asked him what he would 
leave for himſelf? he anſwered, Hope. 
A good and vertuous man ought' always to hope 
well, and to fear nothing. 
Hope is the beginning of viftory to come, and 
_ + doth preſage the ſame. Pind. 
Sola ſpes hdmiuem in miſeriis conſolari ſoltt, 
Miſerum eſt timere, cim ſperes nihil. 


| Of Charity. 
Definf Charity is the indifſoluble hand of God withw, 
whereby we are inflamed with the love of him for that 
whith we owe unto him, and thereby are induced ta 
love our neighbours for the love of God. 


Chr is the ſcope of all God's Commandments, 
Chryſ. 
Chariry delayed 1s half loſt. - 
 _ Charity ranſometh us from ſin, and delivereth us 
from death. 2 
Charity increaſeth Faith, begerteth Hope, and 


E. emaketh us at one with God. 


As the Body without the Soul enjoyeth no life; ſo 
all other vertues without Charity are cold and fruit- 


Charity is a good and gracious efte& of the Soul, 
whereby man's heart hath no. fancy to eſteem any 
thing in this world before the ſtudy to know God. 

The charitable man is the true lover of God. S- 
Verus, 

As the Sun is to the world, and life to the body, 
ſo is Charity to the heart. | : 

Charity reſembleth fire, which enflameth all chungs 
it toucheth, Eraſ. -», Cha 
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Charity in-adverſity is patient, in proſperity tem- 
perate, in paſſions ſtrong, in good works quick, 1n 
remprations ſecure, in hoſpitality bountifull, amongſt 
her true children joyfull, amongſt her falſe friends - 

tient. | 
FCharity in the midſt of injuries is ſecure, in heart 
bountiful, in pleaſures'meck, in concealing evils in- 
nocents in truth quiet, at others misfortunes ſad, in 


* Charicy in adverſity fainteth not, becauſe it is pa- 
ue - and revengeth not injuries, becauſe it is boun- 
tifull. | 
He that truly loveth, believeth and hopeth. Aug.  - 
By Charity [ex ſeeth the glorious light Goa 
Auguſt. TY 
He always hath to give that is full of Charity. Bex- 
nard. 


To love with all the ſoul, is to love wiſely; to love 
with- all the ſtrengrh, is manfully to ſuffer for truth ; 
to love with all our heart, is to-prefer the love of 
Gol before all things that flatter us. Aug. 

The meaſure in loving God is to love him withour 


Charity is the way of. man to God, and the way of 
God to man. Aug. 

If any man wax drunk with the love of God, he is 
ſtreighrways apt and ready to all good ; he labourerh, 
and i5 not weary ; he is weary, and feeleth it nor ; the 
nalicious mock him, and he perceiveth it not. Ber. . 
The love of. God hath power to.transform man. ! 
Into God. 

Charity maketh a man abſolute and perfe& in all 
other vertues. | 

Neither the multitude of travels, nor the antiquiry 
ol. ſervice, but the greatneſs of Charity increaſerh the 
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The nature of charity is to draw a)! things to it ſe] 
and to make them Nardi of it ſelf. Lofen _ 
God is charity ; what thing is more pretious? and 
he that dwellech in charity dwelleth in God; what 
thing is more ſecure? and God in him; what thing 
is "a deleQable ? "POPPE | 
re is no vertue -Wit t love, nor loye. 
without charity. Py A 1s 
Charity is never-idle, but worketh for him ic lo. 


e greateſt argument of godly. love is to love 
what God loveth, _ 
Charitable love is under no rule, but is lord of all. | 
 Iaws, and a boundleſs Emperour. ' 

E Thiaye is true. charity where two ſeveral bodics. 
Kve one vnited heart. | 
.. Of charity mixed: with mockery, followeth the. 
truth of iafamy. Pythag. 

Charity is the child of Faith, and guide to ever-- 
hſting feliciry. 
All charity is love, but not all love charity. Aug. 
| The filthy eff:&s of bribery hinder exceedingly the 
works of charity. Plato. 
Charity cauſeth men to forſake ſin, and en brace. 
vertue. | 
; Charity isa word uſed of many, but underſtood of 
ew. *' 
By charity with: God we Jearn what. is our duty: 
towards man.. 
By charityall men,efpecially Chriſtians, are linked 
and bound. ia conſcience to relieve one another, 
' Ir is the true property of a charitable-minded man, 
Jovingly to invite the poor, courteouſly to intreat 
them, and quickly to ſuffer them ro depart, _ 
A poor wan being in charity is rich, but a rich- 


| man without charity is. poor, Auguft. 
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_ Humility is more neceſfary than Virginity. Bery 

There are three degrees of Humility : oh firſt, of 
| Repentance ; the ſecond, Deſire of Righteouſneſs: 

"the third Works of Mercy. *7 4% 

Pride wageth war in the Kingdom of Humility, 
Greg. | 
Humility onely is the repairer of decayed Chaſtity, 

The eaſieſt way to Dignity is true Humility. 

True diſcretion is never purchaſed but by true * 
Aumility. 

When all vices in a manner decay in age, onely 

Covetouſneſs increaſeth. Aug. | 
_ Sith the Countrey which we deſire to dwell in is 
- high and heavenly, and the way thither Lowlineſs 
and Humility, why then, deſiring this Countrey, do 
we refuſe the way ? Avg. 

Of all vertuous works the hardeſt is to be humble, 
Humility hath many times brought that -to paſs 
« which no other vertue nor reaſon could effe&. 

To the humble-minded man God revealeth the 

+ knowledge of his truth. 

- . If thou defire to aſcend where God the Father fit- 
teth, thou muſt put on the Humility which Chriſt + 
the Son reacheth. 

{ The vertue of Humility is the onely repairer and 

-reſtorer of decayed Charity. 

* "Humility teacheth a man how to rule his aff:Q&- 

"ons, and 1n all his ations to keep a mean. 

The Spirit of God delighterh to dwell in the heart: 

-of the humble man. Ere/. / 

If thou intend to build any ſtately thing, think 

ficſt upon the foundation of Humility. nN 

As lowlinefs of heart maketh a man highly in-fa- 

"vour with God ; ſo meekneſs of words maketh him 

40 ſink into the hearts of men. ' ; 

: Humbleneſs of mind ſtirs. up afteRion, O_—_ 
F* n 
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benevolence, ſupports good equity, and -preſeryeth 
in ſafety the whole eſtate of a Countrey. , | 

Men are not in any thing more like unto their 
' Maker than in Gentlenefs and Humility. " 
Charity and Humility purchaſe immortality. © 
God dwelleth in Heaven : if chou arrogantly lift 
up thy ſelf unto him, he will flie from thee. ; bur if 
thou humble thy ſelf before him, he will comedown 
to thee. Auguſt. 
Humilitas animi ſublimitas Chriſtians. | 
Tris ſunt que radicata nutrians kumilitatem; af | 
tas ſubjeFionis, confideratio propria fragilitatis, & con- 
fideratio res melioris, + 
| Of. Old age. 


Defin. Old age is the gift of heaven, is the long expence 

' of many years, the exchange of ſundry fortunes, and the © 
School of experience. 

Ickneſs and Old age are the two crutches whereon 

life walketh ro death, which arreſteth every one ' 

to pay the debt which they owe unto nature. Thes- 


omp. | 
: It is a vain thing for him that is old to wiſh that 
he were young again. | 
It is a lamentable thing to be old. with fear, befare 
a man comes to be old by age. 
A gray beard is a certain ſign of old age, but not- 
* 2n aſſured token of a good wir. | 
Age ought to keep a ſtreight diet, or elſe will en» 
' the a ſickly life. 
| ——_ hairs are Embaſladours of great experience. 
ile, 
As old folk are very ſuſpiciovs to miſtruſt ev 
thing, ſo are they likewiſe very credulous to believe 
any thing. 
Youth nevex rideth well, but when age holdeth the 


Age 
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e rather ſeeketh food for ſuſtenance, than follow» 

eth feaſts for ſurfeirs. 
The benefit of old ape is liberty. Soph. 
. When all things by time decay, knowledge by age 
zncreaſeth. . riff. —_— 

Old age enjoyeth all things, and wantethaU thingy, 
Demo 


[2 
In age we ought to make more readineſs to diethan 
proviſion to live : for the ſteel being ſpent, the knife 
cannot cut; the Sun being ſer, the day cannor tarry; 
the flower being fallen, there is no hope of fivit ; 
and old age being-once come, life cannot Jong en- 
dure. Aurel. | 

Thoſe that ſpend their youth without reſtraint, 
would lead their age without controlment. 

Beware of old age, for it cometh not aloge, E+ 


rip. 
Every age of man hath end; but o1d age hath-none, 
Ercero. | 
In youth ſtady to live well, in age to die well; for 
' todie well is to die willingly. Senecs. 
Old men are young mens precedents. 
An old man hath more experience to make a perfet 
choice, than a young man kill in a happy chance. 
Age direQeth all his doings by wiſedom, but youth 
doaterh upon his own will. 
Age, having bought wit with pain and p=ri, fore- 
feeth dangers and elcheweth them. 
The &diftcrence between. an old man and a young 
man is this, -the one is followed as a friend to orhers, 
the other 15 eſchewed as an enemy to himſelf. 
* , The Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts made a Law, that 
none under the age of forty ſhould marry withovt 
conſent of their Seniours; leſt in their choice with- 


| - our $kill,the man in progreſs of time ſhould begin to 
: loath, or the woman not to. love.. . 


Gd: 


F 


to follow wars Bias. 
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Old men are often envied for - their. vertue, burt., 
ung men pitied for their vice. 

Old men by reaſon of: their age, and weakneſs of” 
their ſtrength, .are ſubje& ro ſundry imperfeQions,.” 
and moleſted with many diſeaſes. Pacuvius, © 

Gray hairs oft:times are intangled with love, but: 
faidlels youth 4s intrapped with..luſt. 

Age is more to be honoured for his wiſedom, than: 
oth commended for tis beauty. 

The mind of an old man is not mutable, his fan+ 
cies are fixed, and his affeQtions not flicting ; he cha«- 
feth without intention to change, and never forlakes- 
his choice till death makes challenge oF his life. 

The old- Cedar-tree is leſs ſhaken with the winds | 
than the young bramble ; and age far more ſtayed in: 
his affairs than youth. | 

Old men are more meet: to give counſel, than fit- 


Though . young men excell in. ſtrength, yet old: 
men exceed in ſtedfaſtneſs. 

Though all men are ſubje& to the ſudden ftroke- 
of death, yet old men. in nature ſeem neareſt to theis. 
grave. 

Age is a Crown of Glory, when it is adorned with 
righteouſneſs; but the dregs of diſhonour, when it- 
1s mingled with miſchicf. : 

Honourable age conſiſteth not in the term of years, .. 
neither is it meaſured by the date of many days ; but- 
by godly wiſedom, and an undefiled life. | 

Age is forgetfull, and gray-hairs are declining ſteps 
of ſtrength. 

Age 1s given. to melancholy, and. many years are: 
acquainted with many dumps. | 

Age ſpeaketh by experience, and liketh by trial: but* 
youth Jeaneth unto wit which is void of wiſedom.* ® 

He that will not be adviſed by age, ſhall be decei.; 
ved by youth... - Ma 


: 
F 
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Qld age is the fore-runner of death. 
Age and Time are two things which men may 
* fore-think of, bur never prevent. 
Men of age fear and foreſee that which youth never 
regardeth. 
Old folks oft-times are more greedy of coin, than 
carefull to keep a good conſcience. | 
Age may be allowed to gaze at beauty's bloſſome; 
gouth muſt climb the tree and enjoy the fruit, 
_ - Nature lendeth age authority ; but gentleneſs of 
heart is the glory of all years. 


Children are compared to Spring-time, ftriplings 


. to Surmer-ſeaſon, youth to Autumn, and old men 
to Winter. 
+ An old man ought to remember his age paſt, and 
to bethink himſelf how he hath ſpent his time: if he 
find himſelf faulty in negleCing ſuch good deeds as 
he might have done, he ought forthwith to be care 
full to ſpend'the remainder of his life in liberality to- 
wards the poor. 


Old men are commonly covetous, becauſe their 


getting-days are paſt. 
Ir is a great ſhame for an old man to be ignorant 
1n the principles of Religion. ou 
An old man ought to be reyerenced for his gravity 
ſooner than for his gray hairs. 
If young men had knowledge,and old men ſtrength, 
the world would become a new Paradiſe. | 
A man aged and wiſe is worthy of a double reye- 
rence. | 
Infancy is but a fooliſh ſimplicity, fall of lamenta- 
tions and harms, as. it were laid open to a main fea 
wathont a ſtern. | 
Youth is an indiſcreet heat, outrageots, blind, 
heady, violent and vain, 
Non eft ſenetFus. ( ut tu opinaris, pater ) 2 
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Onus graviſſimum ; ſed impatientiis 
* Qui fert, ſibi ipſe eft author illius mls. 

Patienter atqui ſib1 quietem comparat, 
Dum dextere ejus moribus ſe accommodat, F 
Non ulli folim detrahit moleſtiam, | 
Accerſit aliquam ſed voluptatem ſivi. 

$i navigandum fit quatuor per dies, 

De commeatu cura nobis maxima : 

At ſo in ſeneftam quid licet comparare, 

Non inftruemus nos eo wviatico ? 


| Of Death. 

Defin. Death is taken three manner of ways. The firft 
is the ſeparation of the Soul from the Body, with the 
diſſolution of the body until the Reſurrefion: the ſecond 

' is death of fin, fith he is ſaid to be dead which lieth 
ſeeping in ſin : the third is eternal death, unto which 
the wicked ſhall be condenmed in the day of the general 


_—_—_ 
ath is the Law of Nature, the tribute of the 
fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the path either 
to heavenly felicity, or eternal miſery. Heraclit. 
Deſtiny may be deferred, but can never be pre- 
vented. 
| An honourable death is to be preferred before an 
infamous life. | 
That man is very ſimple that dreadeth death, be- 
cauſe he feareth thereby ro be cut off from the plea- 
ſures of this life. 
Death hath his root from ſin Aug. 
Death is the end of fear, and beginning of felicity. 
There is nothing more certain than death, nor any 
Gn more ——_— than the hour of death. | 
No man dieth more willing! 
lived mo@ honelth, lingly than he that hath 
It is better to die well, than to live wantonly. Secy. 
Death 


. . ! ; 
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Death-it (elf is not ſo painfull as the fear of death 
1s unpleaſant. | 
Death is the end of all miſeries, but infamy is the 
inning of y ſorrows. __ : 
ile men ſeek to prolong their life; th 
\ pk by _ fodden death d 1929 "09 
ile we think to flie death, we moſt earne 
_ follow death. ; _— 
'What i« he that being Iuſty and young in the mor. 
ning, can promiſe him!{-If life until the evening? 
Many men deſire deach in their miſery, that cannot 
abide his preſence in the timevf their proſperity. 
' An evil death purteth great doubt of a good life, 
and 2 good death partly excuſeth an evil life. 
_ The death' of evil men is the fafety of good men 


. Cigere. 

He that every hour feareth death, can never be-poſ- 
Fefſed of a quiet conſcience. 

' Nothing is mare like to death than ſleep, who is 
death's eldeſt brother. Cc. 

There is nothing more common than ſudden death; 
which being cd ed by the great Philoſopher Dy 
monax, he t re warned the Emperour Atria, 
and ſuch others as lived at their pleaſure and eaſe, i 
no wiſe toforget how in a very ſhort moment they 
ſhould be no more. 

. Death woundeth deadly, without either dread or 
dalliance. 

Sith death is a thing that cannot be avoided, .t 
5 of all men the lels to be feared. | 

y the ſame- way that life goeth death cometh. 
ures. 


Nature hath given no better thing than Death. 


Pliny. ; 
The moſt profitable thing for the world is i 
Death. of covetousand evil people. * er 
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Death is common to all perſons, though to ſame 
he (ene Way, and to ſome another. 
wy ffwe live to die, then we die to live. 1 | 
All things have an end by death, fave only death, 
PI- | whoſe end 15 unknown. 
Death is metaphorically called the end of all fleſk. 
bib. © | 
The laſt cure of diſeaſes is death: 
Ot | Death defpiſerh all riches and glory, and ruleth 
not (lf all eſtates alike. Boetius. : : 4 
None need to fear death, ſave thoſe that have com- 
is, nitted ſo much iniquity as after death deſerves dam- 
nation. Socrae. 
Wiſedom maketh men to deſpiſe death ; it ought 
Nt | therefore of all men to be imbraced as the beſt reme- 
ol dy againſt the fear of death. Hermes. 
. = live and hope as thou wouldſt dic immediately. 


5} Now deterret ſapientem mors, qua propter incertor ca- 
< ſu quotidie imminet, & propter brevitatem Vita nite 
' {quem long? poreſft abeſſe. 
Ts ſons genera martis:- una mor: eft-peccati, ut; ania 
us 924 prccat, morte morietur ; alters myſtics, 
ju: peccato moritur, (5 Deo vivit ; tertia, qud curſum 
We bujus explemus. Aug. | 


- Defin. 75 ſe ——_— nf 
, . Time is @ ſecret ed: 0 5 8x4 
ol ſeaſons, older than any ching but the firſt, and both/the 
tringer forth and waſter of whatſoever is in this world. 


ere is no ſore which in-time may not be ſalyed;. 

nor ' care which cannot be cured ; no fire ſo 

t peat which may not be quenched ; no love; liking, 

1 , Or affetion, which in time may not either be 
*prelſed or redreſled. ASE 

| Time 
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Time 1s the perfe& Herald of Truth. Cie. 
Time is the beſt Oratour to a reſolute mind. 
Daily a&ions are meaſured by preſent behaviour. + 
, Time js the Herald thar beſt emblazoneth the cons 
ceirs of the mind. 
Time is the ſweet Phyſician, that alloweth a reme- 
dy for every miſhap. 
Time is the Father of mutability. Solox. 
Time ſpent. without profit bringeth repentance ; 
. and occaſion let ſlip when it might be taken is cougs 
ted prodigaliry. 
here 1s nothing among men ſo entirely beloyed, 
but it may in rime be diſliked ; nothing fo bealrbfull, 
but it may be diſeaſed; nothing ſo ſtrong, but itmay 
be broken; neither any thing ſo well kept, but it 
may be corrupted. Fe 
' 'Truth is the daughter of Time; and there jyno- 
thing ſo ſecret but the date of many days will revealit, 
In time the ignorant may become learned,' 
fooliſh may be made wiſe, and the wildeſt wanton 
may be brought to a modeſt matron. Bias, _ 
The happier our time is, the ſhorter while it laft- 
eth. Pliny. 


Say not that the time that our fore-fathers lived in- 


was better than this preſent Age. | 
Vertue and good life make good days; but abun- 
dance of vice corrupteth the time. Ferome. 


As Oil, though it be moiſt, quencherh not the fice:] 1 


ſo Time, though never ſo long, 1s no ſure covert forſin. 
Nothing is more pretious. than Time, yet nothing 
leſs eſteemed of. Bery. "fp" 
As a ſparkle raked up in cinders. will at laſt hegin 
to glow and manifeſt'y flame: {6 treachery bid w 1 
lence, a obſcured by time, will at length break49 
and cry for revenge. ny 
Whatſoever rites the heart doth think, and 
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hand effeR, in proceſs of time the worm of conſci- © - 
ence will <6 | 
r. +0 Time driweth -wrinkles in a fair face, but addeth 
ons | freſh colours to a freſh friend. -2.8 
Things paft may be repented, butgot recalled. Ziv, 
ne- | A certain Philoſopher being demanded what was 
the firſt thing needfull to win the love of a woman, 
anſwered, <7 ear yy : being asked what was the 
ze; | ſecond, he anſwered, pn and being de- 
ng» {| manded what was the third, he ſtill anſwered, Op- 
portunity. | 
Delays oftentimes bring to paſs, that! he which 
ſhould have died doth kill him which ſhould have li- 
ved. Clem. Aled. 
ocrallinaian in peril is the mothex of enſuing 
miſery. 
nO- Tine and Patience teach all men to live content. 
lit. | Take rime in thy choice, and be circumſpe&@ in 
the raking thy match: for nothing ſo ſoon gluts the 
ton —_ as ſweet meat, nor ſooner fills the eye than 
auty. - | 
aft- Opportunities negleQted are manifeſt tokens of 
y 


_——=- 


J1n4 Time limiteth an end to the greateſt ſorrows, -- 
Attions meaſured by time, ſeldom prove bitter by 
un- | repentance. | 
Reaſon oftentimes deſireth execution of a thin 
hee | which time will not ſuffer to be done; not for thatat 
fin. | 8 nor juſt, but becauſe it is not followed. = 
ung Many matters are brought to a good end in time, 
+ | fat cannot preſently be remedied with reaſon. 
gy Time is life's beſt Counſellour. Arif. 
1 Time is the beſt Governour of Counſels. 

Time trieth what a man is: for no man is ſo d 
adiſſembler, but that at one time or other he ſhall 
te cally perceived. 


grin ';5 


Time 
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giſter of things —_— _ Aur. 
_. Lime ome to be men, whi 

| childiſh conditions. SPE 
\ Times daily-alter, and men's minds do oft 


change. 

A Firele benefit 1s great profic, if it be beſtowed in 
due time. Curtius. 

Time is ſo ſwift of foot, that being once paſt he 
ks Gre 1oks Of Tie the decided) af 

; ime are the deci 

"mn ers of many 
Time in his ſwift pace mocketh men for their flow. ! 


Non eft, creds mihi, ſapientis dicere, Vivam : 
Sera nimis vita eft craſtina, vive hodie. 
Omnia tempus edax depaſcitur, onnia carpit, 

Ommia ſede movet, nec ſinit efſe din. 


Of the World. Tek 
Defin. This wrd World, called in Greek Colmes, 
fnifet as much as Ornament, or a well-diſpeſed oder 
of things. 
'T E that cleaveth to the cuſtomes of the World, 
forſaketh God. | 
Cicero and the Steicks were of opinion, that the 
World was wiſely governed by the gods, who have 
care of mortal things. Ke 
The World is vain, and worldly joys do fade; 
But heaven alone for godly minds is pn 
He that truſterh to the World is ſure to be dee 


' 


Time is the inventer of novelties, and a certain " 


ved. Archim. | P 
The difordinate defire of the goods of the World 


begetteth ſelf-love. 1 


ur honours and our bodily delights - are 
poiſons to infe& our ſouls. 
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1 r-| TheWorld ſeduceth the eye with variety of objeQs, | 
the ſcent with ſweet confeEions, the raſt with delici- 

WY} ous dainties, the touch with ſoft fleſh, pretious cloa- 

things, and all the"inventions of _ : 

frea e that cn yen hee _ paſſions, 15 ſeldom 

, come with worldly impreſſions. 

din "No man that loveth =O can keep a good 

ſcience Jong uncorrupte | | | 

t he "The CO mas burning in heat of fire, is ravi- 
ſhed with the thoughts of _ inraged with the 

Wy | Jefire of dignity; briefly, never his own, till he leave 

the world. 

ol This World, though never ſo well beloved, cannot 


Lft always. 

This World is the chain which fettereth men tothe 
Devil ; but repentance is the hand which lifteth men 
up to God. © 

This World is but the =——_ of an-hour, and 
' Ihe ſorrow of many days. Plarzo. : 

The World is an enemy to thoſe whom it hath 


made happy. Aug. 

The World is our priſon, and to live to the world 
if the life of death. 

The delights of this World are like bubbles in the 
water, which are ſoon raiſed, and ſuddenly laid. 

The World hateth contemplation, becanſe contem- 
en diſcovereth the treaſons and deceits of the 
.- World. Eraſ. 

We may uſe the World : but if we delight in it, we 
break the Jove we ſhould bear to him that created it. 
=". | Manhath neither perfe& reſt nor joy in this World, 
rand jeith he always his owndeſire. 

He that loveth the World, hath inceſſant travel ; 
eh it he that haterh ir, hath reſt. 


The World hath ſo many ſundry changes in her 
righa Ty that ſhe leadeth all men wandripg in unſted- 


: 
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He that ſeeketh pleaſures from the world, followeth #. 
- aſhadow, which when he thinketh he is ſureſt of; ic Bp 
-yaniſherh —_ and turneth to.nothing. Secrae.. © | 
The World, the Fleſh, and the Devi), are threeens Un 
mies that continually fight againſt us, and we have #. 
great need to defend us from them. ? 
+ The vanities of this world bewitch the minds of By 
many men. | x 
God created this world a place of pleaſure and re. f 
ward : wherefore ſuch as ſuffer in adverſity ſhall in 
another world be recompenced with joy. Hermes. 
. He which delighteth in this world muſt either hack 
what he deſireth, or elſe loſe what he hath wone with 
great-pain, 

He that is enamoured of this world is like one that 
entreth into the Sea : for if he __ perils, men will , 
fay he is fortunate ; but if he periſh, they will fayhe Þ gi 
is wilfully deceived. | uh " 

He that fixeth his mind wholly upon the world, lo- f yir 
ſeth his ſoul: but he 'thar deſireth the ſafety of 'his} 7 
ſou], little or nothing regardeth the world. © + Bbgo 

Afeer. the old Chaos was brought into-forny the | 
Poets feign that the World was divided into four A- [Da 

; the firſt was the Golden Age, the ſecond wagthef T 
Eitver Age, the third the Brazen Age, and thefourth Jy 
_ the Iron Age : All which may be more largely read ? 
* ofin the firſt Book of Ovid's Metamerphoſir. © _ Iitu 

- «The World in the four Ages thereof may be'cbw- Jef G 
| ared to the four ſeaſons of rhe year, the firſt relem»| T 
ling the Spring-time, the ſecond Summer, the third ſpeoy 
Autumn, and the fourth Winter. Pergiccas. , ' | Inf 
 Hethat yieldeth himſelf to the worJd ought to dif-frk,| 

ſe himſelf to three things which he cannot avoid:| A. 
Fit to poverty, for he ſhall never attam ro the cict | = 
"1 en 


Y 
J 


' 
. 
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that he deſireth; Secondly, to. ſuffer great pain 
| pk Thirdly, to much buſineſs without exp® 
on. Solon. 
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veth f: * Mundus regitur monine deorum, eſtque quaſi communis 


, it wh, & civitas omuium, Cicero. 


| Mundus magnus homo, homo paryus munadus eſe dicie 


fi Defin. Beginning is the firſt appear ame of any thing ; 
nd there cam be nothing without beginning, but only 


' that Almighty power which feſt created all things f 
uot hing. 


bs. beginnings have moſt commonly wretched 
rey thing the greateſt beauty is to make the 
; ptr ible and good. 

t is better in the beginning to prevent, than in the 


ent t k rev 
"Fur thing hice —_ falſe that doth begin 


The Preface in the beginning makes the whols 

= the better to wg —o. 
Nature is counted the beginning of a ngs, 

__ the end. Quintil. , - 

To begin in truth, and continue in goodneſs, is 
praiſe on earth, and glory in heaven. 

"Foe beginning of Super tion was the ſubtilty of 

--o} the beginning of true Religion, the ſervice 


om- 

em» | There is nothin wiſely begun, if the end be not 
hid Pheovidently thought vu 
ans 
6: 
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: 


wk n life with tears,” continue it with tra- 
it with impatience. 
folk man beginneth many things, and endeth 


T Thk; ing of things is in our own power ; but 
. Rend Crook neck and" 4 $ diſpoſing, —_— 
ever 
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Never attempt any wicked beginning in hope of 
good ending. ninth Þ ow 
- 'The moſt glotious and mighty beginner is God 
"who in the beginning created the world of nothing, l 
Small faults not hindred in the  a—_ amoune 
to mighty errours &'er they be ended. 
A work well begun. is half ended. Plato. D 
In all works the beginning is the- chicfeſt, andthe Þ 
and moſt hard-ro attain. - 
* The beginning, the mean ind the end, iza legacy 
which every one enjoyeth. 
Sudden c have-no beginning. | 
—w—_ more ancient than the firſt beginning, 
That which is between the beginning and the end ; 
B ſhort. Greg. eh, | 
The fear of God: is the beginning of Wiſedom, | 8: 
8 


| 


I . dag oe ER 
_ >» The beginnings of all things are ſmall, bur gather 
=#«Hrength in continuance. ' 1 
The beginning once known, with more eaſe the | ®! 
event is underſtood. 
Begin nothing before thou firſt call for helpofGod: | | 
| for God, whoſe power is in all things, giveth moſt wi 
+ proſperous furtherance and happy ſucceſs unto all } * 
ſuch aQts as we do begin in his Name. | n 
Take good adviſement e&er thou begin any thing; | 
but having once begun» be careful ſpeedily: to dif- | 0 
. patch It. i thi 
He that preventeth. an evil before it begin, hath | 


more cauſe to rejoyce than to repent. » wall 
Take good heed at the beginning to. what thou- y 
granteſt, for after one inconvenience another will Ra 
folow el 
Begin to end, and ending ſo begin, : 

4 entrance to.go00d life be end of fit. air 
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Principiis obſta: ſers medicina paratur.. 
Cum mala per longas invalufre moras. 
"Principii nulla eft brigo, nam ex *principjis oriuntur 
anmia, ipſum autem nula ex re. alia naſci. poteſs. 


Of Ending. 
Defin. The end is that whereto all things are created. by 
* God, which is the glory of his Name and Salvation 
of his ele: albeit the order which he obſerveth, the 
cauſe, reaſon and neceſſity of them. are hid in, his 
ſecret counſel, and cannot be comprehended by, the ſenſe 


| of man. 


T'HE End of the World. isa good man's meditati- 
on ; for by thinking thereon he preventeth ſin. 

Bafil, 
he end of crouble bringeth joy, and the end of a+. ; 


we EAT ESC-=-RCÞ-.K 


good life everlaſting felicity, WP 

What thing ſoever in this world hath a beginniage 
muſt certainly in this world have alſo an ending, 

The laſt day hath not the leaſt diſt eſs. 

Felicity is the end and aim of our worldly aftions, 
which may in this life be deſcribed in ſhadows, but 
never truly attained but in heaven onely. 

-Nothing is done but it is done for ſome end, Arif. 

The end of labour is reſt, andthe end of fooliſh 
love repentance. 

The end is not onely the laſt, but the beſt of every 
thing. Ariſt. 

The end of every thing is doubPull. Ovid. 

The ead of war 1s a juſt Judge. Lewt. 

As there is no end of the joys of the bleſſed, fo 
there is no end of the torments of the wicked. Greg. 

The end we hope for is ever le than our hopes. 

What was doubrfull in the beginning is made cers 
tun by the end thereof. 

M 2 Seeing 
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them. 4rifs. - 
The end of a diſfolute life is moſt commonly a de. 
. + — "INT 
ife is given to uſe and to » but the end 
is moſt uncertain and doubtfull. 
The end of ſorrow is the beginning of joy. 
Ar the end of the work the cunning of the work 
man is made manifeſt. 
Good reſpe& to the end preſerveth both body and 
foul in ſafety. 
| Before any fa& be by man committed, the end 
thereof is firſt in cogitation. 
Many things ſ:em good in the beginning which 
Prove bad in the end. 
Exitus ata probat : careat ſucceſſibus opto, 
Quiſquis ab eventu fata nitanda putat. 
Multa laudantur in principio, ſed qui ad finem perſe- 
rat beatus eft. | | 


Of Day or Light. 


- Defin. 7he word Dies, which /ignifieth a Day, i: ſo cal. 
ted, quod fit divini operis. Ut is God's fair ces- 
#ure, and the carefull comfort of man, who by hiswerd 
wade the Light thereof, to beautifie it to the world? 
.eud. 
Ju children avhich are born between the four 
and twenty hours of midnight, and midnight, 
with the Reman: are ſaid to be born in one day. , 
Nums Pomp;lius, as he divided the. year into months, 
ſo he divided the month into days, and called them 
Feftos, Profeſtor, & Interciſe: ; the firſt dedicated fo 
; the gods, the next to men for the diſpatching of their 
buſineſs, the laſt as common for their gods as —_ 


Seeing the event of things does not anſwer to our 
wills, we ought to apply our wills to the events of 


o "yy - A 


jv 
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Aday natural hath twenty and four hours, a day 
mificial hath twelve hours. 

The day beginneth - with the £gyptians at Suns 
ſetting, and with the Perſians at Sun-riling, ; 

The Athenians count all the time from the ſetting 
of the Sun, to the ſetting of the Sun again, but one 


day. 

The Babylonians count their day from the Sun- 
ning in the morning, till the Sun-riſing the next. 

The Umbrians, an ancient people in Italy, account 
their day from Noon-tide till Noon-tidethe next day 
following. 

The wicked and evil-living man loveth darkneſs, 
and hateth the lighbr. | 
One day taketh from us the credit that another 
hath given us, and the laſt muſt make reckoning of 

all the reſt paſt. 

By daily experience we wax Wiſer and wiſer. 

e that refuſeth to amend his life to day, may 
happen to be dead e&'er to morrow. 

Let no day be _ without ſome remembrance 
how thou haſt beſtowed thy time. 

Veſpaſian thought that day loſt wherein he had not 
gotten a friend. 

Of all aumbers we cannot skill to number our 
days: we can number our ſheep, our oxen, and our 
coin ; but we think our days are infinite, and there- 
fore we Cannot number them. 

One day the valiant brood 
Of Fabizs ſent to fight : 
Thus ſent, one day did ſee 
Them nobly dead e&er night. 

The Romans called Jupiter Dieſpiter, which ſigni- 
fieth the Father of the Day, or Light. 

ight is ſometimes taken for Day, and Darkneſs 


L 
for Night. - 
M 3 No 
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xeſt. Livius. ; 


X 
- - - Aa - 


No day cometh to man wherein he hath not ſome 


- cauſe of forrow, Quint:l. 


. The entrance of adoleſcency is the end of infancy, 
man's eſtate 'the death of youth, -and the morrow. 
day's birth the overthrow of this day's pride. 

Light is the Queen of the eyes. Aug. 

God in the beginning made two great lights, one 
for the day, another for the night. 

Day is the Image of life, night of death. 

The 'pleafure of the day is the Sun, called of the - 4 


\ Philofophers the golden eye, and heart of heaven. 


The 1ight of learning is the day of the mind. Aug. Þ| * 
; Every day that paſſerh is not to be thought as the t 


 Jaſt, but that it may be the Jaſt. Senec. 


The Son'melteth wax, and hardneth clay,  ' |! 

Hbbweviare dies poteris, producere nunquam : 

Abbreviare tuum eſt, ſed prolongare Tonanti,, 0 

Optima quagque ates miſeris morialibus avi 

Prima fagit, ſubeunt morbi triſtiſque ſeneTus, _ 

Et labir, & durg rapit in clementia mortis, : 
- Of Night. F 

Defin. Night or Darkneſs is the time of reſt and yur | 

after labunrs, being commonly that part of the day 6 | 

tural in which the Sun is hidden from us, ſhintng t 4 

the Antipodes. « ſ 


# HE longer the night 5s in coming, the moret | _ 
is defired of the opprefſ:d ; yet no ſooner ſeen A 
than wiſhrt to be departed. 

Night is the benefit of nature, and made for man's 


Suſpicion and fear are Night's companions. _ ( 
Darkneſs is not evil but in compariſon of thelight. 


Auguſt, 
.Every light hath his ſhadow, and every _” "ir 


_— 


I dy. &if. 
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zpht a ſucceeding morning, 
"The darkneſs of our vertues, and not of our eyes, 
x to be feared. Aug, ; 
is not darkneſs, but abſence of the light, that 

Nuh _ 

Darkneſs cannot be ſeen. Aug. 

The breath we breathe in the morning is- often 
flopr and vaniſhed. before night. \ 

Night followeth day, as a ſhadow followeth a be« 


This our life is as it were night. 

"pay is more- comfortable to the miſerable than 
ay. 

Night, which-is the nurſe of eaſe, isthe mother of. 
unquiet thoughts. 

Night, which is all ſilence, hears all the complaints 
bf the aflliQted. 

The deeds of the night are loathſome to the day, 
neither hath light to doe with darkneſs. 

Night is war's enemy, yet it ' is the onely finder 
out of martial ſtratagems. 

A dark night and a dead reſolution beget cauſe of 
the day's lamentation. 

Night is the cloak to cover ſin, and the armour of 
the unjuſt man. Theophy. 
F Night begets reſt, and reſt isthe refreſhing of tired | 
pirits. 

Whatever is over-wearied by the day's exerciſe, is 
wn & were new. born by the night's reſt and quier, | 

uy. 4 

X ight and Sin hold affinity, and joyntly aid each * 
other. we 

It is impoſſible to wear out the day in travel, if 
ſome part of the night be nor ſpent in reſt. 4 
Ut jugulent homines ſurgunt de noe latrones ; 
Ut teipſum ſerves non exprgiſearts ? Horat. 

4 


Intte . 
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Of Wickedneſs. 
Defin. Wickedneſs is any fin, wice or evil committeg 
imagined in the whole courſe of onr lives, and the meay 


the danger of hell-fire. | 
T H 4 proſperity of evil men is the calamity ofthe 
good. 


tempeſt approaching. 

Ir is the corruption of the good, to keep company 
with the evil. 

Rejoyce as often as thou art deſpiſed of evil men, 
and perſwade thy ſelf that their Opinion of thee. is 
moſkt perfeCt praiſe. 

Ill men are more haſty than good men are forward 
In proſecuting their purpoſe. 

He that worketh wickedneſs by another, is guilty 
himſelf of the fat commirred. Bias. 


the wicked man. *' 
Unexperienced evils do hurt moſt. 


by the contemplation of good matters. 
Philip King of Macedon aſſembled together the moſt 
' wicked perſons, and fartheſt from corre&ion of all 
his ſubje&s, and put them into a Town which he 
Þduilt,of. ameoſe, calling it Poneropolis, the City of 
WWDin evil doth in_it ſelf increaſe evil 
ed life is the death of the ſou]. Chry/. 


| ne-efliry will needs be evi 


Interiores tenebra cacitas mentis, exteriares inferngy, | 


by which we loſe God's favour, and expoſe our ſelves; ty 


When wicked men rejoyce, it is a ſign of ſome | 


Ir is better to deſtroy the wickedneſs it ſelf than | 


The remembrance of evil things is to be obſerved 


© can be more unfortunate than he which of 


Whoſoever he be that ſpareth ro puniſh the ys 


— ey ey® 


Tn 


| ked, doth- thereby mnch harny to the good: -tachar. 
wicked ; and it is likewiſe a diſpraiſe to be praiſed of 


them. 
' Sin blindeth the eyes of the wicked, but puniſh - 
I ment opens them. Greg. 


ble than the ſuperficies of the water. 


& 
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Ir is a praiſe to the godly to be diſpraiſed of the F 


The wicked man is daily drawn to puniſhment, 
and is ignorant thereof. | | 
The mind. of  an.ill-diſpoſed perſon is more unſta» 


When wicked men be in the midſt of all their jol 
ity, then ſome misfortune comes knocking at the 


When the evil man would ſeem to be good, then 
be is worſt of all. _ ; 
He is evil that doth willingly affociate himſelfwith 
wicked men. 

Wicked: men are the devil's ſhadows; 

Vertue 1s health, but vice is ſickneſs. Plato. 

. The. wicked . man attempteth things impoſſible. . 
Miſt. 

Fe wicked man. 1s ever in fear. Plato. 

He wrongeth the good that ſpareth.the' wicked. 

A good ſentence proceeding from a wicked man's 
mouth loſeth its grace. 

The progeny of .the wicked, although it be not _ 
wholly infeQed, yet it will favour ſomething of the: 
father's filthinels. 

As vertue is a garment of honour, (; fs 1 
a robe of ſhame. . 

Curſed: is that man that knoweth i 
on by his wickedneſs is far otherwiſe that 


He that. intendech not to doe good ſhould Mfain + 
from doing evil : but it.is &unted evil if we refrain - 
to doegood... ; 
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Lute thine.own wickedne(s, then prate of others 


The wicked man, .in a monſtrous kind of pride ne. 
ol heard of before, glorieth and boaſteth of his evil 


$. 

When a man doth ſubje& himſelf to the wicked 
 affeftions of his own mind, he doth weaken and:cur 
in. ſunder the rings of underſtanding. Cicero. 

"Wicked counſel is moſt hurtfull ro the giver. 

In good things nothing is either wanting or ſuper. 
* fluous; which made the Pythagoreans ſay, that wic- 
| -17mg could not be comprehended, but godlineſs 
MmIgnt. 

Fhe ways to wickedneſs are many, plain and com. 
mon ;. but tro goodneſs are not many, but one; and 
_ ſame is hard to find, becauſe it is but little tro- 

en. 

Non 0b ea ſolum incommoda que eveniunt improbir fa, 
gienas eft improbitas : ſed multo etiam magis, quid cuju 
. in animo verſatur, nunquam finet eum reſpirare, nut 

quam requieſcere. 

Si impietas improbe molita quppiam eff, quanvis 0- 

eulte fecerit, nunquam tamen- confidat id fore ſemper 06+ 

| eultum : plerumque enim 1mproborum fatta' primd ſaſpi- 

cio inſequitur, aeinde ſermo. atque fama, tum accuſart- 
rum judex ; multi etiam ſe judicant. Cicero. 


Of pred / F 
*Defin. infomy i; the livery of bad deſerts in this wid, 
_.” uae; fe for our malignities and evil-doing flain- 
-  eth our names and our ſucceſſions with a perpetual dif: | 

" grace, #hrough the report of our miſdeeds and wjvſt 


* 
« 
, v 


attempts. 

Hame and Diſhonour are the two greateſt preven- 
| ters of miſhap. 
Infamy galleth unto death, and liverh after death | 


—_ 


\may ever after make a ſport of the ſhipwreck of his 
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Infamy and Shame are inſeparable ſequels of Adut 


eery. | 

That man is very wicked and unhappy whoſe life 
the people lament/-and at whoſe death they rejoyce.: 
Solon, 

There is no greater infamy than to be laviſh in 
promiſe, and ſlack in performance. 

Begging is a hamefull courſe, and to ſteal is a 
great blot of drſhonour. 
| He that hath born fail in the tempeſt of ſhame, 


good name. 

Infamy is ſo deep a colour, that it will hardly be 
waſhed off with oblivion. 3 

Such as ſeek ro climb by private ſin ſhall fall witt 
open ſhame. . 

| They that covet to ſwim in vice ſhall ſink in 
nity. Crates. 
reater is the ſhame to be accounted an Harlot; 
than the praiſe to be eſteemed amiable. 

The infamy of man is-immartal. Plato. 

It were great infamy to the perſon, and no ſmal 
offence to the Common-wealth, to behold a mar 
baſely toiling. that deſervethto govern, and to ſee hin 
govern that deſerveth ro go to plough. 

Shame is the end of treachery, and diſhonour ever 
fore-runs repentance. 

What is once ſpotted with infamy, can hardly | 
worn out with time. Aurel. 

When the: ſtring is broken, it is hard to hit rh 
white : and when a man's credit is called inqueſtior 
perſwaſtons can little prevail. - 

An honourable man ſhall never die, and an inf 
mous man deſerveth not to live. 

The infamous man is wholly miſerable: for gooc 
men will not believe him, bad will not obey Nin 
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no man.accompany him, and few befriend him. 


and countenance : ſo infamy woundeth all. 

' The occafions and greatneſs of . infamy are better 
- Untried than known. 

. - The rongue is the readieſt inſtrument of detra&i. 
on and (lander. 


wherein he feeth his ſuperiour offend. 
/ | Iris infamy to ſeek _— by counterfeit vertue. 
. Tr is infamy todiſpraiſe him that deſerveth well, 


becauſe he is rich. 


monſtraus. 

To be |» — whe wicked: men is as great infamy, as 
to be praiſed for wicked-daings. 

-* Pride is the cauſe of hatred, and ſloth of infamy. 
-..* The life of a noted infamous man isdeath. 

;- Cicero inveighing againſt Cataline, ſaith, Thy 


amous, yet by thee they will come to oblivion. 

If a man's good name be not polluted, although he 
have nothing elſe, yet itſtands him in more ſtead than 
he poſſeflion of very great riches. 
 Emori praſtat per, virtutem, quam per dedecut vivere, 

icero. 

Nuis honorem, quis gleriam, quis laudem, quis wllum 


ontumilias, dedecus fugit ? Cicero. 
Of Diſhoneſty. 
Fefin. Diſhinc/ty.. 15 an af: which engengereth - its own 
torment: for from the very. inſtant wherein it is coms, 
mitted, and with the continual remembrance thereof, 
| 3# filleth the ſoul of the malefatfor with ſhame A" * 


. 


As beauty adorneth wealth, maintaineth honour 
Every inferiour doth account that thing infamous. 


"becauſe he is poor, and to commend the unworthy, 
He that by infamy ſlandereth his friend is moſt- 


navghty and imfamous life hath ſo obſcured the glo- | 
of thy predeceſſours, that although they have been. 


ecus tam unquam expetit,quam ignominiam, infamiam, * 
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E that is diſpoſed to miſchiefs will never-want- 
occaſions. | ». 

Difſhoneſty ruinates both fame. and-fortune. __ 

; Shame is the hand-maid. to diſhoneſt attemprg, 

Crates. ; 

The inſatiate appetite of gluttony doth obſcurethe- - 

inferiour vertues of the mind. | | 

: He that fears not the halter will hardly become: 

:.1 nh and they that care nat for ſuſpeQs are: feldom]. | 


honelt. 
/ It is diſhoneſt vitory. that is gotten by the ſpoil of © 
a man's own Countrey. Cicero. g 

Tons, —_ om enppation. a Common-«-. 
wealth, but. uch men as would live wit 8 
honeſt order. F AI 

The evil inclination of men may for a time he dif. / 
___—_ ; bur being once at liberty, they cannor- 

oak it. 

Many times the wicked -bear envy unto the geod 
not becauſe the vertuous ſuffer them to.do wall, but - 
for that they will not conſept with them to do evil. 

Many be ſo malicious and perverſe, that they take” 
more delight to do evil. to. others than to-receive a. 
ey unto ar pc wagir's 

e be evil that giveth evil counſel, more vile is.. 
he that executeth the ſame. Pr 

Notting is proficable which is diſhoneſt. 7u#y. 
| Then miſchief is at.the full ripeneſs, whenas diſho.. 

| neſt things be not onely delightfull in hearing, bue - © 

- | dſo moſt pleaſant in praftice: and there is no reme« 

| dy to be hoped for, where common, vices are accouns 

ag cm” Je | 

A man given to.diſhoneſty-can neither be friend to. ? 
ono nor Fac 7 another. | TY 
e overthrow of a. Common-wealth is the diſhos 

neſty of the Rulers... "YN 
Diſlbo”” 
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 +- Diſhoneſty is the ſerpent of the ſoul,” which ſpoil- 
| th men of their ornaments and heavenly apparel. | 

£ a, —_ are tolerable ſave thoſe things'which are 


oneſt. 

Califtes the harlot ſaid ſhe excelled Socrates, becauſe 
when ſhe was diſpoſed ſhe could draw his Auditour 
from him. No marve], ſaith he, for thou allurefſt them 
| ;eo diſhoneſty, to which the way is ready; butl ex- 

' ;hort them to vertue, whoſe way is hard to find, 
Honeſty is joyned with miſery, diſhoneſty with al 
* kind of worldly felicity : but the miſery which we 
ſuffer for honeſty ſhall be turned to everlaſting com- 
Fort; and the felicity gotten by diſhoneſty ſhall be 


changed into perpetual torment. 
-ſepe Dieſpiter 
Neglefus inceſto addidit integrum. 


Rars antecedentem ſceleſtum 
| . Deſeruit pede pena claudo, Horace. 
Diſce bonas artes, moneo, Romana jubentus. | 
Six procul omne nefas: ut amcris, amabilis efte. 


+ & 
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Of vices in general. f 
Defin. Pice is an inequality and jarring of manner, pr4- 
ceeding from man's natural inclination to pleaſuresand | | 


naughty deſires. 18 
Man ſeldom repenteth his ſilence, but he is of- 
A ten ſorrowfull for his haſty ſpeeches. 0! 

He that is rooted in fin will hardly be by good 
counſel reformed. vi 


Who doubts of God, with Prot ageras, is an Infi-. | 3 
del ; who denieth God, with D:agoras, is an Epicure - 


and a Devil. g 
Conſent and fin are both of one kind. d 
Vice is the habitude of ſin, bur ſin is the a& of that 

habitude. t 


He that pampers his fleſh .doth nouriſh many | 
worms. Demonax. Ex-. 


6 


There are more vices than vertues. Greg. 
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Exceſſive ſleep is found the body's foe: © 7 | 
Luſt bringeth ſhort life, prodigality wretched Jig. 

and perſeverance in fin eternal damnation. - £2 
As by nature ſome men are more inclined to ſicks . 

neſs than other ſome ; ſo one man's mind is mare : 
rone than another's to untighteouſneſs. —" 
The fickneſs of old age 15 avarice, the errour of - 
youth -inconſtancy. Theop. 2 & 
A moſt horrible and damnable offence that.is rohe - 
judged, whoſe revenge belongeth unto God. Aug, 
Craft putteth on it the habit of policy, malice the - 

-y of courage, raſhneſs the title of valour, lewd» © 
$ 

ſeem 


the image of pleaſure : thus diſſembled Vices". 
great Vertues. 
Where Elders are difſolute and paſt gravity, there - 
the younger ſort are ſhameleſs and Paſt grace. 
Every vice fighteth againſt nature. | 
Vice ruleth where Gold reigneth. Greg. 
We ought nor to hate the man, bur his vices. Aug.- | 


bm gotten with craft are commonly loſt with 
me. 

Folly in youth, and negligence in age, breed at - 
length woe to both : the one ending in ſorrowfull : 
grief, the other mn lamentable miſery. 

Where yourh is void of exerciſe, there age is void : : 
of honeſty. 

Flattery, and ſoothing great men in their humours, . 
getteth more coin than true ſpeeches can get credit. 
Bias. 

Fair faces have gotten foul vices, ſtreigh ona- 
ges crooked manners, and good complexions bad con- 
ditions. | 

A merry mind doth commonly ſhew a gentle na- 
ture, where a ſour countenance is a manifeſt ſign of - 
a ſroward diſpoſition. | 

| Sobriet/ 
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:  Sobriety without ſallenneſs is .commendable, and 
Mirth with modeſty. deleQable. 

© Every vice hath-a. cloak, and creepeth in under the 
CE as hb ſpecial care leſt thoſ 

# £ ought to have an eſpecial care e Vices 
.. "deceive ex eek bear a ſhew- of vertue. F* 

- Craft oft-times accompanieth Policy, too much 
Auſterity Temperance, Pride a reſolute mind, Prodi- 


F Epetdcon, Fortitude Temerity, and Religion 


riOn > - 
= hat nation doth not-love gentleneſs, thankfulneſs, 
\- and other commendable prin a man ? Contrarily, 

; who doth not hate a proud, diſdainfull, unhoneſt, and 
unthankfull perſon ? | 

Cim fateamnr ſatis magnam vim eſſe in vvitiis ad mi. 
ſeram witam, fatendum oft etiam eandem vim in virts- 
te efſe ad beatam vitam; contrariorum enim couraris 
ſunt conſequentia, 

Qui woluptatibus ducunter, & wvitiorum illecebris & 
Mwpiditatum lenociniis ſe dederunt, miſſos faciant hams. 
res, nec-attingant rempublicam ; patiantur. vires fortts- 
labore, ſe otio ſuo perfrui, 
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Of Iripratitude. { 

'Defin. Ingratitude is. that which maket h men impudanty | 

fo that.they dare joyu together to hurt thoſe which have by 

been their beſt friend, and them to whom they are bound }_ 

both by bloud, nature, and benefits. bu 

| 5 gr challengeth revenge by cuſtome, andisa |® 
- vice moſt hateful] bztore God and man. 

Ingratitude for great benefirs maketh men to def- by 
pair of reconipence, and of fairhfull friends. cauſeth:. | V 
them to becoine mortal foes. | 

Iir pudency is the companion -of that monſter In-- | '* 

atitude.: Siobeus, . 

- * Heiis uathankfull that being; pardoned finneth a+ | A 
gall. There: 
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There can be no greater injury offered to a free: 
mind and a baſhfull face, than to be called unthank- 
full ; fith ſuch reproaches ſink moſt deeply into the- 
reputation of Honour. | 

Ingratitude ſpringeth either from covetouſneſs or 
ſuſpeQ. Theophraſt. 

tis a ſhamefull and unthankfull part always to 
crave, and never to give. Marc. 

Princes rewarding nothing, purchaſe nothing; and 
deſert being negleQed, courage will be unwilling to 


attempt. | 

Benefits well beſtowed eſtabliſh a Kingdom ; but 
ſervice unrewarded weakneth it. Archim. 

The nature of man is ambitious, unthankful!, 
ſuſpeAfull, not knowing rightly how to uſe his 
friends, or with what'regard to recompence his well- 
willers for their benefits beſtowed. - - 

[t is better to be born fooliſh, than to underſt and 
bow to be unthankfull. . 

-Ingratitude loſeth all things in himſelf, in forget= 
tog all duties to his friend. | 
o do good to an unthankfull body is to ſow corn 

o the ſand. 

Two conrraries give light one to the other ; and: 
gratitude and thankfulneſs are beſt diſcerned one 
dy the other. 

' There is no aff:Qtion among men ſo firmly placed, 
but through unthankfull dealing it may be raged 
to hatred. Bjas. 

Two heads upon one. body is a monſtrous ſight 2: 
but one unthankfull heart in a boſome is more odi- 


.. | us to behold. Bras. 


| There cannot be a greater occaſion of hatred, than 

to repay good turns with unthankfull dealing. 
An ungratefull ,Common-wealth, which hath ba-«- 
niſhed. men. of true deſert, finding its — 
w 


- 
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their _—_ too T repenteth. LoFantras. 

Yothing waxeth ſooner old than a good 

benefit. Diog. = Los 
An unthankfull man is compared to a veſſel bored 


Full of holes. Lucianus. 


O'd kindneſs ſleepeth, and all men are unthankfull. 

Pindarus. | 
The ungratefull man through his impudeney isdri. 

ven to all villany and miſchief, and makerh himſelf a 


| flave. Zenoppon. 


Plato called zriffotle a Mule, for his ingratitude, 
#lianvs. 

The unthankfull man hath ever been accounted a 
more dangerous'/buyer than the debrour. 'Gagnas. 

'The ungrarefull man: is'of worſe condition than 


the Se , which hath venom to-annoy others, but. 
oe Y 


not it ſelf. 

Ir is better never to receive a benefit, than to be- 
unthankfull for it, ; 

Thankfulneſs doth conſiſt in Truth and Juſtice : 
Truth doth acknowledge what is received, and Juſtice 
doth render one good'turn for-another. Srobaus, 

He is unthankfall with whom a benefic-periſheth; 
he is more ungratefull which will forget the ſame; 
but he is moſt ungratefull that rendreth evil for the 
good he hath received. Be. 

He which receiveth a benefit ſhould not only re- 
member, but requite the ſame liberally and fruitful 
ly ; according to the nature of the earth, which rene 
dreth-more fruit than it receiveth feed. Quixr. ; 

The Egyptians of all vices moſt abhorred Ingrati- 
tude, in which ( as 7u4y ſaith) all wickedneſs iscon- 
rained. / 

If we be naturally inclined to do good to them of 
whom we conceive good hope, how much more are 
we bound to thoſe at whoſe hands we haye already 
received a good turn ? Senecs. 
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Thou canſt not call a man by a worſe name, than 
to fay he is an unthankfull perſon. 
Plutarch interpreteth Pythagoras*s Symbol, of not 


fon unthankfull people. ; 
Zenophon, among the praiſes which he gave unto 

Ar:ilaus, reputeth it a part of injuſtice, not onely + 

not to acknowledge a good turn, but alſo if more be 


ot rendred than hath been received. 


Whoſoever receiveth a benefit ſelleth his own li- 
terty, as who would ſay that he made himſelf ſubjet& +» 
to render the like. | 

The laws of Athens, Perſia and Macedonia, condent 
zed the unthankfull perſon to death. 

Lycurgus eſteemed it a moſt monſtrous ingratitude, 
not to acknowkdge a benefit. 

In the old time Liberties and Frsachiſes for ingra» 
titnde were revoked. 

An ungratefull perſon cannot be of a nobls mind, 
nor yet juſt. Socrar. | 
' A man ought to remember himſelf how often he 
hath received courtefie and pleaſure. 

Every gentle nature quickly pardoneth all injuries, 
except ingratitude, which it hardly forgetreth. 
Ingratitude was the cauſe of the ſin and death of 
man, 

No mar!s life is void of ingratitude 

The life of the ignorant 1s unthankfull, wavering 
nd unſtayed in things preſent, through the deſire of 
InNgs to Come. Seneca. | 
Impudency and ingratitude are companions. 

All bumane things grow old and come to the end 
of their rime, except ingratitude : for the greater 
the increaſe of mortal men is, the more doth ingrati- 
tude augment. Plat. 

We ſhall avoid this ſhamefull vice of ingratitude if 


2%. 
Ww 


receiving of ſwallows, thus, that a man ought to + . 


cy 
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we eſteem the benefit which we receive of another 
ter than it is, and contrariwiſe repute that leſy 
It is which we give. 
The unworthier he is that receiveth the benefir, 
.the more he is to be commended from whom it 
cometh. 
Eft aliqua ingrato meritum exprobrare woluptag, 
Ingratus, qui 6:nrficium accepiſ/e ſe negat quod accepit; i 
ingratus, qui id a'[imulat ; rurjum ingratus, qui non reds 
ait: at onnium ingratiſjimus eft qui oblitus eſt. 
Of Pride. 

Defin. Pride is an unreaſonable deſire to enjoy Honoure, 
Eftates and great Places ; it is @ vice of exceſs, aud 
contrary to all Modeſty, which it a part of Tempe« 

Farce. 

E that bruiſeth rhe Olive-tree with hard iron, 
' & fretteth out no oil, but water: and he that 
pricker!, a proud heart with perſwafion, draweth out 
onely. hate and envy. 

Ir is impoſlible that to a man of much pride for- 
tune ſhoujd: be long friendly. 

It chanceth oftentimes to proud men, that in. their 
greateſt jollity, and when they think their hongur 
ſpun and woven, then their eſtate with the web of 
their life in one moment is ſuddenly broken 
Ambitious men can. never be good Counſellers to 


I 
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Princes. 

The deſire of having more is a vice common to | 

Princes and great Lords, by reaſon of ambition and 

deſire to rule, bringing forth in them oftentimes an 

unſatiable cruelty and beaſtly nature. Plut. + 
Pride is the' cauſe of the corruption and tranſgreſſion 

of man's nature. +\Þ 1 

Pride cauſeth that work to become wicked, which|livin, 

ef it ſelf is good: ſothat humble ſubmiſſion isbetter]* Ar 

han the proud boaſting of our deeds ; which cauletaRo at 

a proadl: 
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1 proud man oftentimes to fall into more deteſtable 
vices than he was in before. Plus. 

Ic is natural to proud men to delightthemſelvesin, 
ind to ſet their whole minds upon vain deſires, 

Men that have their thoughts high, and their eſtates 
low, live always a,penſive and diſcontented life. 

Pride ſhould of:young men be carefully avoided, 
it, Lof old men utterly-diſdained, and of all men ſuſpe- 
ed+ | &ed and feared. Sor. | , 

. F Pride hath two ſteps, the loweſt bloud, and the 
higheſt envy. peirp | 
wr, | Pride eateth gold, -and drinketh bloud, andclim- 
ud | beth ſo higlvby other mens heads that ſhe breaketh her 
pee ſown neck.” | pak 
It is better to live in low content than in high in» 
Mn, an and more pretious is want with honeſty than 
hat h with diſcredit, 
ut | Aſpiring Pride is like a vapour, which aſcendeth 
 [igh, and preſently vanifheth away in ſmoak. Plut. 
or- | A proud heart in a beggar is like a great fire in 
| {mall cotrage, which not onely warmeth the houſe, 
er Þ but burneth all that is in it. 
ur | "The ſpring of pride is lying, as truth is of humili« 
of Ity. Phil. 

Men that bear great ſhapes and large ſhadows, and 
to ſtave not good nor honeſt minds, are like the pour» 
taiture of Hercules drawn upon the ſands. 

to || The more beauty the more pride, and the more 
nd [pride the more preciſeneſs. 

an} Ambition is the ground of all evils. 7im. 

* |. Pride is a Serpent which lily infinuateth her ſelf 
00 [intothe minds of men. 

-. |. Exalrone of baſe ſtock to highdegree, and no man 
ich [living will ſooner prove proud than he. 

ter |* An ambitious body will go far out of the right way, 
MRO attain tothe height which his heart defi $.P.S. 
m_ | Pride 


_ terof worth. Plato. 
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Pride is the mother of Superſtition. 


The proud man, ſeeking to repealpenother man, il 


Nead of ſuperyority attaineth indignity. 

The proud — forſaken of God; being forl 
he groweth reſolute in impiety, and after purchaſeth 
a juſt puniſhment for his preſuming ſin, Plare, 


A proud man is compared to a ſhip without aPi- g 


lot, toſſed up and down upon the Seas by Windsand 
Tempeſt. Aug. 

The Son of Age/ilaus wrote unto King Philip, who 
much gloried in ſome of his vi&tories, that if he 
futed his ſhadow, he ſhould find it no greane hn 
tis viQtories than it was before. : [4 

King Lewis the eleventh was wont to ſay, when 
Pride was in the Saddle, Miſchief and ſhame waz on 
the Crupper. | 

Pride, Envy, and Impatience, are the three capital 
- enennes of 'man's conſtancy. Avg. | TR 

Pride is always accompanied with Folly, Audxity, 
Raſhneſs, and Impudency, and with Sohtarinely; % 
if one would fay, that the proud man is abandoned 
of all the world, ever attributing to himſelf that 
which is not, having much more bragging than mat- 


Pride did firſt ſpring from too much abpndance of 
wealth. ntift. We: y 

Chryfippus, to raiſe an opinion of .knowledgs to 
himſelf, / would ſet forth thoſe books in-his own-nalme, 
(a fault common in our age ) which were wholly 
written by other men. | 

The proud boaſting man doth feign things to bt 
which indeed are not, or maketh them appear gre 


ter than they are. 4. 7 hat 
Pride is the mother of Envy, which if one be once 


T1 to ſuppreſs, the daughter will be ſoon ſupprel- 
ou A . 
—_— Huband 


W 
W 


1, nf which bow down and wax crooked, than:thoſe which 
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Hasbandmen think betrer of thoſe- ears of corn 


grow ſtreight ; becauſe they ſuppoſe to. find mare 


a Pie 
and 


who 


fe: 


hen 


of grain in them than in the other. | 

Socrates, when he ſaw that Alcibiades waxed proud, 
becauſe of his great poſſeſſions, ſhewed him the Map 
of all the World, and asked him whether he knew 
which were his Lands in the Territory of Athens : 
who; anſwering, They were not deſcribed there : 
How is it then (quoth he ) that thow braggelt of 
that which is no part of the World ? 
.” It is the property of proud men to delight in their 
own fooliſh inventions. , 
/ He that knoweth himſelf beſt eſteemeth himſelf 


laſt. Plato. 

- The glory. of the proud man is ſoon turned to ufe 

_ 5 | 

us . proud-man thinketh no man cari| be humble. 
Antiochus had that admiration of himſelf, that he 


weght he was able to ſail on the Earth, and go on 
rep 


Pompey could abide no equal, and Ceſar could fuf- 
fer no ſuperiour. 

It is a hard matter for a rich man not tobe proud. 
Ia-proud rich man may ſcarely be.endured,. who 
can away with a poor man that 1s:-proud 2  . | 

The proud man reſembleth the Fiſherman in Theo 
itze, who ſatisfied bis hunger with dreams of Gold. 

The Pride of unquiet anil moving. ſpirits never 
content themſelves in their vocations. Perdic. 

Themiftocles told the Athenans, that unleſs they ba - 


niſhed him and 4riftider, they could never be quiet. 


Perdita tunc urbi. nocuerunt ſeculs, pofiquam 
Ambitus & luxus & opum metuenaa facultas 
Tranſverſe mentem dubiam torrente tulerunt. 
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In rebus proſperis, & ad volunt atem neſtram flueny. ior 


bus, ſuperbia 'magnopere eft fugienda : nam ut advyeiſy Bu 
res, © hanale ; immoderate ferre, levitatis yy 


CETO. 
| Of Prodigality. 


© faſter than ſubſtance, and ſubſtauce faſter than UN) Vere 
Fur can get it, 


Paovigitiy without care waſteth that which dilk 
gent labour hath purchaſed. ' '3 

Prodigality is called the fire of the mind, which 
is ſo impatient in heat, that it ceaſeth nor; while any 


into duſt and cinders. Pliny. | 
- ., Where Prodigality and Covetouſneſs are; there 

- kind of vices reign with all licence in that foul. 

cop. | 

Io Prodigalicy ſtirreth up evil wars and ſedittous inju- 
| ries, to the end that her humour may be fed; 
in all troubled water, that ſhe may have wherewi 
to maintain her prodigal expences. 

' Exceſs of apparel is an argument of the inconſtan 
of the ſou), and rather whetteth the eyes of the beho 
ders to wicked defires, than to any honeſt thoughts. 


Eraſmus. | 

Deck not thy ſelf with curious wrought Tapeſtry, 
and fair ner So Pitures, but with Temperance and 
ororty ullowerh faparſ 

overty followeth ſuperfluous expences. 

Prodig:lity maketh youth a mack lab own eſtate, 
a deſtroyer 
. __own friends. 


Toſpend much without getting, to lay out all w-- 


matter combuſtible is preſent, to burn neceſſary things | 


h 


Defin. Prodigality is the exceſs of Liberality, whichcom. | 4 
ing to extremity proves moſt vicious, waſting wertuer 


- 
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mot. out reckoning, and to give all without conſidering; 
pe the chief 
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effeQs of a prodigal mind. 


He that giveth beyond his power is prodigal ; he F 
& mt Ct beet? he that giveth no», | 


thing at all is a niggard. 


Aures. . 
| He that is ſuperfluous in his diet, ſumptuous in ap- 
I, and y pe : If 
aJour's thrift, and the Son of repentance. 

The end of much expence is greart grief. ys 
 Straton Sidonius could in no wiſe abide that any 
one ſhould go beyond him in prodigal expences ; 
whereupon aroſe a great contention betwixt Nicocles 
Cyprivs and him, whilſt the one did what be could.co” 

-exceed the other. Theo | oh 


” cy ſpends (7 way 6h thrives, will beg before h TY 
Riches laviſhly ſpent breed grief ro our heart', ſot- 


ww to our friends, and miſery to our heirs. 

A proud Eye, an open Purſe, a light Wife, breed 
miſchief to the firſt, miſery to the ſecond, and horns 
tothe third. G 

What is gotten with care, ought to be kept with 
wiſedom. | gs. 

Prodigality is a diffolution, or too much looſing 
of vertue. Zero. » pins 

An unthrift is known by four things ; by the Come, 

y he keepeth, by the Taverns he haunteth, by the 

lots he cheriſheth, and the expence he uſeth. 


An exceſs in meats breeds ſurfeit, in drink druh.* | 


kenne(s, in diſcourſe ignorance: ſo in gifts exceſs pro- 
duceth prodigality. re 
It is better may 6 hated for having much,. than to 
be fry for ſpending all. Bias. pn 
'Prodigality confiſteth _ in the quantity of what 
| is 


23r 


Ry is a ſpecial fign of incontinency. Marc. |, 


of his tongue, 15 a Cook's hope, * 


pY"Y 
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| 3s given, but in the habit and faſhion of the giver. 
ty» and-where his gifts are needleſs, * | 


envy, Curtius. 
Prodigality concealing love, loves none, whereb 
affeQtion decreaſeth, and. amity is made unſtable. 
Prodigal laviſhing ___—_ ſenſuality brought 
- Pericles, Callias rhe fon of Hipponicus, and Nicias, not; 
- onely to neceſſity, but to extreme poverty; and when 
all their. money was ſpent, they drinking a'poiſoned 
potion one to another, died all three. 
if roligality is born a Wonder, and dies a Bepgar, 


5. 
No kind admonition of friends, nor fear of poverty, 
can make a prodigal man become thrifty. 
\ * Prodigality in yourh is like the ruſt in Iron, which 
never leaveth fretting it till ir be wholly conſumed, 
| re conſumeth fewel without maintenance ; and 
| prodigality ſoon emptieth a weak purſe, without it 
' -, be ſupplied. 

The prodigal-minded man neither obſerveth time, 
 normaketh end of rior, until both himſelf and his 
;  patrimony by conſumed. 

' _A; prodigal humour is hardly purged, becauſe the 
- novrithments are many and ſweer. | 
"The. prodigal-Minded man, to ſpend luſtily, and to 
* Kare daintily, ſo he have it, he cares not how he gets 
it; and fo ha ſpends it, he cares neither on whom nor 
in what ſort he confumes it. 
hf O prodiga rerum. 
' Luxuries, nunquam paruo contents paratu, 
| . De queſitorum terrs pelagique ciborum 
itioſa fames, & lanuta gloria menſa / 
Diſcite quam paruo liceat producere vitam, 
Et quantum natura petat 


Tr is not poſſible tor a prodigal mind to be withour 
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Of Gaming: 
Defin. Gaming is a ſtealing away of time, abuſing our _ 
, underſtanding in vain things wit hout any profit. ' 
_ being ſent from” Lacedemon to Corinth in 
.}-Embaſſhge, to intreat a peace between them, 
and finding the Noblemen playing at Dice, returned 
back againt without 'delivering tis Meſhge ; ſaying, 
He would nor ſtain the glory of the Sparrans with fo 
reat ignominy, as. to joyn ther in "ſociery with: 
Rio plrece | 
Players at Dice, by the conſe! of Conflantinple 
under Juſtinian, were puniſhed 'with excommunica» 


tions. 
Alphonſus ſon of Ferdinando King of Spain, ſtreight- 


| lycommanded that no Knight ſhould preſumeto play 


at Dice or Cards for any money, or'give his conſent ta 
ay ſuch play in his houſe, upon pain of forfeiting his 
wges for one whole month, and himſelf to be for- 
bidden another month and an half from entring into 
the King's Palace. 

It is a very hard matter, to follow ordinarily the 
deceitfull prattices of cozening kill, or skilfuli co« 
zenage, without the diſcredit of a man's good/name 
by the mark of reproach, or badge of open infamy. 

The fame or good name'of a mag 1s no ſooner in 


queſtion than when he is know be a common 
Cameſter. ; 

It is no freedom to be licentious, nor liberty to 
live idlely. 


Such game is to be abhorred wherein wit fleeperh, 
and idlenefs with covetouſneſs is onely learned. 

The gain which ariſeth to any party in-play ſhould . 
be beſtowed upon the poor, to the end thar both the 
Cameſters, as well the winner as the loſer, might be 
qually puniſhed. Aug. ; 


N 2 Aurelius 
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Aurelius Alexander, Emperour of Rome, madea Law, P 


. That if any man was found playing at the Dice, he 
- ſhould be taken for frantick, or as a fool -naturs 
y which wanteth wit and diſcretion to govern himſelf 
" - Theſame Emperour likewiſe, after the promulga. 
_- tion of the foreſaid Law, counted Dice-players no ber- 
* ter than Thieves and Extortioners. | 
Gaming at Cards and Dice is a certain kind of 
+ Cmooth, deceirfull and flight thefr, whereby many 
are ſpoiled of all they have. 

Who would not think him a light man, of- ſmall 
credit, that is a Dice-player or a Gameſter ? 
How much cunninger a man is in Gaming and 
 Dice-playing, ſo much the more is he corrupted in 
life and manners. 


Fuſtinian made a Law, that none privately or pub» - 


my ſhould play at Dice or Cards. | 
Old men's Gaming is a privilege for young men. 
"The Devil was the Flt inventer of- Dice and G2 
ming. 
Dicing Comedians bring often Tragical ends. 
Plato (eeming to commend Table-play, compareth 
. It to the life of man: as an evil chance may be hol- 
pu by cunning play, ſo may a bad nature be made 
tter by good education. 
Cicero 1n the Senate-houſe put 4n:onius to ſilence, 
by ſaying he waſſhDicer. | . 
Dicing neither beſeemeth the gravity of a Magi-- 
irate, ror the honour of a Gentleman ; for that the 
gain 's 10aded with diſhoneſt praQtices, and the los 
. with unquict paſſions. | 
' As admzdC:rcaſsin an open field is a prey for ma- 
ny kinds of Vermine; ſo a plain,minded man 15 an 
ured prey for all ſorts of ſhifters. 
. Jn Twhkey he is noted of great infamy that 15 
- - found playing for money ; and grievous pains are 
appoln- 
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xppointed for puniſhment, if he return to it again. 
+ | The Lydians were the firſt inventers of Gaming, 
+ | when their Countrey was brought into great neceſlity 
f | for want of viftuals, to the end that by playing they 
might find ſome mean to reſiſt and ſuſtain hunger the 
_ | better. | 
Horace avoucheth in his time, that Dice-playing 
8 | was forbidden by their Law. 
ſ 
| 


' Lewis the Eighth, King of France, made a Law, 
that all Sports ſhould be baniſhed his Realm except 
ſhooting. 

Cyrus, to puniſh them of Sardis, commanded them. 
| | to paſs away their time in Playing and Banqueting ; 
, | thereby to render themHeſs men, and keep them from 

Rebellion. 
| © dvs aleatoria,” dum aliens concupiſcenti4 ſua profun+ 
dit, patrimonii unllam reverentiam tenet. ; 
Eft ars mendaciorum, perjuriorum, furtorum, litium, 
, | injuriarum, homicidiortuimque mater; eft vere malorum 
demonum inventum, que, exciſe Aſia regno, inter everſ# 
wbis manubias varies ſub ſpecie migravit ad Graces. 


. Of Covetouſneſs. 


Defin. Covetouſneſs is a vice of the ſoul, whereby @ man 
| defireth to have from all parts without reaſon, and 
unjuſtly with-holdeth t hat which ryghtly belongeth unts 
? anet her body : it is alſs a ſparing and niggardlineſs in 
giving, but open handedueſs to receive eefowy bs 
| brought, without conſcience, or any regard whether it 
be well or ill attained. 


4 + HE property of a covetous man is, to live like 
a beggar all the days of his life, and to be found 
rich in money at the hour of his death. 4rchim. 
Gain gotten with an ill name is great loſs. _ 
| N 3 Cove- 
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ſo they may augment their riches. 
' Treaſures hoarded up-by the covetous are moſ} 

- commonly waſted by the prodigal perſon. 

_ He that coveteth riches is hardly capable of good 
inſtruQion. Plotin. 
It is a bard matter for a man to bridle his deſire ; 
© but he thar addeth riches thereunto is mad. 

- Covetouſneſs is-a vice of the ſou], whereby a-man 
deſireth to have from. all parties without reaſon, and 
unjuſtly with-holdeth that which belongeth to.ano- 

, ther. 4ri/. 
Covetouſneſs is ſparing in giving, but exceſſive in 
receiving. | 
Covetouſneſs is a blind defire of good. Luc. 
. - Unto a coverous.man the obtaining of that he 
would have, is always-the-beginning of the defire. of 
.having more. 
Covetous men fcrape together like mighty men; 
. and ſpend like | baſe, mechanical, and handy-crafts 
men, | 
Covetous men are compared to Rats and Mice that 
are in go!den Mines, which eat the golden Oar, and 
yet nothing can be gotten from them bur after their 


ath. 
Gold is called the hate of in, the ſnare of ſouls, and 
the hook of death 4+ which being aptly applied may be 
compared to a fire, whereof a little 15 good to- warm 
* one, bur too much will burn one altogether. 
Ir is better tro be the ſheep than the ſon of a cove- 
* tous man, Dreg. | 
' Pertinax being advanced to the degree- of Em- 
perour, did nor forget his niggardlineſs, but parted 
Weds and Artichokes into two, that the one half 
might be for his Dinner, and the other for his Sup- 


— 
F; Dionyſiu 


Covetous men little regard to ſhorten their lives, 
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Dionyſius the elder: being advertiſed of one that had 
hidden great ſtore of money, commanded him upon 
patn of death to bring” it-to him : which he did, al» 
though not all, but with the remainder dwelt an;an«- F 
other place, and beſtowed it- upon an Inheritance. NF 
When Diony/iu5 heard thereof, he ſent bimtharwhich - 
he rook from him, ſaying, Now thou knoweſt how 
to uſe riches, take that I had from thee. + 1ogh 
The Chariot of Coverouſneſs-is carried upon four 
wheels of Vices ; Churliſhneſs, Faint-courage, Gor 
tempt of God, and Forgerfulneſs of death : drawn 
two Horſes, called Greedy to catch, and bold faſt:. 
Carter thet_driveth ir is Deſire -to have, having a 


Whip called Loth ro forgo. I 
- and worlt 


A covetous man is good to no man, 
friend to himſelf. 1-23 

A-covetous man wanteth ay well that which- he 
bath, as that which he hath nor. 

He that covereth much wanteth much. 4 

There is a greater ſorrow in loſing riches, than 
pleaſure in, getting them. Pub. | 

Covertouſneſs is the root of all evil, from whence 
do proceed, as from a fountain of miſhap, the ruine 
of Common-weals, the ſubverſion of Eſtites, rhe 
wreck of Societies, the ſtain of Conſcience, the breach. 
of Amity, the confuſion of the Mind, Injuſtice, Bri- | 
bery, Slaughter, T'reaſons, and a million 'of other 
miſchievous enormities. Aurel. 

_ vices have their taſt ſave onely Covetouſ- 
neſs. - | 

Ths gain of gold maketh many a man. to loſe his 
Oul. 

A covetous man paſſeth-great travels in gathering . 
riches, more danger in keeping them, much Jaw n+ 
defending them, and great torment in departing from 


them. 
N 4 | Cove 


as 


"4 
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| 'Covetouſnefs is the mother of poverty. 


' The excuſe of the covetons man 1s, that he ga 
thereth for his children. Apollonius. 


_ © * The covetous-minded man in ſeeking after riches 
aſeth carefulneſs for himſelf, envy from his 


Acighbours, a prey for thieves, peril for his perſon, 
damnation for his ſoul, curſes for his children, and 
law for his heirs. | 


S #* 


hath more trouble to pleaſe all, than himſelf took 


Pleaſure to ger and poſſeſs all. ; 
+* A covetous man's purſe is called the devil's mouth, 
| ® | We fear all things like mortal men, but we deſire 


all things as if we were immortal. Sz. 


*».UCoverouſneſs in an old man is moſt monſtrous: for 
, What can be more fooliſh, than to provide more mo- 
*ney and-viftuals when he is at his journey's end ? 


Covetouſneſs is a diſeaſe which ſpreadeth through 
all the veins, is rooted in the bowels, and being inye- 


- eerate cannot be moved. Tully. 


To fly from Covetouſnefs, is to gain a Kingdom. 


| : Gold guides the Globe of the Earth, and Covetouſ- 
- neſs rans round about the World. 


.\ Moſt covetous is he which is carefull to get, defi- 


| £,#OUs to keep, and unwilling to forgo. 
- « By liberality men's vices are covered, by covetouſ- 
"neſs laid open to the world. Aug. 


A covetous man's eye is never ſatisfied, nor his 


».defire'of gain at any time ſufficed. 


The Glurtton's mind is of his belly, the Lecher's of 
his luſt, and the covetous man's of his gold, Ber. 
The covetous man isalways poor. Aurel. 
HArdua'res hat eft, opibus non traders mores, 
Et cam tot Crazios wiceris, ce Numam. 


U/que 


%"'A covetous rich man, in making his Teſtament, 


a 1” ann 
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Uſque aded ſolus ferrum mortemque timere. 
; a neſcit amor : pereunt diſcrimine nullo 
- Amiſſa leges, ſed pars vilifſima rerun, 
Certamen moviſtis, operm—— 


Of Uſury. 

Defin. Uſury of the Hebrews is called Biting : and_an 
unlawfull gain got by an unlawfull mean, it is that 
cruelty which doth not onely gnaw the Debtour to the 

', bones, but alſo ſucketh- out all the bloud and mirrew 


from him, ingendring money of money, contrary. to na= | 


+ ture, and to the intent for which money was firſt made, 


[I ury is compared to Fire, which isan aQtiveand 
unſatiable Element, for it burneth and conſu=. # 
meth all the wood thar is laid upon it: ſo the Uſurer,. # 
the more he hath, the more he deſireth, and ( like - 
Hell-gate ) he is never. ſatisfied. - 

An Uſarer ts a filching and corrupt Citizen, that 
both ſtealeth from his neighbour, and defraudeth 
himſelf. 

The intent of Uſury bewrays the crime. 

Uſury 1s the nurſe of Idleneſs, and Idleneſs the mo- 
ther of Evils. | 
. Amaſi: King of £&gypt made a Law, that the Pretor 
ſhould call every one to account how they lived; and * 

& by Uſury, they ſhould be puniſhed as MalefaQours. 

There was a Law amonglt the ancient Grecians and * 
Romans, which forbad all Uſury ſurmounting one 
peny in the hundred by the year, and they called.ir 
Unciary Ulury. 

This Law was fince that brought to a halEpeny a: 
year among the Romans ; and not Jong after Uſury 
was clean taken away by the Law Genuntia, becauſe 
of uſual ſeditions which roſe throvgh the contempt + 
e Laws concerning Uſury. 

Ns Uſury-! 
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Uſury makes the Nobleman fell .his Land; the 
* Lawyer his Juſftinian, the. Phyſician his. Galen, the 
Souldier his Sword, the Merchant his Wares, and the. 
World its Peace. 

Money. engendreth Money, contrary to nature. 

. An Uſurer is 'a more wicked' man. than a Thief 
who was condemned. but 1n double as, much. Cate. 
 Uſury is an ancient miſchief; and. cauſe of much 

. civil diſcord, | 

A .little.Jewdly. come by. is.the loſs of a great deal 
well gotten. : | 

Ulury is like a Whirl-pool; that ſwalloweth what. 
ſoever it catcheth. Crates. 

He that with his Gold begets Gold, becomes a ſlave. 
to his Gold. . | ; | 
& - Inordinate defire of wealth is the ſpring of Uſury; 
and Ulury ſubverteth credit, good name, and all 
other vertues. | i 

— Covetouſneſs' ſeeketh-out- Uſury, and Uſury nou- 
riſheth. Covetouſneſs. 
. An Uſurercan learn: no truth, becauſe he loatheth, 
Ae trath.. 
 Uſury taketh away the title of-Geritry, becauſe it 
delighteth in ignobility.. 

Uſury oftentimes deceves the belly, and altogether 
| Hves careleſs of the ſouPs ſafety. 

As the greedy Ravens ſeek after carrion for thei 
food; ſo doth the covetous Uſurer hunt. after Coin, 
| to-fill his Coffer. Philo. 

No kind, of people in the world are ſo notorious. 
+ livers, nor uſe ſo much to falſifie their faith in all: 
- praQtices, as Uſurers. > ; 

+ © Appion, in his firſt Book of Civil Wars, writeth, | 

| that by. the ancient Law at Rome, Uſury was forbid-. 
den upon. very great pain. ; ; 

- As he, which, is ſtung with an Aſp dieth Hleeping,, 


/ 


extortion, the more doth the ſin of covetouſaels daily - 
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ſo ſweetly doth he Tonſume himſelf which hath bor 
rowed upon Uſury. + Apa 

An Uſurer is more dangerous than a Thief. Cato.” 
=_ is moſt hated of thoſe whom ſhe doth moſt 
leaſure. | 

a Uſury maketh thoſe that are free-born, bond(laves. 
Publius. . + k » 
O ury is the manifeſt ſign of extreme impudency. 
Chry/. DE Wa ak 
To be an Uſurer is to be a mani-ſhayer, Cato. . 
Uſurers were not ſuffered to enter the Temple of 
ſparing and well-ordering Expence. | 
The Egyptians and Athenians, ſeeing the errour bf 
covetous Uſury to take footing in their Proinices, of 
approved judgment concluded, that; by noJi TT | 
ment, Plea, Execution, or other means im Law, a Y 
body might be detained, the original being for cor- 
rupt gain. | | | 

In Thebes it was by ſtreight order forbidden -taat -N 

any man ſhonld be pur in office, -which in ten yeary - 
— the ele&ion had praftiſed any unlawfull chat - 
ermg. ; 

By Uſury money is brought forth before it be got | 

ten. FF 
Uſury 13 the daughter of Avarice and Ambition. 
The more wealth that an Uſurer winnerh by his : 


wn conſcience. ay! Lo T9 
The 1ILgotten gain, that cometh by , brings 
with it contempr, Cn curſes, and infuny, 
' He that liveth by the loſs of the poor, meriteth the 
plague of God for his puniſhmenr, _ | 
w—Tuwrpia lucrs - 
Fenoris, & wvelox inopes uſura trucidat. 
Nas ſunt facienda mala; us indt eveniant bond... 


os 
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WT. Of Deceit. 
Defin. Deceit or Craft is the exceſs of prudence : it js 
- that which leadeth a man through wilfull ignorance, ty 
©" oppoſe himſelf againſt that which he knoweth to be auti, 
| #t and honeft, cauſing him, under the counterfeit namg 
- of prudence, 10 ſeek to decrive thoſe that will beliew 
him, This vice 2s the chiefeſt cauſe of ambition and F 
* -"edvetouſneſs, which moſt men ſerve in theſe days : but 

above all things it is an enemy to juſtice, and ſeketh 
. . by all means to overthrow the true effet# thereof, n 
Rafr moſt commonly is repayed with craft; and {| 
he that thinketh to deceive another, is many || ot 


B14 mns © _ 


þ4 deceived himſelf. 
The craftier and ſubtler a man is, the more he is |} of 
to be ſuſpeted and hated, as one that hath loſt all 
' credit or goodneſs. Cie. ar 
"All knowledge deviating from Juſtice, ought ra. {| y' 
| gher to be called craft than ſcience. 
* It is more wiſedom ſometimes to diſſemble wrongs, - | lo 
than to revenge them. al 
| © "The difference between craft and willineſs is, the 
- one 1s. in dexterity wit natural, the other is gotten (| tc 
by experience. : at 
A man's look is the gate of his mind, declaring || ' © 
outwardly the inward deceit which the heart contal- | 
neth. Livius. 0 
| He that never truſteth, is never deceived. | 
Our negligence maketh ſubtil ſhift preſume,where. 
diligence prevents falſe deceit, x 
Serpent hidden in the graſs ſtingeth the foot; | .» 
* and a-deceitfuH man under the ſhew of honeſty oft- 
' Simes deceiveth the ſimple. : 
' There is nothing that ſooner deceiveth rhe 'mind | » 
| than hope; for whilft out thoughts feed on it, we 
-Euddend]y and afluredly Iofe.it. = ſ 
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The man moſt deceitfull is moſt ſuſpeQfall. | 
It many times falls out, that what the heart crafti 

thinketh, the looks deceirfully betray. Leo. 

zo | The deceitfull are like the Cameleon; apt to alt 

i» | objeQs, capable of all colours ; they cloak Hate with. 

Holineſs, Ambition with good Government, Flatte 

with Eloquence : but whatſoever they pretend is dif- 


Deceits are traps to catch the fooliſh in. 
When there is a hew of ſome likelihood of truth 
in a lie, then are we ſooneſt deceived by ſubtlety. - F 
| | Light heads and ſharp wits are moſt apt to deceive” 
7 | others by falſe tales. | 

Ic is a point of diſkoneſſy in-a man to make a ſhew # 
s | of onething, and do another. E | 
1 The Lawyers call that Covin, when, to deceive 
another, a man maketh ſemblance of one thing, and 
yet notwithſtanding doeth the clean contrary. Ci 
Frederick the Efnperour deſired, that his Counſel- 
, | lours would at the entring in of his Court lay afide 
all deceit and diſlerabling. 
| Speech is but a ſhadow of deeds, and there ought. F 
| | to be ſuch an unity, that there be found no diflerence | 
at all : for it is a great deceit toſpeak otherwiſe with $ 
' our tongue than we mean with our heart. Pacuviwe. 
The Emperour Pertinax was fir-named Chreftolog us, 
that is to ſay, we ng, but ill-doing. 
- Fortune's gifts are mere deceits. Sex. ; 
Wonder not that thou art deceived by a wicked. 
- man; rather wonder that thou art not deceived. De. 
_ moſt henes, 
It is no deceit to deceive. the deceiver. 
Falſhood hath more wit to deviſe the truth. p!j- 
nius- 
He is not worthy to find the truth. that deceitfully- 
keth ber, | 
It- 


a 
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- It is: more-3mpious to be deceitfull, than to conceal 


the truth. . Hzer. 
| - Deceit isa dangerous enemy:to truth. 
Aexander ſaid to Antipater, that outwardly he did 
wear a white garment, but it was lined with purple, 
The deceittull man's ſpeeches may be likened to the 
 Apothecaries painted pots, which carry the inſcripti- 
on of excellent drugs, but within them there is &- 
ther nought available, or ele ſome poifon contained. 


. Mexander- being *counſelled by Parmenio; to ſock 
- the ſubverſion of his enemies by craft and ſubtkety, 
anſwered, that his eſtate would not ſuffer him ſo to 
doe; but if he were Parmernio, he would do it. | 
All deceits are proper to a baſe and bad mind, bit 
to be dereſted of an honeſt man. 
The anfwers of the Oracles were always doubtful 
and full of deceit. | 
He is. worthy - to be abhorred which beateth his 
brains to work wickedneſs, and ſeeketh by ſubtlery 
to bring other men to. miſery. | 
A deceitfull man chuſeth hypocrifie and diſſimnlz 
tion ſos his companions. 
Sic avidis fallax indulget piſcibus hamus : 
Callida fic flultas decipit eſca feras. 
Grave eft malum gnne quod ſub aſpeFu later. 
| Of Lying. 

Defin. Lying is a falſe fignification of ſpeech, with a wil ' 
to-deceivve ; a ſickneſs of the ſoul, which cannot be cured 
but by ſhame and reaſon: it is a monſtrous and wicked 
evil, that filthily profaneth and d:fileth the tongue of 
man, which of God is 0: h:rwiſe conſecrated, event the 

* eruth, and. to the utterance of hit praiſe. 

| dn heed of a Lier, for it istime loſt to be led 
by him : and of a Flatterer, for it is meredecet 

* to believe him. 


Lying; 


= vey all humane ſociety, and-the-amity due unto ous - 
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” Throvgh' a Lie Joſeph was. caſt into Priſon, and ; 
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Lying is a member of injuſtice, roening topſeytur.-Þ 


neighbour. Ag. | 

As certain it is to-find no goodneſs in him that 
uſeth to lie, as it is ſure to find no evil in him that Þ 
telleth rruth. . 

The Lier. 1s double of heart and tongue ; for be-. 
ſpeaketh-one thing, and doeth another: SY 

From truth - depraved- are ingendred an--infinite- 
number of Abſurdities, Hereſies, Schiſms; and Cog- 4 
tentigns. Socr at. 'Y 

The Thief is better than a. man accnſtomed to lie. 

In 4main a lie hath been always extremely hated, | 
and ſhunned as it were a plague : and Baſtards could-. 
never obrain the price of any Occupation.whatſoever, - 
nor take degree in Art or Science. Xe. | 

Thou canſt not better-reward a Lier, than-in nor - 
believing what he ſpeaketh. 4/2. -Y 

Within thy {elf behold well thy ſelf; and to know 
what thou arr, give no credit to other men. | 

Pope Alexander the (ixth never did what he ſaid, .Y 
and his ſon Bsrgis never {aid what he meant ro doe ; Þ 
pleaſing themſelves in counterfeiting and diſſembling, 
to deceive and falfifie their faith. Guzc,, 6 

Ir is the property of a Lier to put on the counte.. 
nance. of an honeſt man, that ſo-by his outward ha». 
bit he may the more ſubtly deceive. Bras. 

Lying 1s contrary to nature, aided by reaſon, and ; 
ſervant or hand-maid to truth. . 

As, the Worms. do breed moſt gladly in ſoft and ; 
ſweer Woods : ſo the moſt gentle and noble Wits in- 
clined to honour are looneſt deceived by Lies, and. 
Hatterers. 


Saint Chryſoſtome ſent into Baniſhmear. 
All kind of wickedneſs proceedeth from Lying, - 
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all goodneſs doth proceed from truth. Chis. 


he &gyptions made aLaw, thatevery Lier ſhould ſhut 


' be ue death. | 
\ ., The ſhame of a Lier is ever with him; 
. A Lies not capable of pardon. Xen. 
|  Liers onely gain this, that albeit they ſpeak the 
. truth, yet ſhall they never be believed. 
{ Lying is contrary to nature, aided by reaſon, and 
| ſervant or hand-maid to truth. Plotin. 
The Scythians and Garamantes followed. the ſame 
Law, condemned them to death that prognoſti- 
cared any falſe thing to come. 
The Per/ians and Indians deprived him of all ho. 
nour and farther ſpeech that lied. | 
Cyrus told the King of Armenia, that a Lie deſerved 
no pardon. 
e Parthians for lying became odious to all the 
world. . 
"There is no difference between a Lier and a For- 
' {wearer :. for whomſoever (ſaith Cicero) I can gu 
tell a Lie, I may eaſily intreat to forſwear himſelf. = 
__ honeſt man wull not lie, although it be for bis. 
profit. 
Lying in doQrine is moſt pernicious. = 
He that dares make a Lie to his Father, ſeeking 
means to deceive him, ſuch an one much more dar 
| reth to be bold to doe the like to another body. 
Liers are the cauſe of all the ſins and crimes in the 
world EpiFetus. 
A Lier ought to have a good memory, leſt he be 
quickly found falſe m histale. Pliny. 
* ., Ir js a double Lie for a man to belie himſelf. $706. 
A Lie is the*more hateful, becauſe it hath a ſimls 
tude of truth. Quintil. 
All Idolatry, Hypocriſic,Superſtition,falſe Weights, 
falſe Meaſures,and all Cozenages, are called Lying $0 
. , 8 
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end that by ſo deformed a name- we ſhould the 
rat eſchew them. : > p 
A good man will not lie, although it be for his 
rt, Cicero. 

Alexander would Conſent to nen_ but truth, and. 
Pulp his father to all kind of falſhood. 

Old men and Travellers lie by authority. 

It is wickedneſs to concealthe fault of that whiclt 
2 man ſelleth. La#an, | 

Lying in a Prince is moſt odions. Hier. - + 

$1 qui ob emolumentum ſunm cupidius aliquid ditere 
mdentur, iis credere nou couwvenit. Falſum malediffum. 
iff malum mend aci yum. x 


Of Drunkennefs, 

Defin. Drunkenneſs is that wice which ftirreth up luſt, 
grief, anger, aud extremity of love, and extinguiſfterh 
the memory, opinion and underſianding, making a man. 
twice & child : and all exceſs of drink is drunkenneſs. 


ft g 4 
2 te. ed. ot Ca. oi Bn i. Set airs 6 Mn 


HE ancient Rewans would not ſuffer their 
wives to drink any wine. ; 

The crafty wreſtler ( Wine ) diſtempereth the wit, 

weakeneth the feet, and overcometh the viral ſpirits. 


&riſt. 
Wine burns up beauty, and haſtens age: 
Exceſs is the work of fin, and drunkenneſs the ef-- 
k& of riot. Solon. *Y 
; Thoſe things which are hid in a ſober man's heart, 
xe off. times revealed by the rongue of a drunkard. * 
Drunkenneſs is a bewitching devil; a pleaſant poi- « 
fon, and a ſweet ſin. Aug. : 

Drunkenneſs maketh man a beaſt, a ſtrong man 
weak, and a wiſe man a foo). Origen. | 
Plato bad drunken and angry men to. behold: 
themſelves in a glaſs. | Ts | 
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The Scythians and the Thracians contended who#l-T 
fhou!d drink moſt. | 
Argon the King of 11lyrium fell into a fickneſs of the 
fides;- called the Pleurifie, by reaſon of his excellive 
drinking, and at laſt died thereof p T 
Sobriety is the ftreagth of the ſoul. Pyrb dren 
Where drunkenneſs 15 miſtreſs, there tecrecy bear. ſto | 
eth no maſtery. R 
Win? and Women cauſe men to dote, and many ſo#e: 
time pur men of underſtanding to reproof. pp 
Cleo, a woman, was ſo prattiſed in drinking, that ting 
ſhe durſt challenge all men or women wharſoever, to | C 
try maſteries who could drink moſt, and overcome did - 
the reſt. bor, 
The Vine bringeth forth'three grapes; the firſt of of 4 
Pleaſure, the ſecond of Drunkenneſs, the 'third off" T 
Sorrow. ake 
Philip King of Macedon, making war upon the !Per- fille 
fans, underſtood that they were a people which a V 
bounded in all manner of delicate wines, and other 
waſtfull expences; whereupon he preſently retired Y D 
- his army, ſaying, It was needleſs to make war upon Ft 
* _ them who-would ſhortly overthrow themſelves. og 
Nothing maketh:Drunkenneſs -to'be more abkor- J » 
red than the. filthy and beaſtly behaviour of thoſe ÞÞ0v 
men whoſe ſtomachs are-overcharged with exceſs. Þy c 
Steel is the glaſs of beauty, Wine the glaſs of the ÞÞ c 
mind. Zurip. | 
Intemperance. is a root proper to every diſeaſe. } # 
Plato. © that 
* s Sickneſs is the chaſtiſement- of Intemperance. S--Jnce 
Mect. ; NY 
A drunken man, like an old man, 1s twicea child-Ffuct 
Plato. Y 
Drunkennefs is nothing elſe but a voluntary mad = 


nels. The fic 


per 
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rho 8. The Glatton and the Drunkard ſhall be poor. 
Wine hath drowned more men than rhe ſea. Pub. 


The Lacedamonians would often ſhew their Chi!- 
dren ſuch as were drunk, to the end they ſhould learn 
41. to loath that vice. | 

Romulus made a Law, that if a woman was found 
ny Iorercome with drink, ſhe ſhould die for her offcnce 3 
uppoſing that this vice was the foundation or.begin- 
ing of diſhoneſty and whoredom. | 
- Caliſt henes being urged by one to drink as others 
d at Alexander's feaſt, anſwered, that he would not: 
or, ſaith he, who ſo drinketh to Aexander, hath need 
if £/culapius ; meaning a Phyſician. 
+ The Leopard, as many write, cannot be ſo ſoon 
aken by any thing as by Wine; for being drunk, he: 
th into the toils. 
Wine, according to the ſaying of a late Writer, 
1 drowned more men than the fea hath devoured. 
Drunkenneſs is a monſter with many heads ; as fil- 
' talk, fornication, wrath, murther, ſwearing, cur- 
ing, and ſuch like. 
\There are two kinds of Drunkenneſs : one kind a» 
move the moon' is a-celeſtial drunkenneſs, ſtirred up 
by drinking of heavenly drink, which maketh us only 


Wprrpetual drunkenneſs. Muſeus. 
iſe. Another kind of Drunkenneſs is under the moon, 
thatis, to be drunk with anexceſs of drinking: which 
S+ Jvice onght of all men carefully to: be avoided. 
- Wine is the blood of the earth, and the ſhame of 

ild-Jluch as abuſe it. 

Wine enflameth the liver, rotteth the lungs, dul.. 
ad ſkth-the memory, and breedeth all ſickneſles. 

The Nazeorites abſtained from drinking ofany Wine 
he or ftrong Drink. by Quid, 
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the} The firſt evil in Drunkenneſs is danger to Chaſtity. 
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jo conſider things Divine: The reward of vertue 1s - 


_———— Wits Common-wealth, 
Quid non ebrietas defignat ? operta recludit ; 
Spes jubet eſſe ratas ;' in pralis trudit inermem : 
Sollicitis antmis onus eximit, ac docet artes. 
Fecunat caltces quem non fectre deſertum ? 
+ Contraia quem non in pauper:ate ſolutum ? 


Of Gluttony. 
Defin. Gluttony or Surfeiting is the ſmorn enemy to Tem- 
 perance, daughter to exceſs and 1mmoderate appetites 
Jhe is health's bane and humility s blemiſh, life's cocks« 
trice, and The ſoul's hell, except mercy wipe out the res 
membrance of ſo great a guils. , 


ear nature, but ſurfeif- not ; ſupply the body's 
need, but offend' not: | 

Moderate diet is the wife-man's cognizance ;. but 
furfeiring Epicuritn is » Fol chiefeſt glory. 

To Jive well and frugally, is to live temperately, 
and ſua ſurfeiting : for there is great difference be- 
tween living well, and living ſumptuouſly.; becauſe 

the ons pcocteds of Temperance,Frugality, Diſcipline, 
and Moderation of the ſoul, contented with her own 
riches; and the other of Intemperance, Luſt, and con» 
temptof all Order and Mediocrity : but in the end one 
is followed with ſhame, the other with eternal 
and commendation. Plato. | 

It is not the uſe of meat, but the inordinate deſire 
thereof ought to be blamed. Aug. Th 

Continency in meat and drink is-the beginning and 
' foundation of 5skil), Secrar. 

We cannot-uſe our ſpirits well when our ſtomachs 
are ſtuffed with meat: neither-muft we gratifie the 
body and entrals only, but the honeſt joy of the mind. 
Cicero. | 

The Hebrews uſed to eat but once a day, which was 
at. Dinner ; and the Greciens in like manner 
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but one meal, and that was at Supper. , , 

Sobriety retaineth that in a wiſe man's thoughts 
which a fool without diſcretion hath in his mou | 

The belly is an unthankfull beaſt, never requiring 
the pleaſure done, but craving continually more than 
it needeth. Crates, | W*% 
When we eat we muſt remember we have two 
gueſts to entertain, the Body and the Soul:' whatſo. 
ever the Body hath departs away quickly, but what 
the Sou] recerveth abideth for eyer. ; 

The wicked man liveth to eat and drink, but the 
good man eateth and drinketh to live. Pur. = 

A rich man may dine wheg he lift, but a poor man- . Y 
ys | when he can get meat. Diog. 
» | The belly is. the commanding part of the body. 
ut | Homer. : men 
It is a great fault for a man to be ignorant of the 
ly, | meaſure of his own ſtomach. Senec. ah 
xe- | As meat anddrink is food to preſerve the body : fo 
uſe is God's Word the nouriſhment for the Soul. Greg. 
ne, | A vertuous Soul hath better taſt of godly diſcour- 
wn ffes, than the Body hath of well-reliſhed mear. 
"n- | The firſt dravght that a man drinketh ought to he: 
ne [for thirſt, the ſecond for nouriſhment, the third is for 
iſe pleaſure, and the fourth for madneſs. Anachorſs. 

| Then is the mind moſt apt to comprehend all good 
ire reaſon, when the operations of the brain are not hin=. F 

dred by vapours, which exceſs of feeding diſtempers -* 
nd fit m—_ EE E: 
ing Cyrus being asked by 4rtabanns ( as he mar- 

chs]ched one day in War ) what he wan A Wenn 
thejhim for his Supper ; Bread, ( quoth he ) for I hope we 
nd.|ſhall find ſome Fountain to furniſh us with drink. 

| Wiſedom is hindred through Wine, and under- 
= ſanding darkned. Aphorſ, 


Nothing | | 
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Nothing can be more abje& and hurtful), than to 
live as a flave to the pleaſure of the mouth and belly, 
Saluſt. | 
| Diſeaſes une, pi _— _—— which I 
-proceed no leſs of being too full tharr being tooemp- 
iy ; and oftentimes a man hath more *rouble-ug di | 
. geſt 'meat-than to get mear. VE; 


How hard a matrer is it to preach abſtinence to I” 


the belly; which hath: no ears; and' which will rake Þ 

no denial, however the cafe ſtandeth ? 
By Gluttony more die than periſh by the Sword, 'F 
Gluttony ſtrreth up luſt, anger, and love, in ex- 


tremity, extinguiſhing underſtanding, opinion and F* 


memory. Plat. 
Ghattony fatteth the body, -maketh the mind dull F 
and unapt ; nay, which is worſe, undermineth reaſon; F 
| Wine hath as much force as fire: ſo ſoon as it" 0+ 
+ vertaketh one, it difpatcheth him ; it diſcloſeth the 
ſecrets of the Soul, and troubleth the whole mind. F 
. Homer proving that the Gods die not, becauſe 
they eat not, alludeth, that eating and drinking do 
hot _ maintain life, but are litewiſe the cauſe of 
eath. | | 
We are ſick of thoſe things wherewith we live : 
for there is no proper and peculiar ſeed of diſeaſes, 


bur the corruptions of thoſe things within us which F*! 


we eat, and the faults and errours we commit againſt. 


Z them. Phur. 


Socrates inviting certain of his friends to a Feaſt, 


was reproved for his ſlender proviſion : whereto he F. V 


anſwered; if they be vertuous, thete is enough ;. but: 

if they be not, there is too much._ ' : Ic 
They which are addiQed to belly-fervice, not ca- 

ring” for the food'of the mind, may well be compa 


red to Fools, that depend more vpon Opinion than Pori 


| Reaſon... k 
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Ic 15 an old Proverb, much meat, much malady. 
Intemperance is a root proper to every diſeaſe. 
He that roo much pampereth himſelf is a grievous 
temy to his own body. 

Velfels being more fully fraught than they are able 
o carry [de ſink; fo fareth it with ſuch as eat and 
rink roo much. | 
:By farfeir many periſh ; but he thatdieteth himſelf 
rolongeth his life 

Excels came from 4fa to Rome: Ambition came 
wm Rome to all the world... 

Gluttony cauſeth innumerable maladies, and ſhor- 
ens man's life. Horace. 

Surfeiting is-the readieſt means to procure ſick» 
els; and ſickneſs is the chaſtiſement- of intemperate 


Gorgias being demanded how he attained to the 
mber. of an handred and eight years, anſwered, 
_—, eaten or drunken any thing throug 
Meaſure. 
Omne nocet nimium, meadiocr iter omne gerendum.. 
Tantum cibi & potionis adhibendum eſt, ut reficiantur 
res, non opprimantur. Cicero. | 


Of Concupiſcence. 


wal ) fin. ConCcupiſcence. or luſt 15 a deſire againff reaſon, 


'} © furious and unbridled appetite, which killeth all 

good motions in man's mind, and l:aveth no place for 

verfue., 

{I Ut is a pleaſure boughe- with: pains, -a delight 

© hatchr with difquiet, a content paſſed with fear, 

$*d a fin finiſhed with ſorrow. Demonax. 

Luſt by continuance groweth into impudency. 

| Stame and Infamy wait continually at ' the heels of 

2 Pdridled Lyſt, 

is an enemy to the purſe, a foe to the perſon, a 
| canker 
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.*, canker to the mind, a corroſive to the conſcience, a fb 
. weakner of the wit, a beſotter of the ſenſes, and, fi- I 
nally, a mortal bane ta all -the body ; ſo that thou {® 
 Mhaltfind pleaſure is the path-way to perdition, and | 
} p__—_ the loadſtone to ruth and ruine. Pliny, 

-- Luſt inage is loathſome, in youth exceſs; howſo. 

” ever it is the fruir of idleneſs. Im: 
.- .*Luft inforceth us to covet beyond our power, to [© 
- aft beyond our nature, and to die before our time. 

- Senſual Vicehath theſe threecompanions : the firſt |? 
Blindneſs of underſtanding, the ſecond hardneſs of j 
Heart, the third Want of grace. es) 
Draco wrote ſuch laws againſt Incontinency, that ph 
ke is faid not to have writ them with ink, but rather | ie 
to have ſigned them with bloud. | | to | 

The chanels, which rivers long time have maintai- | fur 
ned, are hardly reſtrained from their courſe; and luſt } - 
. wherein we have been long plunged is hardly purged. pe 

Such things as maintain us in evil, or change our Fin | 
an + wickedneſs, are either nourifked or be = 

y Luft, . 
© Place is the end of ſuperfluity. Plato. "Jon 
Adultery is called the injury of nature. —_ 
Concupiſcence is inſeparably accompanied with the Jt9: 
ay, | of all order, with impudency, unſeemlinels, | 
n 


Noth and diſloluteneſs. Plaro. ; 
+ _ - Our tongues moſt willingly talk of thoſe things | Def 
- which our hearts moſt defire. TY tf 
Chaſtity is a puniſhment to the incontinent, and | {7 
labour to the ſlothfull. Ser. W 


Adultery deſireth no procreation, but pleaſure. 


Anſelm. ot A 
uſt maketh a man to have neither care of his own 
good name, nor conſideration of the ſhame which his| the x 
poſterity ſhall poſſeſs by his evil living. ; | 

This monſtrous ſia altereth, marreth, and drieth 3. - Pr 
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/ a fibody, weakning all the joynts and members, making 
Ke ftb< face bubbled and yonow, ſhortning life, dimini- 
ſhing memory, underſtanding, and the very heart. 

. Adultery is unlawfull Matrimony. 
. Adultery 1s hated even among beaſts. 222 
fo. | Luſt is a ſtrong tower of miſchief, and hath in it 
many defenders; as needineſs, anger, -paleneſs, dif- 
cord, love, and longing. Diog. | 


; 0 Concupiſcence doth injure, profane and defile the 
ſt [holineſs of the ſoul. | HE 
of | The Corinthians for their inconſtancy have been - 


evil-ſpoken of; for they were ſo unchaſt, that they 
ond their own daughters to enrich themſelves. 

ence came the Proverb, Ir is not fit for every-man 
1 go to Corinth : for they paid well for their plea» 
ure. | k | 

The Babylenians, Tyrrhenians, and Meſſalians, were 
greatly ſported with this vice, abuſing their bodies 
n ſuch monſtrous ſort, that they were 1eputed to live 
ther like beaſts. than Men. 

Meretrix non difſimili; mari : quod das, devorat : 
ningquam abundat. © 

Hoc unum in ore perpeiue habent meretricesr, Da mikz, 
#tque Aﬀer mihi. | 
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Of Sloth. 

Defin. Sloth is a = to endure labour, a deſiſting from 
the neceſſary afftons both of body and mind : it is the 
ſink which receiveth all the filthy chanels of vice, and 
with that poiſonous air infetFeth and ſpoileth the ſoul. 


neſs; and when the mind is void of exerciſe, 
the man is void of honeſty. 
Sloth rifeth ſometimes of roo much abundance. 
Proſperity engendreth ſloth. - ' 
t) Sloth 
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An being idle hatti his mind apt to all unclean» 
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Sloth turneth the edge of wit, but ſtudy ſharpen« foe 
eth the memory. . : 
'Thar'which is moſt;noble by-nature is made moſt | 1 
vile by negligence. Arif. 11 
Itlereſs is rhe onely nurſe and nouriſher of ſenſual | /” 

| opperietgy: .and the m maintainer of youthful afte- L; 
*. CtiOnsS | 
Fravel is a work "1 Fat after death. | 

; Be' doing / always foniewhat, that the Devil figd | '* 
thee not idle. Hierom. .. - 15 & 377 :; [igh 
Idleneſs is the ſepulchre ofa living ——— 
'Sloth is the Devil's cuſhion or pillow. Origen: - | 
Idleneſs-teacheth much wickedneſs. Ear and wa [nig 
They thar do nothingJeath;to de.ill-iGre;;-!{; 1 | 
Tdleneſs'is the mear'that ſoreft and ſooneſt inlet '$ 
1 


4 


the mind with many miſchiefs. 
[F&Jenvfs is againſt NATUTE. Cieero. , 
Rt ror man. {leepeth- in his own wank, Ci ma) 


"The 4 is hard for him that will not labour to excell in. | 


PP flenck 3 is the enemy of vertue, and the very. train 
of all wickedneſs. 

Sloth lofeth time, dulleth the underſtanding, now. vair 
Yriſheth humours, choaketh the brain, hinders thrift, | 7 


and diſpleaſerh God. Geer. as f; 

' Slothisthe mother of poverty: Sen. 1 

- »The ſluggard- being neſtled in ignorance, ſooneſt | © 
falleth into Atheiſm. tor 

' The man thar paſſeth his life flothfully without | .. 
-- profit, ought ro Jole it without pity. | Ii 


Idleneſs maketh of men worzen, of women beaſts, |; 
{ of beaſts monſters. Homer. 
Study begetteth ſtudy, and floth increaſerh ſloth. | 

mby. 
| <rLathn gave his diſciples this Precepr, _ 
0 


- 


fits Comment h, 397 ' 


en= Jgood heed that thou fir not upon'a buſhel: meaning, 


oft 
val 
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ad 


| 
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hat idlenefs, ought eſpecially to be eſchewed;- 
Luſt is quenched by. labour, ;and kintled through |. 
idleneſs. dA a2 ynYg2:. 1 
/The idle heart i4noved. with 'jio prayers. Curtine. 
The rich man, if he wax idle, wall be quickly poor. , 
Ideneſs is ſecurity, and labour 1s care. 
In doing nothing men learn to/doe-ill. Columells.” . 
'That kind of contemplation; tending to ſolitarinels, 


: [is but a glorious title to idleneſs. 85Þ.'$. 5(f;; -.. 


Sloth is a fear of labour to enſue, 1. 
It is not for a man of auchoriry to'fleep' #4 whole 
night. How.” 1L Ft NT ah) bandits 
In ideneſs beware of idleneſs:'' ob 
'$loth is the Step-mother of Wiſedom'and Science. 
Hnachar ſis. v4 "ii 

/ Men are born to good works; whereof our ſoul 
may ſerve for a ſufficient and invincible proof, feo- - 


(ing it is never (ll, but in continual motion and atti- 
\ '0N, Cjrero. "Ky 


Idleneſs decayerh the health of the body ; and no.. | 


- | man ought ro hide his life. Plue. 


Where nature hath been friendly, there is a certain ' 


- [yain opinion which cauſerh ſlothfulneſs. Pars. ' 


The Bees can abide no Drones among them ; bur 
as ſoon as any begin to be idle, they kill rhem. Plars. 
The wiſeman's idlenefs is continual labour. Bern * © 


Carthage was overcome, and Romeby Idlenefs came 
to ruine. Aug. KY 

—/nam ſemper dant otia mmnten. 1 LIN 
Ignavia vitium «ft auimoſs partit, qu conſtornitur | 
peroeulis, praſertim mor;ts., Arilt: Of 
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Of Preſumption. 

Defin. Preſumption is @ violent paſſion of the will, and 
an utter foe to prudence : it is that affetion which 
thrufteth and expoſeth the body to dangers, preſumi 
onely upon vain hope and imagination, without eit 
ground or rea(on. 
HE that vaunteth of victory before he hath wone 

the field, may be counted more fooliſh than ya. 
 Hant. Bias. 

. Vain and light men love commonly that which is 
Forbidden by reaſon, and love nothing more than to 
follow their ſenſual apperites. # 
"He that preſumeth of his own firength is ſoon 

overcome. ug. | 

A fault wilfully committed ought not: to be for 
en. | 
, To flie from that we ſhould follow, is to follow 
our own deſtruCtion. ] 

Hardineſs without fear is the ſiſter of folly. 

Preſumption is the mother of all vices, and is like 
unto a great fire, which maketh every one to retire 
back. 4g. 

It is a great preſumption to look for reverence of 
our elders, and to enjoin our betters ſilence. Greg. 

To preſumption belongeth corre&ion, to correffi- 

- on amendment, and to amendment reward. Ber, 
There is more of a Foo) than of him that is 
wiſe in his own coneeit. Solon. 

Take heed of raſhneſs in reſolution, and cruelty in 
conqueſt; for the one is wilfull, and the other wic- 
zd: and as the firſt wants it, ſo the other ſhews as 
little grace, whoſe fruits are pernicious to reaſon, and 

torment to the conſcience. | 
'. He that preſumes on that he knows not, may loſe 
- af konour for an humour. Curtivs, 

: Preſum- 
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Preſumptuous attempts bring bad ends. | 


. A feſtered ſore muſt have a ſearching ſalve, and a | 


ſhameleſs ſmile an open frown. 

[t is an impudent_ and preſumptuous part, to com- 
mit any thing to the judgment of him chat wanteth 
knowledge. | 

' BI ſucceſs comes of raſh beginnings. 

He that ſpeaks of high things, having no experi- 
ence of them, is like unto a blind man that would 
kad and teach him the way which ſeerh better than 
himſelf. Bron. | 

Ir is a troubleſome, dangerous, inſolent and proud 
enterpriſe, for a man to rake upon him with a Pen to 
govern a Common- weal, and with a Prince to reaſon 
of his life. 14 

He is not wiſe, but arrogant, that dares preſume . ! 
unasked to give a Prince counſel, 

He that preſumeth to underſtand every thing, 1s 


thought ro be ignorant in all things. 


Every man preſumeth on his own fancy, which 
maketh divers to leap ſhort through want of good ri- 
ſing, and many ſhoot over for want of rrue aim. 

He is very obſtinate whom neither reaſon nor ex- 
perience can perſwade. Chil. 

Aſpiring thoughts, as they are lofty, ſo are they 
perilious. OTE EIN 

To ſtrain farther than the ſleeve will ſtretch ma- 
keth the arm bare : and to skip beyond a man's skill, 
is to leap, but not to know where to light. 

That which in the Devils was the cauſe of their fall, ; 
that in men was the cauſe of death. 

The man that preſumes to 'be wiſe, let him not 
contend with him that is inflamed with wrath : for if 
he fail to follow counſel herein, he ſhall either have 
his head broken by the furious, or his heart galled by 
the detratour, 

O; Where 


I 
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Where mien do al} that r 
ſume to do that which they ſhould nor. Cicero. 
Prefumption is the chief ground and cauſe of all 


variance, hatred and miſchief. 


Among the ambitious ineh of rhe-world preſurſp. 
tion isa fury, and a continual tempter. 4". 4 
The occaſion why Leven -was forbidden unto' the 


Jews at the Feaſt of Eafter, was, to'teach them to have 
a grear care to keep themſelves from Pride and Pre. 


opinions of 'their own ſelves, and puffed t 
- up. therewith, as the dough is puffed wittythe'Le- 
ven. Phils. | 

Men ovght not to defer the amendment of their 

life to the Jaſt hour, becauſe the thief was ſaved : for, 
as that was a precedent, that none ſhould deſpair; 
fo was it but one example, becauſe none ſhould pre- 
tume. ; 

He is too much preſumptuous that ſtriveth to 
where another hath fallen; and roo much unbridled: 
'that ſearcherh not at all when others have periſhed 
before him. | 
f _ him that thinketh he ſtandeth take heed left 

e fall. | 

1 Nulla praſumptio perniciofar quam de propria juftitis 

{. aut ſcientia ſuperbir?e, O ſuperba praſumprio ! Op1e 

ſumpruoſa ſuperbia ! Aug. « 100.09 Vt 

i Ciim non ſit noſirum quod ſumus, quomodo nofiritm ef 

|. Quad habemust* ' var 
ultitie gems eft, ut* cum. altis debeas vita bent fui- 

um, tibi adjſcribas ornaments virtutum. | 
| » i 
Of Treaſor. : 


'Defin. Treaſon is that damned vice, hated of God #18 | 

' Man, wherewith' perjured perſons "bein bewitthtd, 
fear not to betray themſelves, ſo thry may either 
| tray 


—_ 


will, they indeed pre. 


ſumption, into which they fell: that held any goed 
7 henaſehe 


TAE 
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fray others or their Countrey: it is the breach off faith 


and lbyalty with God, their Governours, and Cy 
Frey. 


3 a— are. deceived that look for any reward for 

treaſon. GCu#tivs. Sit bas ants 

The conflict, with Traitours is more. dangern::s 
than_with open enemies. Liviss, | ps 

- Tranxours are like Moths, which eat the. cloch 1 _ 

which they were bred ; like Vipers, that gnaw.the 

| bowels where they-were born; like Worms, which + 

I wood in which they were ingendzred. 

Ageſit. Fes 

\Treachery hath always a more glozing ſhew- than / 
the Truth ; and EJattery diſplays a braver Flag than 


Once a Traitour, and never after truſted. Liv, _ 

Who: will not, with Ant/gonur, make muctr of a - 
Traitour, going about to pleaſure him ?, but having 
his purpoſe, who will not hate him to death 2: - 

Such az are Traitours to their Prince, and perjured 
to God, deſerve no credit with men. 

Treachery ought not to be concealed, and-friend$ 
have no privilege to be falſe. 

Such as cover moſt bitterly to betray, fuſt ſeek 
moſt ſweetly to intrap Phlip. | | 

Traitours leave no praftice undone, not becauſe 
they will not, but becauſe they dare not... __ 

ViRory is not'ſo earneſtly to be ſought, as Trea- 
ſon to be ſhynned. TRAIN 

A good warrionr ought to commit the fortune of 
his war to the truſt of his own vertue, not to the 1171- 
- piety and treaſon of his enemies. - _ - 

Many men love the Treaſon, though they hats the 

Traitour; ; | 

| O- 4 Many 


Faith. 
No place 1s ſafe enongh for a Traitour.' mb. 
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- - Many conſpire valiantly, but end wretchedly. 


*  Traitours have continual fear for their Bedfellow, 
| care for their Companion, and the ſting of conſcience 


. for their/Torment. Men, | 


A light head, an ambitious deſire, a corrupt con 
fcierice, and ill counſel, ſoon breed a Traitour. 
Where the people's affeQion is aſſured, the Trai- 
tour*s purpoſe 1s prevented. Bias. | 
There are many Traitoursin Common-weak whom | 
it 1s better to forbear than to provoke. he 
' Of raſh hopes proceed perillous ends, and of exe 
crable treaſons damnable ſucceſs.- 4 
Traitours about the” Thrones of Princes are {ike 
Wolves about the Folds of Sheep. | 
* One ſcabbed ſheep will. infe& a whole flock, and 
-. one Traitour ſubyert the whole Monarchy. 
He is worthily hated of all men that beareth nota 
faithfull heart to his Countrey. | 
* No wiſe man at any time will truſt a Traitour, 
Tully. 
Ne in colloquiis de pratextu pacis proditiones nrbius 
tententur, fiantque imterlocutores, maxime cavendum tft. | 
Proditores urbium ſape ne ipſi quidem proditionem & 
wadunt, ſed ab hefle truciadantur. 


Of Deſperation. 

" Defin. Deſperation is a ſorrowfulneſs without all hope of 
batter _—_ 8 vice which fal/ſly ſhadoweth it ſulf . 

under the title of Fertitude and Valour, and tickling © 

the vain humours of the wain-glorious, carries them | 

to ignoble and indifferent ations, to the utter loſs of | 

their ſoul and budies. - 


— 


-» 


Deſpe- 


. 


_ adventurous : and what perſwaſion- could not make 
conſtant, miſery hath made deſperate. 
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[yieenton a double ſin, and final impenitence 


hath no remiſſion. - 
It is better to be called a daſtardly Coward, than 
deſperate Caitiff. WY p 
Let no man deſpair of Grace, although herepent ir 
his latter age : for-God judgeth of man's end; and not 
of his life paſt. Ber. : 
Deſperation ſpringeth from the ignorance of God.. 


Aug. | 

f is better to prolong our life in miſery, than ro 
haſten our own death without hope of mercy. ZZ 
Aantins. : 

Love wanting its deſire, makes the mind deſperate :* 
and fixed fancy berefc of love turneth-into- fury. 

There is no. offence ſo great but mercy may par- 
don : neither is there any thing fo deſperate which? 
time cannot cure. . 

Deſpair is. the fruit of diſordinate fin; which be. 
coming his own Judge, proves his own-Executioner. 

The fear of inevitable puniſhment is-the cauſe of 
deſperation. $05. 

Nothing doth more torment a- man than forſaking; 
hope. £2 une. >. 

eſperation: preferreth-profit before honeſty. Erafe 

gs, . 14. a 

Let no man. deſpair: of that ghing'to be-effeted; 
which hath been done alteady, Fe - 

Extreme fear and danger make cowards defperately: 


, Reſolution is grounded. on ironour, defperateneſs.on 
anger. WN | 

Fortune deſperately attained-is-as deſperatelyloft' = 
and deſpair fadden!y entertained is atoken:of.awret 


chal conſcience. "7 
Q: 5. Deſpais 
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__ Deſpair comes of the feeblenefs of courage; and the 
4. 3, SEASRLA 62 ; #1 

'- To him that isſubjeC to paſſion deſpair” is* ever 
"atteridant #4: D556 Ss Yor | 4 2» * ai 


He that is deſperately inclined to his own will, is 
"ever moſt near toithe wrath of God.” © - 57 ©? 
Deſpair leadeth damnation in chains., arid violence * 
Jays, chim to the wrath of God. Bep."/' '' | 
Deſpair and revenge deprive men of the mercyof 
God, and clean blot out the memory of their forme 
good deeds. . nIY2K's 17 Eng (0 203 AO 
Of al] the perttirbatibns'of man's mind, Deſpair is 
the moſt pernicious. Livius. 46514 Molcfing 
* Many; reading P/aro his Book of the Immortality 
efrhe Soul, have laid violent hands upon themſelve. 
- He that thtobphthe burthen of his ſins breaks forth 
Into deſperation, wilflly refuſerh the mercy of thi 


Wrighcy: | 

When hope Raveth a man, fear beginneth to cone 
er him. Plato. _ 

-—The ſoul's firſt comfort is to avoid the' fault ; the 

next, not to deſpair of pardon. 

:- Deſperation is a certain death. ug. | 

"As he which withour licence breaketh a Priſon; 

procureth his on death: fo in the world ro. come 

Shall he be perperually puniſhed, which, contrary to 

the will of God, will fer his ſoul at liberty. Plats. 

" PFintitw haud gratis jugulo qui provecat hoſtems. 

' Qui nil poteſt ſperare, deſperet nihil. 


E: Of Hereſies and Herericks. 

'Defin. Herefie is a wilfull and obſtinate opinion groun» 
' ged in the mind, the ſiſter of iguorance, a profeſſed ent* 
* "my to all truth, preſumptuouſly oppoſing it ſelf againſt 
; Fhi Principles of Faith and true Religion. 


4 After 


= 


4 
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Phy the aſcenſion of Chriſt into. Heaven, divers 
by the inſtigation of rhe Devil did 2s Simon the! 
Samaritan and who ſought to ſeduce.the peo-! 
ple from the true faith they embraced, oc and. 
Peres ; > on alan anos of 
ereſie ſtrewer p! open wa of. truth” 
with thorns and brambles, F a 
Marcion, heaping: Herefie upon. 'Herebe, Gia that 
Caing, the Svaomiter, andthe Agyptians, and all Natis 
ons that, have: excelled. in. wickedneſs, met Chrif in 
Hell, and by him were delivered. Irenens. 
Mont anus, calling himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, ſtrangled 
himſelf. Niceph. - 
The Yalentinians ſaid that: Chriſt rook not Heſh of 
the Virgin Mary. Polyd.- -., | 
The Church of Corinth was. corrupted, not onely 
1n-manners, bur alſo in dod&rine. - 
Arius, that Arch-heretick, his bowels burſt in-ſun- 
der. Theod. 
The Adamites, denominated: from Adam, admini- 
ſter their Sacraments naked : they ca!l their Church: 
Paradiſe. 
Abelites require ſuch chaſtity in Marriage, that they 
mit no- copulatioa berween- wan' and. wife. This: 
Herefie was-ſoon ſuppreſſed; 
Origniſts and Sadaucees deny the ReſorreQion; 
Aquarit vicd not Wine, but Warer in the Sacrament, 
If we follow our own imaginarions, neglectingthe: 
truth, we renounce our falvation, and yield ourlelves 
ſubje&s ro- Satan. 
The Nicolaites maintain. the community of their: 
Wives. Eu. 
Antioch was never py Wea Hereticks-; 2nd within 
ay ſeventh: year of Jul/as, the greater part there»: 
vas conſumed with fire from :Heave, tae other- d' <x 
Aron '«£« by an.Eartiq 2oke, I 
Ne ſbw» 
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*  Neflorius denied Mary to be the 'mother of Chrif 
afcer he was baniſhed, his tongue was eaten up with 
worms, and he died miſerably. Euesg. 

” They which through the dimneſs of their mind, and 
want of underſtanding, do contemn the true and li- 
'ving God, do pleaſe themſelves with all manner of 
peſtilent errours. Amb. 

Some not conſidering that clear and heavenly light 
- which cometh from God, do fall into the gulf, and 
fink to the bottom of that moſt foul and filthy puddle 
of all falſe Opinions, Errours, Hereſies, and worſhip. 
ping of falſe gods. Amb. | 

An Heretick doth corrupt the ſincerity of the Faith 
and DoQtine of the Apoſtles. Aug. 

A Schiſmatick, although he tin not at all againſt 

| the pure DoQtrine and fincere Faith, yer he raſhly fe- 
parateth himſelf from the Church, breaking the bond 

of unity. Aug. | 

If Cockle appear in the Church, yet ought neither 
our faith nor chariry be letted ; we muſt rather learn 

'to be good Corn. Cyp. 

While ſome men always take to themſelves a far- 
ther dominion than peaceable juſtice requireth, they 
periſh from the Church : and while they proudly lift 
Bp themſelves, blinded with their own preſum 
tion, they are bereft of the light of the trut 
Greg. : 


Cockle, ſuffereth many things : and yer whatſoever 
'3s either contrary to faith or good life ſhe alloweth 
not, neither holds ſhe her peace, neither doeth ſhe 
it. 

De nucleo oliva, intus optima & ſuaviſſime, ventoſs & 
wana coprificus exſurgit : its & hareſes de nftra frufis 
ficaverunt religione, degeneres a Viritatis gran, 

& & ſylveſtrgs. Tertul. 

| @mmia 


The Church ofc placed amidſt much Chaff and I ; 
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Omnia hareticorum dogmata inter Ariſtotelis &- 
Chry ſippi /pinets ſedem fibi & requiem repeperunt. Hi- 


erony mus. I | 
- Of Devils. | 
Defin. Devils ave our tempters to fin, blaſphemy, and. 
all other evils : they that land in fear of God, take 
pleaſure in that which diſpleaſeth chem, WI 


-x HE Devil labours to deceive man, and greatly: 
envies that any ſhould be ſaved. 
Satan is a ſubtle fiſher, and uſeth- great cunning-in : 
- caſting of his net, and ſearcheth out the vein of water 
wherein every man is delighted. Baſil. RT 
The Devil by degrees yorketh the deſtrution of 


man. 
Chriſt fiſheth with an angling-rod, and catcheth: ' 
bur a few ; the Devil with a broad ner, and draweth: 
| vp multitudes. Chry/, . 
The Devil's bait is ſweeter than Chris ; and that * 
35 the cauſe he taketh ſo many. Hier. 
Chriſt fiſhing took four, Simon, Andrew, James and * 
John : the Devil walking by the ſea of this world, 
may in as little ſpace catch four thouſand. 
| Through the envy of the Devil fin entred into the 
world. 
' The Nevil was the firſt author of lying, the firſt 
| beginner of all ſubtle deceits, and the chict.delighter | 
' in all fin and wickedneſs. Philo. 
| Divers ſpirits were wont to deceive people, either 
by miſleading them in their journies, or murthering; 
them in their ſleeps. Pſe/us. 
The devils, not able to oppoſe God in himſeF, af. 
fault himin his members. Aug. : 
The Devil intangleth Youth with beauty, the Uſu- 
rer with gold, the Ambitious with ſmooth looks, the 
Learned by falſe dogrine. ad 
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"The Devils oft-rimes ſpeak- truth in Oracles, to the 
intent they might ſhadow their falſhoods the \more 
'cunningly. La#ss. pil clog 

- The Devils (as being immortal ſpirits, and. exer. 
> ciſed in much knowledge) feem to work many things, 
"which in, truth are ne. miracies, , but. mere works of 
nature, ; 
.. All the great power of Devils proceedeth from the 
juſt indignation of God, who by ſuch whips chaſti- 
' ſeth the wicked, and exerciſeth the good. 


The Devils have divers cffeQs ;. the one troubles 


* the ſpirit, the other moleſteth the body ; ſome inſiay- 
" ate and ſteal into our hearts, . where depraved defires 
are ingendred ; or elſe into our underſtanding, to 
+ hinder the uſe and office of Reaſon. 
: . Fhe power of God, and not the Devil, is to be fears 
ed. Greg. - 401 ki 
The inviſible enemy is overcome. by faith.  : / 
The Devils have will-to hurt, but they want pow. 
| Er... Auguſt. | | r 
- The Devil is overcome by humilicy, 
- The Devil is ſhong againit thoſe that entertain 
- him, but weak againſt thol: chat reſiſt him. Aug. ,-,., 
From evil ſpirits proceedeth Art-Magick, whereby 
* the ſlaviſh praGtiſers of that damnable Art by many 
falſe muacles deceive the ſimple, and confound theme 
ſelves. | | 

' Hethat giveth his word to the Dzvi), breaketh his 
bond with God. Luther. | 

The Devil, Temptation, and Sm, were the occaſt« 
- on of man's fall. 

The hearts of the Reprobates contain as many De- 
vils as vnchaſt thoughts. Greg. = | 

The Devil in: the Jaſt day ihall riſe againſt us in 
condemnation, for that he hath been more. carefull 
' to get ſouls than we to ſave them, Bern, "© 
| | he 


Im. YT 


'The Archer ſooner doth hit a great mark than a''lit- 
' tle one. Amb. | | 29 21: 


already wone. 
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The Devil doch eaſily hit with his arrows the 
proud men of this world, but the humble he miſſeth? 


The Devil is to ſome a Lion, to ſome an Ant. Gig: 
The Devil ceaſerh to tempt ther 'whoni heharti 


The Devil, thongh he ſeeth not our thoughts, "yet 
by outward ſigns he many times doth know them, as 
by our words. thy = 

"The Devil is the father of lies, and the chief au- 3 
thor of all deceir. . | 

The Devil tempteth the "righteous one way, and } 
the wicked another way: Guy: 

The Devil preſents before ns many vain delights, 
to theintent he might the better keep our mind from © 
godly meditation. V2 

What fin ſoever hath been by man at any time com- 
mitted, was firſt by the Devil mvented. 

The Devil firſt accuſeth us of our evil words, next ' 
of our evil works, laſtly of our evil thoughts. Greg. 

Chriftus Leo dicitur, propter fortitudinem ; Agnus © 
propter innocentiam : Leo, quod invittus; Ag, quis / 
manſuetus. Ipſe Agnus occaſe vicit Ltomen,' qui tircu- _| 
mit quarens quem devoret. Diabolus. Les diftus feritas 
te non virtute, Aug, 


Of Hell: 


Defin. Hell is in al things contrary to Heaven * It is 
a place of torment, miſery and acjolation ; where the 
wicked jball endure the endltſs judgment of pain for 
their offences. 


? as the Stoick taught, That the places of the Re= 
prabates were ſeperate from the righteons ;. - 
the. . 


-_- _ 
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the one being pleaſant and deleQable; the other dark 


Quure of Hell. 


Hell.is compared to the Labyrinth which Dedels: 
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e and damnable. 
Hell is the hold of horror, diſtreſs and miſery, the 


cell of torment, grief and vexation. 


The loſs of Heaven is to the damned more grie- 


1 vous than the torment of Hel). Chry/. 
Hell is the land of darkneſs. 


'In Hell all torrents are not alike. 4ug. 
Woe be to him that by experience knoweth- there 


Is a Hell Chryſ. 


Hell is the place of puniſhment which God hath 
reſerved for the Reprobares. 
In Hell is no order, but a heap and chaos of con- 
fuſion. ET 
'he wretches in Hell have an end withoutend, a 
death without death, a defe& without defe& : for 


. their death liveth continually, and the end beginneth_ 
- always, and the defe& can never fail. | 


Hell isevery-where where Heaven is not. 
The torture of a bad conſcience is the Hell of a li- 


- ving ſoul. Calvin. 


Good men have their Hell in this world, that they 
may know there is a Heaven after death, to reward 


\. the vertnous: and wicked men eſcape torments jn this 
| world, becauſe they fhall find there is a judgment to 


come, wherein the wicked ſhall have puniſhment ac- 


- cording to the number of their offenc<s; Laftantius. 


They that believe in Chrift have ailrcady overcome 
fin and Hell. 

To them that are enamoured of the world, the re- 
membrance of Hell is bitter. 

The image of our fans repreſents unto us: the pi- 


Hell, like death, is moſt uncertain, and a place of 
puniſhment moſt aſſured. 


made 5: 
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made, whoſe entrance is eaſie, but being once in, it is © 
not poſſible to return. , | 
| = that tempted Chrif will never ſpare men. Ber- 


yard. 

If thy mind be not moved with the fire of Heaven, 
take heed leſt thy ſoul feel the flames of Hell. 

Hell, that is known no-where, is every-where ; 
and though now never ſo private, yet in the endir- 
will be moſt publick. | 

Envy is a pi&ture or reſemblance of Hell. 

Death holdeth his Standard in Hell, which is called 
the Land of death. 

Infernus locus eft ſine menſura, profunditas ſine funde, 
plenus ardoris imcomparabilis, plenus fatorss intolerabi- 
ls ; ibi miſeria, 1bi tenebre, ibi horror aternus, ibi unl- 
ls ſpes boni, nulla deſperatio mali 
Notes atque dies patet atri janua Ditix, 
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